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and inſtructive cl to > acquaint L. 
ourſelves with the hiſtory of man 
kind, eſpecially in their moral 
conduct: This gives us a true 
knowledge of human nature, of 

the various workings of its paſſions, and the prin- 

ciples by which it is influenced. And obſerva- 
tions grounded on fact are certain and indiſputa- 

ble; whereas abſtrat ſpeculations may not only 
differ very much, but are liable to be diſputed, 
and more eaſily perplexed or evaded; Beſides; 
> a ſmall piece of hiſtory affords a greater variety 
3 incidents for the improvement of our minds; 
and the right conduct of life, than can be ſuggeſt⸗ 
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: Joſeph. 


Ant. I. 


XX. c. 5. 


Of the un oral ſenſe 


8 r 8 Med, within the fame compaſs, in the way of in- 


ſtruction and reaſoning : This will more fully ap- 
pear by conſidering the particular tranſaction be- 


tween Paul and Felix, of which the text is a part. 


Felix, by the confeſſion of Tacitus the Roman 
hiſtorian, govern'd the Fews in a very arbitrary 
manner, and committed the groſſeſt acts of op- 
preſſion and tyranny, And Druſilla his wife, 
without any good reaſon to juſtify a divorce, had 
left her former huſband, and given herſelf to him; 
and conſequently was an adultreſs: When St. 
Paul, therefore, was ſent for to explain to them 


the nature of the Chriſtian Religion, which was 
then newly publiſhed, and, upon that account, a 


matter of curioſity; and in diſcourſing on the mo- 


rality of the goſpel, which is the moſt important 


and eſſential part of it (as it muſt be of every re- 
velation that is really of divine original ) took oc- 


caſion to inculcate the eternal laws of juſtice, and 


the immutable obligations of temperance and cha- 
ſtity; the conſcience of the governor was alarmed 
and terrified, and a ſenſe of | his crime, and dread 
of the righteous and awful judgment of God upon 
all ſuch notorious offenders againſt the rules of 
righteouſneſs and humanity, filled him with the ut- 
moſt confuſion. Drw/illa indeed does not appear 
to have diſcovered any remorſe; perhaps ſhe was, 

naturally, of a more hard, inſenſible, unrelenting 


temper; or confided in her Fewi/h priviledges, 


and expected to be ſaved, as a daughter of Abra- 


* Claudius defunetis regibus, Judzam provinciam —_ 


8 Romanis aut libertis permiſit; è quibus Antonius Felix, per 


omnem {zyitiam ac libidinem, jus regium ſervili ingenio exer- 


cuit, Hzfor. lib. v. c. g. 


At non frater ejus cognomento Felix pari moderatione age 


| bat, jam pridem Judzz impoſitus, & cuncta malefacta ſibi 


impune ratus, tanta potentia — Annal. xii. 54. 
nam 
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of good and evil. : 


p 


ham, notwithſtanding the immorality and wick- SN A. 


edneſs of her life. However this be, as *tis not 


my buſineſs to make conjectures, I ſhall proceed 


to conſider what is directly related by the hiſto- 


rian, viz. that, as Paul reaſoned of righteouſneſs, 


temperance, and judgment to come, Felix trembled : 


Only premiſing, that the impreſſion, which the 


Apoſtle's diſcourſe made upon his mind, did not 


_ ſpring from any thing in his peculiar circumſtan- 
ces, but from the general frame of human nature, 
and principles that are common to all mankind ; 
and conſequently that the moral reflections, natu- 
rally ariſing from it, muſt be of univerſal concern, 
And, 
1ſt. We learn from this hiſtory, that there is, 


even in the worſt of men, a natural conſcience 


of good and evil, which in very few, if any, in- 


ſtances, is intirely extinguiſned. It may be dark- 
ned, perverted, and very much defaced, but is 


hardly ever quite obliterated and loſt. There are 


certain ſeaſons, which check the inſolence of the 


paſſions, and diſpoſe for gravity and conſidera- 


tion, in which 1t revives; and repreſents the ma- 


lignity of irregular and vitious exceſſes in a clear 


and ſtrong light. 
Indeed the advocates for vice and licentiouſneſs 
have, ſome times, gone ſo far, as to repreſent all 


WY) 


our notions of right and wrong as the effects of 


education, cuſtom, ſuperſtition, and the like; but 


this evidently ſhews, that they are men of very 


little knowledge of human nature; and of narrow 


obſervation : For let them fix on any inſtance of 
real and undoubted ſuperſtition they pleaſe, and 


let them examine all ages, and hiſtories ; and they 


will never find, tho? it was ever ſo plauſable, and 


1 managed 


1 < F the univerſal ſenſe 

SER M. managed with the utmoſt art and dexterity, that 
I. it had ſuch a ſteady and univerſal influence as no- 
tions of morality, The weak and unthinking, 4 
and perſons of a ſuſpicious, gloomy temper, may 
be perſuaded to look upon it as ſacred, and drawn : 
into à ſtiff attachment to it; but the more judi- 

cious have ſecretly deſpis'd it; and it was never 

known to take, univerſally, as a thing of real ex- 
cellency and importance in itſelf, with men of 
all capacities, inclinations and intereſts, _ | 

Again, by the uſe of proper arguments, a man 

may convince great multitudes of the abſurdity 
and folly of any eſtabliſhed ſuperſtition, and form a 

ſtrong party againſt it; but let him uſe the ut- 

moſt ſophiſtry to confound all diſtinction between 

virtue and wice, to prove that there 1s no diffe- 

rence between juſt and unjuſt, beneficence and 


tors ASA? oat 


cruelty, that fraud and oppreſſion, adultery and x 
murder, have nothing criminal in them, but 
what is owing to the arbitrary determination of $ 
the world, or the juggles of prieſts and politicians; = 
let him attempt, I ſay, to eſtabliſh ſo monſtrous | % 
| a ſcheme with ever ſo much craft and ſubtilty lie 


— . 


F 


will make but few proſelytes; nay, nor even be 
able to impoſe on himſelf ſo far, however he may 
perplex and puzzle his underſtanding, as to be 
firmly eſtabliſn'd in ſuch a wild opinion, without 
having, at any time, uneaſy ſuſpicions, and ſome 
mixtures of jealouſy and diſtruſt. 
Add to this, that the w/e, in all ages, thoſe 
who have diſcovered the greateſt ſtrength and 
compaſs of reaſon, have had the moſt large and 
refined fentiments of morality, and urged the 
ſtricteſt regard to it in all its parts. And finally, 
that thoſe who differed moſt about external rites, 
and 
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of good and evil. 


and particular forms of ſuperſtition, have unani- S 4 1 · 


mouſiy agreed in aſſerting the ſacredneſs of moral 
obligations, and in all the eſſential and momen- 
tous branches of virtue, All which, taken toge- 
ther, is the ſtrongeſt preſumption. imaginable, 
that the univerſal ſenſe of good and evil, which 


a 


7 


appears among mankind, is a natural principle; 3 


and has not its foundation in fancy and enthuſiaſm. 
But to come more directly to the point. All 
the obligations of morality approve themſelves, 


upon examination, to our beſt and pureſt reaſon : 


And this /ingle circumſtance proves, undeniably, 
that they ſpring from the nature of things; that 
whereas it holds true of all kinds of ſuperſtition, 
that they will not ſtand an exact and critical en- 


quiry, are beſt liked when they are leaſt under. 
ſtood, moſt ſucceſsfully propagated in times of 


ignorance and implicit faith, and loſe ground in 


more judicious and inquiſitive ages; the quite 
contrary may be ſaid of the rules of virtue, 
which, the more narrowly they are canvaſſed, 
their authority appears by ſo much the more un- 
queſtionable : The mind, the more it conſiders 
and argues about them, is the more fully convin- 
ced of their importance. Nothing does the cauſe 


of virtue ſo much ſervice, or makes it appear 
with ſuch dignity and luſtre, as bringing it to the 


teſt of a good underſtanding : as an evidence of 
which, it has, in fact, been always moſt cultivat- 
ed, and held in higheſt eſteem, in the moſt know-. 
ing and civilized nations, where thoſe ingenious 
and liberal arts, which adorn and poliſh human 
life, have flouriſhed in their greateſt perfection. 


But even this is not all. For becauſe the deci- 


ſions of reaſon are ſaw, ſormed by a train of de- 
ductions 
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Se * ductions and inferences, which all are not equally 
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capable of; and if notions of morality were only 
to be acquired this way, the good effect would 
too frequently be obſtructed by various cauſes, 
preventing the right exerciſe of our rational facul- 
ties, in ſome by the cares of life, in others by indo- 
lence; upon theſe accounts, I ſay, there ſeems to 
be implanted in our nature a kind of ſenſe of 
good and evil, an immediate perception, without 
any intervening train of reaſoning, of the amia- 
bleneſs and beauty of virtue and the deformity of 
vice, And this I take to be what is moſt pro. 
perly meant by natural conſcience ; which however 
it may he corrupted and obſcured by ſenſual paſſi- 
ons, and, for a time, controuled by ſtrong preju- 
dices, and inveterate habits of vice, the worſt of 
men can't entirely get rid of. And, undoubted- 
ly, it is an excellent proviſion of the God of na- 
ture, and an undeniable proof of his wiſdom and 
goodneis in the formation of mankind; not only 
as *tis a conſtant incentive to honourable, virtu- 
ous, and uſeful actions, and a more expeditions, 
_ univerſal, and vigorous principle than the mere 
cool and abſtract dictates of reaſon ; but as it may 
always be a means of reforming offenders, and 
does not leave their recovery quite deſperate, tho? 
they have gone great lengths in vice and diſor- 
der; or, at leaſt, in many caſes, checks the ir- 
regular exceſſes of their paſtions, and limits their 
extravagancies, which might, otherwiſe, occaſion 
greater "confuſion in the "world, and be .much 
more injurious to the general intereſts of ſocieties. 
1 ſhall only add, that as it appears, from the 
example in the text, that bad men are ſometimes 


truck with terror on account of their vices, and 
ful 
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of good and evil. 


pernicious conſequences, but ſoon wear off the 
impreſſion, and continue their evil practices with- 
out being at all reformed; we learn from hence, 
how ſtrangely a courſe of habitual wickedneſs cap- 
tivates and enſlaves the mind: It is held in ſuch 


ſtrong fetters, that the ſinner has not reſolution 
enough to return to the paths of virtue, tho? rea- 


ſon and intereſt both demand it ; nor to abandon 
his vices, notwithſtanding he is perſuaded that 


they are a ſource of reproach and diſhonour, and 


have a direct tendency to miſery and ruin. Such 
a ſtate of ſervitude, in which our nobleſt faculties, 


our intellectual and moral powers, are entirely ſub. 
jected to ſenſe and appetite, is the loweſt and moſt 


melancholy depravation of human nature; moſt 


ignominious in itſelf, and fatal in its effects, 


2dly. We may obſerve, from the text, what a mi- 
ſerable thing it is to have a conſcience burthened with 


guilt, in that a man dares not truſt himſelf to think, 
for fear of being alarmed, and filled with terror 
and confuſion, Felix does not ſeem to have been 
at all prone to ſuperſtition; or, in general, to 
have had any troubleſome ſenſe of his crimes. 


The flatteries of a court, and the amuſements of 
grandeur and luxury, gave him no time to cool; 


and diverted all grave and ſerious reflections. But | 


when St. Paul began to diſcourſe to him of the 


immutable obligations of juſtice, againſt which he 


had been a moſt heinous offender, he immediate- 


ly ſaw the vileneſs of his conduct, and trembled 


for the conſequences of it, 
And the caſe is very much the ſame with ſuch 
as indulge to any other kind of vitious exceſs, 


As long a as they are amus'd with company, or en- 
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fully convinced of their unreaſonable nature, and 8 = & u. 


10 


SERM. 
I. 


Of the uni verſal ſenſe 


gag' d in a hurry of buſineſs, or can keep their paſ- 
ſions inflam'd, and filence the voice of reaſon and 
natural conſcience by a courſe of intemperance, 


they may continue ſtupid and inſenſible. But when 


any thing happens that damps their gaiety, gives 
a ſhock to the mind, and puts them upon think- 


ing, they are ſoon rows'd out of their lethargy and 


entertain'd with none but dark and gloomy pro- 
ſpects. And nothing, ſurely, can be a more pervert- 
ed ſtate of mankind, than to derive all their relief all 


their peace, from the /uppreſſion or extinction of rea- 
ſon; not to be able to ſtand the deliberate judgment 
of their own minds, or bear thoſe exerciſes of ſedate 
and impartial reflection, which are their peculiar 
glory and happineſs. Beſides, as guilt is ſuch an 


enemy to conſideration, there is this dreadful cir- 


cumſtance attending it farther to aggravate and 


enhance its miſery, that it cuts off, in a great mea- 


ſure, the only poſſible means of the ſinners recovery. 


3dly. It is a very natural inference from the 
text, that inculcating the great duties of morality, 
and enforcing the practice . of them from a regard 


to the future judgment, is true Goſpel preaching , 
and anſwers, in the moſt effectual manner, the 


excellent deſign of Chriſtianity. Indeed the rea- 
fon of the thing itſelf demonſtrates, that to pro- 


mote univerſal purity, and ſtrengthen the obliga- 
tions of virtue, which are eternal and immutable, 


a conformity to the moral perfections of God, 


and the ſupreme rectitude and happineſs of hu- 


man nature, muſt be the uitimate view of every 


divine revelation. 


ithout this, faith is no bet- 
ter than infidelity, nor orthodoxy than error; and 
external rites and ſolemnities of devotion, how- 


ever dignified by civil or eccle/iaſtical authority, 


of good and evil. 


or even by a divine appointment, if they are con- 5 82 


ſider'd as having an intrinſic goodneſs, and ſub- 


ſtituted in the room of the virtues of a holy lite, 


are ſo far from being parts of true religion, that 
they degenerate into acts of the moſt vile and im- 


pious ſuperſtition. And therefore if Chriſtianity 


had, really, ſubverted, in any inſtance, the reli- 
gion of nature, or depretiated any eſſential branch- 


es of morality : nay, indeed, if it had not re- 


preſented them as of the firſt importance to man- 


kind, infinitely preferable to ſpeculations, myſteries, 


and alterable forms and modes of worſhip z not- 


_ withſtanding the pomp of miracles, it would hard- 


ly have prov'd itſelf, to a wiſe and judicious in- 


quirer, worthy of God, or uſeful to the world, 


To PREACH CHRIST is univerſally al- 


lowed to be the duty of every Chriſtian miniſter, 


But what doth it mean? — *Tis not to uſe his 
name as a charm, to work up our hearers to a 


warm pitch of enthuſiaſin, without any foundation 
of reaſon to ſupport it. — 
Perſon and his offices incomprehenſible. - 
Not to exalt his glory, as a kind condeſcending 


— it 


ſaviour, to the diſhonour of the ſupreme and un- 
limited goodneſs of the creator and father of the 


univerſe; who is repreſented as ſtern and inexo- 
rable, expreſſing no indulgence to his guilty crea- 
' tures, but demanding full and rigorous ſatisfaction 
for their offences. —*Tis not to encourage undue 
and preſumptuous reliances on his merits and inter- 


ceſſion, to the contempt of virtue and good works. 


No: But to repreſent him ay a /aw-giver as well 
as a ſaviour, as a preacher of righteouſneſs, as one 
who hath given us a moſt noble and complete 
ſyſtem of morals, enſore d by the moſt a: 
| tia 


Tis not to make his 


II 


R M. 
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Of the univerſal ſenſe 


SEN u. tial and worthy motives ; and to ſhew, that the 


ya 


whole ſcheme of our redemption is a doctrine ac- 
cording to godlineſs. 

That this is preaching Chriſt is evident, beyond 
all reaſonable diſpute, from the text, and the verſe 
immediately preceding, where we are told, that 
Felix ſent for Paul, and heard him concerning the 
faith of Chriſt ; and as, i. e. in explaining the 
faith, or doctrine, of Chriſt, he reaſon'd of righte- 
oufneſ » temperance, and judgment to come, Felix 
trembled. And this method bears the neareſt con- 


formity to our ſaviour's own example, whoſe 
whole fermon on the mount, the longeſt he ever 


preach'd, is entirely taken up in recommending 


moral duties; and the drift of, almoſt, all his pa- 


rables is either to inculcate, in general, honeſty and 


integrity of mind, or urge the practice of parti- 


cular virtues, or diſcountenance and reſtrain pre- 


vailing and deſtructive vices. The ſum of our 


duty, in the opinion of this divine inſtructer, con- 
ſiſts in the love of God, and of our neigbbour; and 


according to St. James, pure religion and undefild, 


before God, even the Father, is this, to viſit the fa- 
therleſs and widows in their affiiftion, and to keep 
himſelf unſpotted from the world. So that all thoſe 


who decry moral virtue, which is the iupreme 
dignity of God himſelf, and inſeparably connect- 
ed with the happineſs of all rational beings, as a 


thing of no avail towards obtaining the divine fa- 
vour, and the privileges and rewards of chriſtiani- 


ty, do, in effect, (tho', I am perſuaded with a 


quite different deſign, even to exalt, inſtead of 


diminiſhing, the honour of the goſpel) ſubvert 


the very fundamental principles dan of natural 
and reveaPd religion. 


And 
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of good and evil. 13 
And from what has been ſaid it appears, that 8 E & M. 
to explain and preſs the eternal laws of morality S 
is not only a truly Chriſtian, but, beyond com- 
pariſon, the moſt 20% u method of preaching. In 
this I include enforcing the rules of virtue by all 
the peculiar motives which the Chriſtian religion 
ſuggeſts; and making all its doctrines ſubſervient 
to holineſs. There is a paſſage, in St. Paul's 


epiſtle to Titus, very particu'ar, and ſtrong to this 


purpoſe ; this is a faithful ſaying, and theſe things 
I will that thou affirm conſtantly, that they 5 
have believ'd in God might be careful to maintain 
good works ;, theſe things are good and profitable to 


men. They are of invariable importance; of uni- 


ver/al advantage; and tend to advance the higheſt 
intereſts of human nature in all ages, nations, and 
circumſtances ; and under every poſſible denomi- 
nation and form of true religion. To cultivate 
in the minds of men a ſupreme reverence and love 
of God, and promote the mutual exerciſe of ſtrict 
impartial juſtice, generous and extenſive benevo- 
lence, meekneſs and condeſcenſion, peaceableneſs 
and humility, and a ſtrict regard to all the rules 
of chaſtity and temperance, is to make them moſt 
amiable in themſelves, uſeful to fociety, and the 
favourites of heaven. 

But of what advantage is it to ſet faith and rea- 


ſon at variance, and lay more ſtreſs on believing 


right, which is a qualification the moſt profligate 


and abandon'd may attain to (nay even he devils 


believe and tremble) than on purity of heart, and 


righteouſneſs of life? — Of what advantage is it 
to magnify the grace of God, by diſparaging and 


vilifying human nature, which is the work of 


God; by repreſenting mankind a5 having loſt 
their 


— — — — —— — 2 ‚ä—m—UQ— — — 


14 


Of the univerſal ſenſe 


SER. their noble powers of reaſon and liberty, and, 


I. 


conſequently, being altogether as uncapable of re- 


ligion as the brute creatures? —— What end does 


it anſwer to wrap religion up in darkneſs, and lay 
a great ſtreſs on the incomprehenſible ſubtleties of 


ſchool-divinity, but to confound weak underſtand- 


ings, make the ignorant conceited and cenſorious, 


and foment a ſpirit of uncharitableneſs and party- 


zeal? — What 1s _ of inſiſting on abſolute 


and irreverſible decrees, but to encourage preſump- 


tion, or drive to deſpair ? — Or in fixing the whole 
of our ſalvation on the righteouſneſs of another 
imputed to us, and giving a deſpicable reprefenta- 


tion of the moſt exalted human virtues, unlefs it 
be to mortify the bet of men, and ſlacken their 


diligence and zeal, and flatter the very worſt in 
their vices ? = 


1 may add to what has been already ſaid, that 


not only the recommending and inculcating, but 
reaſoning about points of morality is of ſingular 


advantage, and the very beſt way to propagate 
the knowledge and practice of Chriſtianity. Of 


this we have a plain example in the conduct of St. 
Paul, who is deſcrib'd, in the text, as reaſoning, 


with Felix, of righteouſneſs, temperance, and judg- 


ment io come. And indeed, the more of reaſon 
there appears 1n our religion, the brighter are the 


internal characters of its divine original. Men 


will be the more ſtrongly diſpos'd to obey it, when 


they are convinc'd that 'tis not impogdby. a mere 


arbitrary authority, but is excellent in itſelf, and 


conducive to their happineſs, Beſides, by this 


method we ſhall repreſent our duty in a greater 
variety of lights, to ſtrike every paſſion, and ſuit 
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of good and evil. 


it to all tempers and circumſtances. So that what- 8 8 u u. 


ever will not ſtand the teſt of free argument and 


inquiry can't be the religion of reaſonable beings, 


nor proceed from a wiſe and beneficent gover- 
nour; but is fit only for a TYRANT to enjoyn, 
and SLAVES to ſubmit to. 5 

4. A ſenſe of guilt makes thoſe things the ob- 
jects of averſion and horror, which, naturally, 
yield the higheſt delight and ſatisfaction. We 
have an inſtance, in the text, of one that was 
ſhock'd at the ſtrict obligations of juſtice, with- 
out which there can be no pleaſure, or conveni- 


ence in human life, and the whole frame of civil 


ſocieties muſt, immediately, be diſſolv'd. It 
mortifies the epicure and the adulterer to be told 


of the rules of temperance and chaſtity, which are 


abſolutely neceſſary to the health of our bodies, 
the rectitude and vigour of our minds, and the 
grand fecurity of what is moft dear and facred to 


us; and the cruel and revengeful to hear of gentle- 


neſs, beneficence, and the ſoft impreſſions of Bu- 
manity, tho* they form the moſt excellent and ami- 
able character we can poſſibly conceive of. Could 
we find a being, originally, form'd with ſuch ap- 
prehenſions of things, we ſhould look upon it 
with deteſtation, and univerſally abhor the author 
of ſuch a vile production. But yet our paſſions 


and prejudices ſo ſtrangely deceive us, that we 
think more favourably of the purſuits of vice, 


which create many ſuch MONST ERS; who 

would be glad to prove that the diſtinctions of 
good and evil were fantaſtic and arbitrary, and 
virtue and vice mere empty names; and, thereby, · 
deſtroy 


is 


I. 


16 


Of the univerſal ſenſe 


SERM. «. deſtroy the order and beauty of the whole moral 


J. 


ſcene, that the mere proſpect of it fills him with 
agony and confuſion. He does not conſider it as 
Bonourable to human nature, becauſe it threatens 


creation of God. 


In like manner, the future judgment of man- 


kind is, in itſelf, far from being an object of ter- 


ror, For that we are moral accountable creatures 


1s owing to our ſuperior capacities, which are the 
diſtinguiſhing honour and dignity of our nature; 


and nothing can be a more comfortable reflection 


to a well-diſpogd mind, than that its integrity 
will be tried and rewarded by a being of unerring 


wiſdom, inflexible juſtice, and unlimited goodneſs. 


But, to a guilty ſinner, this is ſo tremendous a 


his vices; can't think of abiding by the ſentence 
of unchangeable rectitude, and in finite benevolence 
itſelf; and the ſum of his wiſhes is 10 die like a 
brute. The future judgment is not reveal'd with 
a view to alarm and confound the mind, but to re- 


ſtrain thoſe irregular practices, which are the fureſt 


ground of melancholy ſuſpicions, and inward hor- 
ror. 2 828 5 

Let men, therefore, but abandon their vices, 
their impiety and injuſtice, revenge and cruelty, 
fenſuality and intemperance, and endeavour to 


reſemble God in purity, righteouſneſs, and benefi- 


cence, and then they may always think of him with 


pleaſure, as the compaſſionate father, the righte- 

ous and merciful governor of mankind, who de- 

lights in the happineſs of his children and ſub- 
jects: Nay, they may even expect, with joy, the 
time when they ſhall appear before his impartial 


tribunal, when juſtice will be temper'd with cle- 
mency, and all reaſonable allowances made both 
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of good and evil, &c. 17 

for particular circumſtances, and for the general Sx . 
weakneſs and frailty of human nature; and when the I. 
30 judge of all the earth, who muſt of neceſſity do 

right, ſhall render indignation and wrath, tribu- Rom. ii. 
lation and anguiſh, upon every ſoul of man that doth 8,9, 10. 
evil, but glory, honour, and peace to every man that 
worketh good — God grant that we may all have 
confidence, and not be aſbam'd before him at his 


coming. 


e e Lt 


SERMON II 


The characters of the righteous and 

good man compared; ; or benevo- 
Wo lence the nobleſt improvement of 
ſocial virtue. 


a. 
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|} Rom. v. 7. 


= - For fearcely for à righteous man will one 
| die; yet, peradventure, for a good man 
fome would even. dare to die. 


8 > hon N the verſe preceding the text, the Apoſtle 
I mentions that great inſtance of the love of 
TT God, in ſending his ſon into the world to die for 
us, which is the peculiar diſcovery of the goſpel, 
and deſerves our higheſt admiration and gratitude z 
for when we were yet without ſtrengib, in due time 
Chriſt died for ihe ungodly. The goodneſs of God, 
in this wonderful conſtitution, is celebrated, in 
the new Teſtament, with the moſt lofty enco- 
miums. There is an uncommon ſtreſs and em- 
John i. Phaſis laid upon it; God /o lov'd the world, &c. 
16. and herein is love, that he gave his ſon to be the propi-. 
i John iv. ;;ation for our ſins. It vaſtly ſurpaſſes the moſt noble 
pe and heroic inſtances of human benevolence and 
friendſhip. For, amongſt men, there is ſcarce 
| One 


Aa (> — (5 


A. a 1 


5 E. 


and good man compar d. =, 


zs ſtrictly juſt and righteous ; and *tis very rare and 


extraordinary to find any that will lay down their 
lives even for a charitable beneficent man, perad- 
venture for a good man ſome would even dare to die; 
but God commendeth his love towards us, in that 


while we were yet ſinners, Chriſt died for us. This 


is the immediate connection of the words, which 


1 ſhall conſider, in what follows, as an indepen- 


dent propoſition : And grounding my diſcourſe 


entirely on the obſervation St. Paul has made, 
that mankind have a much greater eſteem of kind - 
and generous than of merely juſt actions, ſhall en- 


deavour to ſhew, that this is not owing to educa- 
tion, fancy, and enthuſiaſm, but Kd on right 


reaſon, and a true judgment of the intrinſic na- 
ture and differences of things. In order to this, 


I ſhall, 


I. Give a ſhort ſketch of the characters of the 
righteous and good man. 

II. Shew the vaſtly ſuperior excellency of the 
latter. And 


III. Make ſome uſeful obſervations on the 


whole. 


_ If}. I am to give a ſhort ſketch of the charac- 
ters of a righteous and good man. There is a ge- 


neral view in which righteouſneſs and goodneſs 


have exactly the fame ſignification, and denote 
the practice of every thing that is eſſentially right 


and good, And as, in this large and extenſive 
ſenſe, they both comprehend all moral virtues, 


goodneſs, or benevolence, muſt be included in 


righteouſneſs, as juſtice is included in goodneſs 


even in its moſt reſtrain'd ſenſe, But, beſides 
| B 2 this 5 


1 


F one to be met with, that will die for a perſon who Sz R M. 
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20 The character of the righteous 


Sr x M. this, the words have a more limited meaning. In 
the Scriptures, and in all other writings, righteouſ- 
neſs frequently ſignifies the particular virtue of 
juſtice; and it would be eaſy to ſhew likewiſe, 

that goodneſs, in very many paſſages of the new 
Teſtament, is the ſame with kindneſs, generoſity, 
and charity. I ſhall mention but two which are 


| Mat. xx. indiſputable ; is thine eye evil becauſe I am good? 
"mY; and again, be not overcome of evil, but overcome 


Rom. xi. il with good. And there can be no doubt whe- 
ther we muſt underſtand St. Paul thus, when he 
ſpeaks, in the text, of the righteous and good man, 
becauſe they are diſtinguiſh'd from each other. 
But it may be aſked, can a man, in any ſenſe, 
be ſtrictly juſt that is not good — Are not his 
good offices due to his fellow creatures; J anſwer, 
that thoſe who are in diſtreſs have, unqueſtion- 
ably, a right to be reliev'd, founded on reaſon, 


on common ties of humanity, and the mutual de- 
pendence of mankind upon one another. This 


right, however, is only general. It does not, in 
moſt caſes, give them a claim to aſſiſtance and 
ſupport from any particular perſons; but men are 
at liberty to chute the objects towards whom to 
exerciſe their charity, as their own judgment and 
prudence directs, and he that is neglected may 
| have no reaſon to complain of a real i injury done 
him. Whereas juſtice is an immediate demand 
that one man has upon another, Tis a demand 
of ſomething xd and certain, which is not the 
caſe in acts of charity, the fitneſs of which, with 
reſpect to particular perſons, and conſequently our 
claims from them, depend on a variety of circum- 
ſtances that can't always be adjuſted, and very of- 
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ten, perhaps, are not proper to be known, So 
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and good man compar d. 


that tho? he who has it in his power to do many 8 : 


ſervices for his fellow-creatures, which his circum- 
ſtances and ſtation in lite plainly direct to, but ne- 


glects to perform them, either thro? indolence, or 


an hard unrelenting inſenſible temper ; tho' ſuch a 
one, I ſay, may in a more general ſenſe be ſaid 
to be unjuſt, becauſe he does not that good which 
the neceſſities of others call for, and which may 


fairly be expected from him; yet it appears, from 


what has been ſaid, that there is ſome ground for 
the diſtinction made, in the text, between the 


righteous and good man, and we ſhall be able the 
more eaſily to delineate their reſpective characters. 


The juſt man, then, punctually anſwers all the 


particular demands that can be made upon him, 
and renders unto every man what he can exactly 
and preciſely prove to be his due; not upon a 


general right of claim in which others are equally 


21 
R M. 
II. 


concern'd, but due immediately from himſelf. He 


is fair and honeſt in his dealings, true to his pro- 


miles, nor does any man a direct injury. He 
will neither defame and blacken his reputation, 


nor oppreſs him by open violence, nor circum- 


vent and deceive him by ſecret fraud. He will 
not abuſe the confidence that is repoſed in him, 


nor take advantage of his neighbour's ignorance 
to do him a prejudice. And as he is careful to 
do to others every thing that, in ſtrict equity, he 


is obliged to do, he rigorouſly inſiſts on his due 


from them; and if he can't be charg'd with down- 


right injuſtice, imagines that this 1s all that can 
be expected from him, and concerns himſelf 


about nothing farther. I have ſtated the matter 


thus, becauſe it I ſhould ſuppoſe him to recede 
from his ſtrict right, and make favourable abate- 


+ 8. ments 
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The characters of the - righteous 


Sz xm. ments and allowances, it would confound his 


II. 


character with that of the beneficent or generous 


man, from which, the apoſtle's argument, in the 
text, requires it ſhould be kept entirely diſtinct. 

But now the good man goes far beyond this. 
He makes the intereſt of mankind, in a manner, 
his own, and has a tender and affectionate con- 


cern for their welfare. He can't think himſelf 


happy, whatever his poſſeſſions and enjoyments 
are, while he ſees others miſerable; His wealth 
and affluence delight him chiefly as the poor and 
indigent are the better for it; and the greateſt 
charm of proſperity is the opportunity it affords 
of relieving his fellow creatures, and being more 
extenſively uſeful; He thinks he has diſcharg'd 
but the leaſt part of his duty, when he has done 
ſtrict juſtice to all; and therefore the commu- 
nicating advice and comfort, aſſiſtance and ſup- 
port, according to the various exigencies of thoſe 
with whom he converſes, is his conſtant endea- 
vour, and moſt pleaſing entertainment. In the 
ſtrong and elegant language of Job, he is eyes 70 


Job. xxix. the R and feet to the lame, he delivereth the 
12, 13, Poor that cry, and the fatherleſs, and him that hath 


FJ + 


none to help him; the bleſſing of him that is ready to 
periſh cometh upon him, and he cauſeth e wi- 
does beart to ſing for joy. And that he may practiſe 
the more large and generous charity, he retrenches 

_ uſeleſs pomp and extravagance, and by a regular 
and prudent management, conſtantly provides 
| for the Relief of the neceſſitous; eſteeming this a 
much more ſublime and noble gratification, than 
the idle amuſements and gallantries of a vain and 


PE. cxii. 5. luxurious age. 8 good t faith the Pſalmiſt. 


ſbe oel b 
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with diſcretion. 
Again, he not only takes all occaſions, that 


preſent themſelves, of doing good, but ſeeks for 


opportunities to be uſeful; 'tis part of the ſtated 


employment and buſineſs of his life. He con- 
trives and ſtudies which way he may be moſt ſer- 
viceable to his fellow-creatures, and what that 
particular talent is, with which he is entruſted for 
the good of mankind. If it be power, he pro- 
tects and encourages virtue by his authority and 
influence, is the patron of liberty, and vindicates 
the cauſe of opprels'd innocence : if riches, he is 
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ſheweth favour and lendeth ; he will guide his affairs St AN. 


II. 
— 


rich in good works, ready 10 diſtribute, willing to 1 Tim. vi. 


eſt pleaſure to inſtruct the ignorant, and admini- 


ſter proper direction and comfort in perplexing 
and difficult circumſtances, and to defend the cauſe 
of religion, and repreſent it in a juſt and amiable 
light. And to nothing of this does he want to 


be /ollicited, but his generous heart is always rea- 


dy, and ſtrongly diſpoſed tor beneficent deſigns 


and actions. You can't lay a greater obligation 


upon him than by propoſing ways in which he 


may be uſeful, or enlarge his ſphere of uſefulneſs: 


Add to this, that he 1s inclined to abate of his 


right, when inſiſting too ſtrictly upon it may have 


the appearance of harſnneſs and ſeverity z and has 
ſuch a ſtrong ſenſe of benevolence, ſuch an exal- 


communicate: if knowledge, he counts it his high- 18. 


For this is the point in which all his views, all 
his deſires, all his ſatisfaction, center. 


ted ſpirit of humanity and compaſſion, that no 


conſiderations of private intereſt, no difference of 


nation or religious profeſſion can reſtrain z and which 


the greateſt injuries cannot bear down and extin- 
| RE guiſh, 
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8 4 u. guiſh. He aims that his goodneſs may be as dif- 
fuſive as poſſible, and as much like that of the 


univerſal parent, the ſupreme and eternal fountain 
of good, who ſupports, enlivens, and recreates 


the whole creation; and therefore, as he is ge- 


nerous in all his deſigns, he is very fearful of diſ- 
obliging any either by word, or action, and en- 
deavours, in the whole of his conduct, to be 


agreeable as well as uſeful to all; being candid 
in his cenſures, practiſing to his inferiors t the moſt 


endearing condeſcenſion, and carefully avoiding 


moroſeneſs, and every thing that has the appear- 


ance of inſolence and contempt. Finally, that I 


may conclude the iketch, which I deſign'd, of this 


moſt beautiful and honourable character, the good 
man is unwearied in his endeavours to promote the 
happineſs of others; the ardour of his benevo- 
Jence is not cooPd tho? he meets with ungrate- 


ul returns; the trouble and expence of the ſervice 
don't diſcourage him; nay, he is ready to give 
up all private conſiderations for the ſake of the 
public welfare, and even to ſacrifice fe itſelf, when 
the good of the world requires it. This ſhall 
tuffice for the firſt head: I proceed now. 


To ſhey, SECONDLY, the ſuperior ex- 


cellency of the good man's character to that of the 
merely righteous, or juſt man. An attempt of this 


kind mult, I am perſuaded, be thought almoſt 


needleſs, after what has been already ſaid, For 
the placing the two characters, truly drawn, in 


the ſame point of view, that they may be fairly 


conſiderꝰd and compared together, will ſo ſtrong- 
ly illuſtrate the beauty of the beneficent character, 


that the other will be look'd upon as a foil to ſet 


it off to the greater advantage, and perhaps not 
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can be ſuppos'd in ſocial life. 
of, but not admir'd 


and good man compar'd 
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be regarded and valued as it ought. And as the Sz = u. 


mind of man is ſo framed, as immediately to pre- 
fer generous beneficence to ſtrict and rigid juſtice, 
there is the more difficulty in enlarging here; be- 
cauſe there is ſcarce a medium of proof to be 


found, that is clearer than the thing itſelf at firſt 


ſight, The truth appears at once, upon compar- 
ing our ideas; and in all cafes which are fo plain, 


and, in a manner, ſelf-evident, *tis ſufficient to 
appeal ro the reaſon and common ſenſe of man- 
kind; and very difficult to argue in ſuch a way, 
as not to perplex and darken the ſubject. How- 


ever, I ſhall ſuggeſt a few things, in which the 


difference of the characters mentioned in the text 


will be readily acknowledged. And 


17. The character of the good man is much 
more amiable in itſelf. Juſtice indeed, fo far as 


it goes, is not only an irreproveable character, 


but rational and becoming; but no man will ſay 
that it has any thing great and generous in it, be- 


cauſe 'tis, indeed, the leaſt degree of virtue that 


ſelves oblig'd to the RAPS that does it, ſince 
tis, really, as litt e as he can do for us; juſtice 


claim - 


But benevolence, di if nereſted, generous, diffu- 


þ ve benevolence, is the higheſt perfection and glo- 
ry of human nature, It argues true greatneſs of 
mind, and is a virtue that men of mean and nar. 


. 
WE" wo 


Tis approv'd 
We don't think our- 


being what all have an undoubted right to 
And therefore there is properly no 
merit in it, nothing that exalts and digniſies a cha- 
racter, becauſe *tis expected from all who have any 
notion of good and evil, and are not quite Joſt co 
virtue. 


rox 
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row ſpirits cannot practiſe . Tis not only a 
right, but a beautiful character, that charms the 
beholders, and attracts univerſal eſteem and love. 
Even the moſt diſſolute and profligate can't 
help being ſtruck with it in others, however they 


may neglect to excel in it themſelves. — And 


uſelefs oftentation.— 


the fineſt and moſt ſhining qualities, the moſt ex- 


cellent endowments of nature, and higheſt im- 


provements of art, are {ow and deſpicable in com- 


pariſon of it, and derive all their laſtre from it, 
Without it, riches are infolent and arbitrary; pow- 
er is oppreſſive and tyrannical; and wiſdom miſ- 


chievous craft and /#btilty, or, at beſt, vain and 
I appeal to the reaſon of 
mankind, whether if any one was to form the 


moſt lovely and amiable, and at the ſame time 
the greateſt and moſt heroic character he could 
poſſibly deviſe, it would not be that of the gene- 


rous and faithful friend, the liberal compaſſionate be- 
nefactor, the diſintereſted and noble minded patriot, 


who diffuſes relief, comfort, and happineſs all 


around him; is enlarg'd beyond mean and ſelfiſn 


views; and conſiders. himſelf, as a member of 


the grand community of mankind, born for the 


general good. 


Again, , the ſuperior "ponies 4 goodneſs to. 
juſtice is evident from hence, that the latter is ne- 


ceflirily included in the former, as the leſs in the 
greater; but without benevolence, juſtice, inſtead 
85 being a finiſhed, is a very defective character; 
nay it forms; upon the whole, a bad character, 


a little, narrow, ſelfiſh character, that is juſtly the 
object of contempt. This will be more fully il- 


luſtrated by applying it to the ſupreme being, 
whom if we * to be only juſt, and not ab- 
ſiulutely 


7 . 
72 
Sed 


and good man compar'd. 
ſolutely and univerſally benevolent and merciful, S x 
we entirely deſtroy the foundation of thoſe exalted, 


honourable; and lovely conceptions of him, which — 


wiſe and thinking men, in all ages, have enter- 
tain'd. But his goodneſs, his unlimited goodneſs, 
which is fo: gloriouſly diſplayed in the frame of 
our own nature, in the whole conſtitution of 
things, and the whole courſe of providence, ren- 
ders him the worthy object of our truſt and confi- 
| dence, and of our ſupreme love and delight. 

 2dly. As the good man's character is much 
more lovely in itſelf, ſo is it more v/eful than that 
of the merely righteous or juſt man. By juſtice | 
men's properties are, indeed, in a good meaſure 
ſecur'd, and injury and violence, and conſequent- 
ly much confuſion and miſchief in the world, is 
prevented; but the greateſt part of the true enjoy- 
ments of life, of the conveniencies and comforts 
of it, ariſe from benevolence, Without juſtice, 
ſocieties could not ſubſiſt; but without benevo- 
lence, if they might poffibly ſubſiſt (which can 
hardly be imagined) they would infallibly be mi- 
ſerable. Mankind are form'd for ſociety, and, 
by means of their large and extenſive capacities, 
may be exceedingly uſeful to each other; but if 
3 one were to do for another no more than he could 
3 AFfriftly claim, very little good would actually be 
3 done, and thus the deſign of their ſocial nature 
muſt be defeated, and the preſent being be ex- 
tremely uncomfortable. For of the man that is 
only juſt the utmoſt that can, generally, be ſaid 
is, that he is not a miſchievous creature; but he 
may be inſignificant, a kind of blank in the crea- 
tion: He does no wrong or injury to any; but 
then he contributes very little to the poſitive hap- 


pineſs 


The characters of the righteous 


8 1. + pineſs of the world. No: *tis generous friendſhip, 


the tender ſympathizing temper, the open and libe. 
ral heart that make pleaſure circulate, and alle. 
viate the cares of life. And did men, univerſal- 


ly, ſtudy how to be uſeful, and practiſe benefi- 


cence in 1ts greateſt latitude ; were their intereſts 


conſider'd as dependent upon, and inſeparably 
connected with, each other, and a conſtant inter- 
courſe of good offices maintained among all who 


are united in the common bonds of humanity ; 


the face of things would be altered unſpeakably 
for the better, and the world be as happy, as the 


imperfection and frailty, and many unavoidable 


caſualties of the preſent ſtate will admit of. But 


mere juſtice can't introduce any thing like this 
deſireable and delightful ſcene 3 and, conſequent- 
ly, is vaſtly interior, in reſpect of real advantage 
to mankind, to the exerciſe of benevolence, to 


which, partial and limited as it is, the far greateſt 


part af the mar cn that 4 is in *. world is unde- 


niably owing. 


3dly. The good man's chitin is not only 


more uſeful than that of the ju/# man, but its in- 
fluence is abundantly more extenſive. In matters 


in which active juſtice is concerned, men are, ge- 


nerally, confined to a narrow circle. With re- 
gard to thoſe, with whom they have no dealings 
or commerce, their -j4/tice amounts to no more 
in moſt caſes, than not being unjuſt. 


But perſons of whom we know nothing, and 


with whom we never had any communication; per- 
ſons who are at the greateſt diſtance from us; and 
whom, whether we conſider their numbers, the 


different places of their abode, or the variety of 


their circumſtances, the moſt remote conſequences 


hs 


and good man compar d. 


of our juſtice or injuſtice can't be ſuppoſed to reach; 8 u. 


may feel the kind effects of our generoſity and 
compaſſion. And as its influence is ſo much wi- 
der, and, at the ſame time, tlie benefits that ac- 
crue to the world by it beyond compariſon grea- 
ter, than can reſult from the mere exerciſe of ju- 
ſtice, this is a convincing and unanſwerable de- 
monſtration of its ſuperior excellence. And con- 


ſidering the vaſt uſefulneſs of this virtue, together 


with its intrinſic beauty, tis no wonder that it en- 


gages the admiration, the affection, and gratitude 
of mankind to ſuch a degree, that for a good man 
ſome would even dare to die There is another 


thing, 


4thly. Which I know not whether it be any 
ground of the apoſtle's obſervation in the text, 


but yet it deſerves to be taken notice of, as it 


evidently ſhews the ſuperior excellence of goodneſs 
to ftri# juſtice; and that is, that when a man is 
uſt, but not benevolent, he can't be ſuppos'd to 
act from a right principle. 
. the authority of God, which would determine uni- 
 verſally, and not ſuffer him to neglect one of the 
moſt important laws which God hath given to 
mankind, while he pretends a zeal for another 
f Nor from a 


Not in obedience to 


that is of inferior conſequence. 


regard to the fitneſs of the thing itſelf, becauſe that, 


likewiſe, would influence, in a ſtronger manner, 


to the exerciſe of benevolence, which is a much 
more exalted virtue. Tis therefore a reaſonable 
preſumption, that he is juſt only from ſelfiſh 
views; at leaſt, he can have but very lame and 
confuſed notions of religion and morality, and 
muſt proceed upon mean 1 and narrow principles. 
Whereas, on the contrary, the good man, in the 


utmoſt 


II. 
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St & u. utmoſt extent of that character, can't but have the 


II. 


nobleſt views, and an uncommon generoſity and 


greatneſs of ſoul, He imitates the father of the 


univerſe, acts from the ſame ſublime motives, 


and in purſuance of the ſame moſt excellent and 
worthy end. But I can't enlarge on theſe things, 


tho* they are of the utmoſt importance, and the 
ſtrongeſt poſſible recommendation of the good 


and beneficent character. 


Give me leave, however, to make one obſer- 
vation more before I conclude this head, tho? it 


be of a different kind from the foregoing, and 


that 1s, that there 1s an argument for charity and 
generous beneficence, ſuggeſted in the text, from 
private intereſt z, as it tends to procure univerſal 


love and eſteem, and powertully engages our fel- 


low creatures to do good offices for us in circum- 
ſtances where they are moſt needed, and even 


with convenience and damage to themſelves, 


Difintereſted kindneſs and compaſſion have a na- 


tural tendency to ſoften the hardeſt hearts, and 
win upon the moſt harbarous and ſavage tempers. 


The moſt vitious can't think of offering any in- 
ſult to it without the utmoſt relutance ; but, 


where there is & ſenſe of virtue, there will be the 
higheſt eſteem of it. And tho' perhaps, there 


are very few, who, if matters were driven to that 
extremity, would really lay down their lives for 
the moſt obliging and uſeful man, yet he would 


welfare, compaſſionate and relieve him in his di- 
ſtreſſes, and chearfully contribute to his happineſs, 


1 


have many friends who would ardently deſire his 


So that generous benevolence to mankind is more . 


for our intereſt, in the preſent world, than a chur- 
tih ſullen reer and much more than malice, 


Cruelty, 
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and good man compar d. 

cruelty, and revenge, which render a perſon deſpi- 
ſed, or hated, by all. Such an one will, in all 
probability, be ſerved with regret, be envied in 
his proſperity, and inſulted in his miſery. I ſhall 
now conclude with theſe two reflections. 

iſ. We may infer, from what has been ſaid 
in this diſcourſe, the great wiſdom and goodnels 
of God in the frame of human nature z which 18 


ſo formed, as ſtrongly to approve of kind bene- 


ficent actions, even when it has no particular in- 


tereſt in them; and has an immediate abhorrence 


of malice and cruelty, Benevolence (as has been 


ſhewn) is the chief dignity and glory of mankind, 


and that virtue on which all the advantages and 


happineſs of ſocial life, in a great raeaſure, depend. 


The all-wiſe Creator, therefore, hath graciouſly 
provided for it in our very make and conſtitution 


and not only endued us with reaſon, whereby we 


are capable of contriving and conſulting for the 


good of others, but planted in us ſuch ſtrong ix- 
ſtindts and natural propenſions to kindneſs and com- 


paſſion, as can't be over ruPd and extinguiſhed 


without loſing humanity itſelf; and, by this 


means, he hath counterballanced the principle of 


ſelf love, which, were it not for our benevolent. 
affections, would engage us in narrow ſchemes, 
and little mean purſuits, inconſiſtent with the wel- 


fare of ſociety, and the general happineſs of our 
fellow- creatures. 


2dly. We learn the excellency of the Chi lian 


Religion, winch has carried the noble principle of 


benevolence to its higheſt pitch, and improved it 


to the utmoſt perfection it is capable of. The 


whole ſtrain of chriſtianity is love, harmony and 


g pence, condeſcenſion and mutual forbearance, ten- 


der 
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Sz  . der mercy and compaſſion. The charity, which 
II. it recommends, /affereth long and 1s kind, envieth 
not, vaunteth not itſelf, is not puffed up, doth not 

1 Cor. iv. bebave itſelf unſeemly, ſeeketh not her own, is not 
5, 6, 7. eaſily provoked, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in ini- 
quity, but rejoiceth in the truth, beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things. Nay we 
. are commanded to be rich in good rents ready to 
18. diſtribute, willing to communicate; and even 
2 John iii. to lay down our lives for the brethren ; walking 1 in 
I 6. love, as Chriſt alſo hath loved us, and hath given 
Epte v. 2. himſelf for us, an offering, and a ſacrifice to God 
For a ſcpeet ſmelling ſavour. And on this com 

mand our Saviour lays a peculiar ſtreſs, and makes 

it the very characteriſtic of a Chriſtian, 
Our holy religion inculeates farther, not only 
the moſt diſintereſted and generous, but the moſt 
Luke iv. extenſive benevolence; love to ALL M A N- 
55 KIND, notwithſtanding difference of nation, 
Chap- *** ; | : 

24, Sc. Leligion, intereſt; love even to our enemies, not 
Gal. vi. rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing, but 
10, _ contrariwiſe bleſſing. —It gives us frequent aſſur- 
i Pet. ü. ances, that this virtue is, in a particular manner, 
Lie xxy. Pleaſing to God, and will entitle: us to a moſt 
34, Cc. glorious reward. It ſets before us an example 
2 Cor. i. Of it, in our own nature, in the character of the 
author and finiſher of our faith, who went about 
Acts x. doing good; and requires, that we loo not only on 
38. our own things, but every man alſo on the things of 
others; and that the ſame mind be in us which was 
alſo in Chriſt Feſus; who, tho' he was in the form 
, God, ——made himſelf of no reputation, and took 
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on him the form of a ſervant, and was made in the 
likeneſs of men, and being found in faſhion as a man, 

2 humbled himſelf, and, to eee our ſalvation, 

became 


we 


w 
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ü $ ttcrame obedient unto death, even the death of the 


troſs,— Nay, it propoſes to our imitation the 
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example of the ſupreme creator and father of man- phil 1 "= 
kind, whoſe goodneſs is unlimited and univerſal ; Ge 


eſpecially in giving his ſon td die for us, even 
d whilſt we were enemies; for if God ſo loved us, we _ 


ought alſo to love one another. = 
From this ſhort view of the chriſtian doctrine 
'tis plain, that it lays down the moſt exalted 


ſcheme of benevolence, ſupported and enforced by 


the ſtrongeſt motives. And, indeed, it has ever 


been reckoned one of the chief intrinſic excellen- 
4 cies of Chriſtianity, that the goodneſs it recom- 


mends is ſo pure and diſintereſted, and aims, as 
much as poſſible, at promoting the general hap- 


Pine. But yet, upon this very account, has it 
been reflected on, as if it had paſs'd by, or loſt 


in a general, looſe and undetermined charity, two 
of the moſt ſublime and noble inſtances of bene- 


volence, private friendſbip, and the love of our 


country, 1 intend, therefore, to take this for the 


. ſubject of my next diſcourſe, wherein I ſhall en- 


deavour to ſhew (beſides the unanſwerable reaſons 
that there were, from the circumſtances of the 
world at that time, why theſe things ſhould not 


be particularly inculcated) that both private friend- 
ſhip, and the love of our country, ſo far as they 
have any thing truly rational and excellent in 


them, are included in, and muſt be entirely ſub- 
ſervient to, the great law of «univerſal benevolence, 


Luke vi. 


1 John iv. 
IO, II. 


which is an infinitely more important and gene- 


rous principle; that particular friendſhips may 
be extremely baſe and miſchievors, and the love of 
our country ſupporting a faction againſt the com- 


mn 
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SEA u. mon rights of mankind; but that, on the contr :/ 

II. ry, to be ſteddy and inflexible in our endeavours _ 

to promote the univerſal good, tho? we are oblig- 
ed, in order to it, to ſacrifice private friends, nay 

the intereſts of any ſingle ſociety, how great and 

0 flouriſhing ſoever, is manly, noble, godlike. = 
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"SERMON III. 
The perfection of the Chriſtian 
ſcheme of benevolence; in an- 

ſwer to the objection from its not 

having particularly recommended 

private friendſhip, and the love 
of our country. 


pans 


Row. v. 7. 


Por ſearcely for à righteous man will one 
die, yet, peradventure, for a good man 
fome would even dare to die. e 


"> « AVING, in my laft diſcourſe, 8 2 & u. 
4 ſhewn the excellency of benevolence, . 


3 that *tis vaſtly ſuperior to juſtice, and 

the nobleſt virtue in ſocial life; and having prov- 

ed the peculiar excellency of the Chriſtian ſcheme 

bol benevolence, not only as *tis moſt diſintereſted 
and generous; but of univerſal extent and influ- 

23 ence; not to be confin'd by any difference of 

nation, religion, intereſt, nor ſuppreſs'd and 

23 extinguiſh'd by perſonal injuries: I proceed now 

to anſwer an objection that has been rais'd againf* 

tt, by a late noble, and juſtly celebrated, writer, from 
ks not particularly inculcating private friendſhip, 
1 G n 
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u. and the love of our country, Tis thought very 
ſtrange, that theſe, which are rank'd among 
the moſt hervic virtues, ſhould be purely volun- 
tary in a Chriſtian, and no eſſential parts of his 


charity. In order, therefore, to ſet this matter 


in a juſt light, I ſhall 


I. Settle the notion of private friendſhip, and 


the love of our country, and ſhew how far 
they are truly virtuous and honourable, 
And then, 

- II. Offer a few things, more directiy, to vin- 
dicate the Chriſtian benevolence againſt the 
force of this objection. 


I. I am to ſettle the true notion of pri- 


vate friendſhip, and the love of our country, and 
ſhew how far they are _ virtuous and honou- 
rable. *Tis undeniable, that both theſe princi- 


ples have been groſſly abus'd. Private friend- 


ſhips have been vnly little parties in vice and 
miſchief, and public diforder ; and an attachment 
to the intereit of particular ſocieties has been a 
vile conſpiracy againſt juſtice, honour, liberty, 
and the peace and happineſs of the world, *Tis 
neceſſary. theretore that we ſettle their proper 
bounds, that none may be led away, by the mere 
force of agreeable and bewitching ſound, ſo as to 
pervert what, if rightly underſtood, are really 


amicble and ufeful, into monſerous, unnatural, and 
hurtful qualities. 


Univerſal benevolence, then, is the 1 0 
law to all rational beings, a law of eternal and 


* CHARACTERISTICKS, Vol. I. p. 99. 929 05 
immutable 
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| by immutable ob'igation, the authority of which SEN A. 
> ought not to be ſuperſeded, limited, or, in the 
lleaſt, weakned by any ſelfiſh or partial affections, 


III. 
— 


For if there be any beauty and amiablenels, at 


all, in doing good, the more extended our views 
are, it muſt be ſo much the more meritorious and 


honourable ; and, conſequently, to aim at the 


> univerſal good muſt be the higheſt degree of vir- 


tue. — Nothing forms ſo great and wor- 


even of God's moral rectitude; and muſt, 
therefore, be the ſupreme dignity and perfection 
of human nature. Again, the happineſs of the 


whole ſpecies can't be 700 intenſely purſued; where- 


as all other affections are no longer innocent, than 
while they are, at leaſt, conſiſtent with this; are 


only virtuous, ſo far as they directly promote it; 


*Tis indeed the chief part 


but are baſe and delgſtable, when "ey interfere 


with it. 

To apply this to the caſe of private Hiewdfoio. 
When my love of a friend is inconſiſtent with 
the regards I owe my country; and eſpecialiy 


when it oppoſes the genera! good of mankind, 


to whom all my ſervices are more immediately 


and ſtrictly due; 'tis an unnatural affection, and 


ought to be rooted out of the mind; becaule 
were it univerſally indu'g*d, it would introduce 
the utmoſt confuſion, and an entire ſubverſion of 
all order and government, No man can ſupport 


his friend by interrupting the courſe of juſtice, 


or violating the rules of honour, who is not an 


utter ſtranger to virtue; but on the contrary, muſt 
it be a noble action, agreeable to reaſon, humanity, 


and every benevolent and ſocial principle, to deſert 
him for the publick good. And this being the 
Wo Fest 
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Sxn M. great rule, by which we are to determine, in all 


caſes, concerning the expediency and fitneſs of 
private friendſhips ; it follows farther, that they 
have nothing truly generous in them, but as they 
tend to cultivate and improve univerſal benevs- 
lence; and are a natural means to make the whole 


ſpecies happy. 


For if they are not choſen for this reaſon be- 
cauſe they are beſt upon the whole, if they are 


only not contrary to the public happineſs, but 


have no direct influence to promote it, our views 
muſt be mean and ſelfiſn; and friendſhip will be- 
come a mere matter of private convenience, or elſe 
of humour and fancy, in either of which caſes it 


muſt be uncertain and variable, as circumſtances, 
opinions, and intereſts alter; or finally, it will 


be only the love of ourſelves, 1. e. of the reſem- 


blance of our own way of thinking , diſpoſitions, 


and manners, in others; and, conſequently, no- 


thing like that ſublime and heroic virtue for which 


it Sou been recommended, and which, indeed, it 
is in itlelf, ſo long as *tis the medium of untver- 


ſal benevolence. 


Again, all friendſhip, in order to its . 
truly rational and praiſe-worthy, muſt be founded 
in virtue. For this is the only ground of that 
eſteem and ſteddy confidence, which are inſepara- 
ble from a worthy and generous friendſhip. Tis 
in this way alone that it can be at all uſeful, or, 
in any meaſure, promote the end of every leſſer 
alliance, viz. the welfare of the great community 
of mankind. *Tis this that diſtinguiſhes true 
friendſhip from the vile caba's of robbers and 
traitors, men of dark and miſchievous deſigns, 
who may have all the other characters of it, ſuch 
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„ ſecreſy, confidence, conſtancy, nay, a reci- 


« procal tenderneſs and affection for each other.“ 

And from hence it follows, that the love of a 
friend muſt be proportioned to his real merit, 

FP tis fooliſh and unreaſonable partialty ; 
and that we ought to prefer every man before 
him, that has, really, a more excellent and uſe- 
ful character. In our eſteem we mult neceſſarily 
do it, unleſs our private affection has blinded and 
perverted our judgments ; and there are ſome caſes 
ſuppoſable, in which, if we would not forfeit the 
glorious title of being the friends of mankind for 


39 


III. 
> — 


a little fantaſtic name of friendſhip, we muſt do 


it in our ſervices too. Suffer me to give an in- 
ſtance, in which this is indiſputable. Suppoſe 
there is an office in the ſtate to be diſpos'd of, of 


vaſt conſequence to the common welfare, that re- 


quires, to the right diſcharge of it, very great 


and diſtinguiſh'd abilities, and that the competi- 


tion for it lies, entirely, between my moſt inti- 


tivated any familiar acquaintance, but have only 
a general knowledge of; if my friend be unſkil- 
ful and indolent, and I have reaſon to believe, 
from a thorough experience of his temper, that 


he will behave ill in it, to the detriment of the 
public; and the otlier has a much better judg- 
ment, more generoſity, ſteddineſs, command of 
his paſſions, and is qualified, upon all accounts, 


for greater uſefulneſs ; — Can 1 be long in ſuſ- 
pence which to determine for? Shall I com- 
pliment my friend at the expence of my country. 2 
Such friendſhips as theſe are fo far from being in- 


a of virtue, that they would be juſtly brand- ; 
| C 4 ed 


mate friend, and another with whom I never cul- 
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S ERM. ed with infamy : and whoever acted thus could 


III. 
2 


have no real benevolence in him, which can ne- 


ver prefer a leſs good to a greater; nor conſe- 
quently, the advantage and pleaſure of an indivi- 


Aual, or the gratifying his ſelfiſhneſs and vanity, 


to the general happinels. 55 

I may add, that there is ſomething, in almoſt 
all accounts of private friendſhip, that is in a great 
meaſure mechanical, A high eſteem of a wile, 


virtuous, and uſeful character, an ardent zeal to 
ſerve our friends, and faithfulneſs to their intereſts, 
is what all may attain to; but the fervour and 
ſtrength of paſſion that ſometimes mixes with it, 
what we may call the exthy/iaſm of friendſhip, de- 


pends very much upon a particular conſtitution, 
—— —  *Tis the more groſs part. And tho? it 


be highly extolled, and is apt to ſtrike in the re- 


lation, and beget the ſtrongeſt prejudices in fa- 


your of frzendſhip, *tis rather by engaging our 
affettions, than convincing our fudgment. : 
What is moſt valuable in it is the deliberate and 
rational part, which 1s founded on principles of 


grocrow and univerſal benevolence. 


And as there 1s a great deal mechanical ; there 


are other things very highly celebrated, which, 
if they are preſcrib'd as general rules and laws 
of friendſhip, are wild and romantic, For in- 
ſtance, 'tis magnified as a moſt noble and heroic 


action for a man to ſacrifice all private intereſt, 


and even life itſelf, for his friend. I ſhall not diſ- 
pute the diſintereſtedneſs and generoſity of it, nor 


that jt may, in ſome caſes, be, upon the whole, 


very commendable ; but there are others, in which, 


it will be eaſy to ſhew, that it may not only be 


raſb and imprudent in him, but inconſiſtent with 
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rior and more important obligations. The 
circumſtances of his family, and others whoſe hap- 
pineſs nearly depend upon him, his impor- 
rance to the ſociety of which he is a member. 
and uſefulneſs to the world in general, ought 
all to be conſider'd; and may be very ſtrong ar- 
guments to prevail with him to preſerve himſelf, 


And if for the ſake of a friend, who, tho' pol- 


ſeſs'd of ſeveral amiable qualities, may be of lit- 
tle conſequence in active and ſocial life, he de- 
prives his children of a kind protector and guide, 


and the ſtate of a wiſe experienc'd counſellor, the 


chief aſſerter and guardian of its liberties; and 
conſequently over- rules the ſtrongeſt impulſes of 
natural affection, and the regard he owes his coun- 


try, and mankind; his friendſhip is evidently 
founded on the ruins of reaſon and humanity. Let 


us therefore ſeparate the mechanical part, and all 
extravagant tranſports, from private friendſhip, 
and conſider it as a thing that reaſon may approve 


and juſtify ; and we ſhall find, that 'tis nothing 


more than the reciprocal eſteem and affeitions of 
virtuous minds, united by a harmony of inclina- 
tions, vieus. and intereſt, all upright and gene- 
rous; That it never exceeds, in any inſtance, 
the rules of juſtice, truth, and honour ; — is al- 
ways ſubſer vient to the great law of univerſal 
benevolence , + and valuable, not as *tis an at- 
tachment to private perſons, but as a means of 
promoting the cauſe of virtue, and the happineſs 
of the world. 


The ſame may be faid of he love of our coun- 


try, viz. that *tis a rational and virtuous diſpoſi- 
tion, not merely, as *tis a regard for a particular 


Fart of the ſpecies,, but as it has a tendency to 


advance 
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advance the univerſal good. To love our country 
only becauſe we were born in it, without carrying 


our views to any thing farther, is weak and child- 


ifh ; the prejudice of education and cuſtom : This 
is making mere chance the ground and rule of our 
affection, and not the dictates of reaſon and vir- 
tue: Or are we ſtrongly attach*d to the inhabitants 
of a particular ſpot only upon this acccunt, our 
being engag'd to defend and ſupport each other? 
This is debaſing a very noble principle, and 
making it mean and ſel ſiſo. In order, therefore, 
to raiſe it to ſo great and heroic a virtue as it has 
been repreſented, we muſt ſeek out ſome other 
foundation for it. Now the true ſtate of the mat- 


ter J take to be this. 


For their ſecurity againſt injury and Fier 
and to anſwer, in the molt effectual manner, the 
great end of their benevolent and generous affec- 
tions, mankind found it neceſſary to form particu- 


lar ficicties: The reaſon of ſupporting theſe vo- 


luntary combinations is not only ſelf-defence, but 
becauſe ſuch a method is for the general good : 
Theſe two ideas ought never to be ſeparated, be- 


cauſe things can't continue in a regular and natu- 


ral ſtate, but while the good of every part is con- 


ſider'd as ſubordinate to the good of the whole: 


Now the good of the whole is unqueſtionably 


beſt promoted, by every perſon's having a hearty 


alfection for the ſociety to which he belongs, and 


a ſtrong zeal for its welfare: This is his imme- 


diate concern; the ſtation and ſphere of uſeful- 
nels that providence has aſſign'd him — And to 
be indifferent about his country, nay, indeed, not 
to cultivate an ardent love of it; but inſtead of 

| this, 
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this, to amuſe himſelf with forming idle ſchemes SEN u. 


for the benefit of foreign nations, to whom he is 
no way related, nor, perhaps, likely to be known, © 


nor, conſequently, to have ſo much influence 


among them, as to be able to reduce his ſchemes, 
were they ever ſo beneficial, to practice; is very 


prepoſterous and extravagant: Tis, in effect, re- 


ſolving to be uſcleſs, and neglect the good of 


mankind altogether. 


Since, therefore, a love of the public, i. e. of 
the particular civil community of which we are 
members, and a generous defence of its laws and 
liberties, is the only way, that men, in general, 
have, to contribute their ſhare to the happineſs of 
the ſpecies, and, if univerſally cultivated, a na- 


tural means of effecting this noble and moſt deſi- 
reable end; we mult reſolve the merit of it chiefly 


into this, and enlarge it beyond narrow, contrac- 
ted views, if we would make it a ſublime and he- 


roic virtue: The undeniable conſequence of which 


is, that *tis only a rational principle, when *tis 


entirely conſiſtent with, and ſubſervient to the ſu- 


preme law of univerſal benevolence. — It ought 


never to propoſe a diſtin# intereſt from that of the 


whole ; for then it immediately ceaſes to be an 


amiable and uſeful quality, and becomes one of the 
= moſt vile and miſchievous: For inſtance, when 1t 


prompts any to extend their territories by unjult 
conqueſts, to oppreſs and plunder weaker ſtates, 
and ſpread flavery and deſtruction thro' the 
world ; in all ſuch caſes, when a particular coun- 


try is @ wicked faltion againſt the rights of all 


mankind, which, it would be for the general 
good, to have ſuppreſs'd and extirpated, no one 
who has any ſenſe of generoſity can rejoice in its 

luccels: 
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SE . u. ſucceſs; Love of our country is then a private 55 


of univerſal benevolence. 
tuous, a great or noble, but what is alſo a uſeful 


there be a real neceſſity, 
Univerſal benevolence, therefore, is 


the moſt exalted and heroic ſpring of action, 


to an exceſs, 


fection, and muſt give way to the ic one 
And tho' we may be ſo far concern'd lor its iss 
perity, as to lament the degeneracy ac violence 
that prevails. in it, and even to hazard our lives 
to remedy its diſorders ; we can't ſurely wiſh well 
to it any other way, while *tis carrying on ſuch 
miſchievous ſchemes; we can't rejoice in its 
victories, without declaring ourſelves enemies to 
juſtice, liberty, and the univerſal happineſs, and, 
conſequently, being monſters of iniquity and cruelty, 
It appears upon the whole, that both private 
friendſhip, and the love of our country are oaly 
ſo far amiable and generous, as they are branches 
Nothing can be a vir- 


quality and *tis an infallibly right rule of judg- 
ing in all caſes of benevolence, which may ſcem 
to claſh and interfere with each other, to aim at 


the greateſt and moſt extenſive good: So that, if 
J am to ſacrifice my 


friend for the ſake of my country, and my 
country for the general happineſs of mankind, 
infinitely 


becauſe the univerſal good can't be purſued 


miſchievous and deſtructive 


princi- 


can proceed only from the love of goodneſs, and, 
conſequently, is a moſt godlike diſpoſition; the 


latter may both ſpring from little, jelf/5 motives, 
and terminate in a zarrow private intereſt : The 
former contains every inſtance of reſtrain'd and 


partial 


but private friendſhip and the 
love of our country may be fo perverted, as to 
become 


p'es: The former is intirely diſintereſted, and 


. lovely in it, and is therefore the whole fam of ſo- III. 
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partial affection, that has any thing great and St ru. 


cial virtue; whereas the latter, without more 
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inlarg'd views than the mere pleaſure of a friend, 


or the welfare of our country, forms a character 
ſo far from being eminently good, that it wants 
the very eſſentials of true goodneſs. And this, 
alone, is ſufficient to vindicate our Saviour's 
ſcheme of benevolence, and give us a high idea 
of its excellency and perfection, 1 proceed, how- 
ever, 1n the 

SE COND place, to offer a few things, more 
directly, in anſwer to the objection that has been 
made againſt it, from its not recommending, 
particularly, private friendſhip, and the love of 
our country. And, 


1ſt. There is one circumſtance, which has 


been already hinted, that will go a great way, of 


itſelf, to remove this ſeeming difficulty, viz. that 


the Chriſtian principle of univerſal benevolence 
includes both theſe, ſo far as they are founded 


in reaſon, and have any thing virtuous and praiſe- 


worthy in them: Univerſal benevolence muſt, in 


the very nature of the thing, comprehend every 


7 ſpecies of real benevolence; and a command to 


promote the general good, neceſſarily implies all 
the proper means of doing it; and, conſequent- 
ly, every inſtance of private friendſhip, and zeal 
for the intereſts of particular communities, that 


appears to have this natural tendency. 
Tis no uſt objection againſt moral diſcourſes, 
that they lay down, chiefly, general rules for 
dhe right conduct of life; for theſe alone are eter- 
nal and unchangeable morality: and the true ap- 
plication of them to particular caſes muſt be left 


to 
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SER u. to every man's own reaſon, becauſe it depends 


III. 


on a variety of circumſtances, that alter the 
expediency of things. To apply this to the 
point before us; The great law of benevolence 


is to aim at the happineſs of the whole ſpecies: 


This is a proper rule for all mankind, and 


obliges perſons of every complexion and cha- 


racter ; ; but the manner in which it may be 
done is, to different men, very different, and, 
conſequently, muſt be referr'd, in a great mea- 
ſure, to their own judgment and diſcretion: 


Nor is this likely to create any confuſion, be- 


honeſt mind, and the leaſt degree of reflection: 


cauſe general principles are eaſily accommodated 
to particular circumſtances, where there is an 


For every one that thinks muſt immediately ſee, 
that nothing can be an act of real benevolence 
which oppoſes the univerſal good; and will ſoon 
diſcern in what caſes, private friendſhip and the 
love of our country are a fit means to advance 
It, 4 

Let me obſerve farther, tho? the noble author, 
whom we are conſidering, ſeems to think it 2 
ſtrange ſuppoſition, that private friendſhip is 


not a matter of ſtrict and indiſpenſable duty up- 


on all, but, for the moſt part, a purely volun- 


tary engagement. General beneyolence is a 
fix'd, immutable, and univerſal duty. An ef- 


teem of good and virtuous characters is always 
rational, becauſe tis neceffarily connected wk” 


the owe of virtue itſelf: But this is not the no- 


tion of friendſhip ; which is a . peculiar relation, 
e form'd by a conſent and harmony of minds *, 


* CharaQealticks, Yol. 3. 5. 98. is the marginal au. 
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as well as founded in virtue; from whence 'tis S ER A. 


an undeniable conſequence, that it can't be every. 
man's duty, ſince it evidently depends on cir- 
cumſtances that are quite out of our power. 


There are innumerable inſtances, in which per- 
ſons may find ſcveral among their acquaintance, 


and in the ſame ſphere of life, whom they high- 


ly eſteem, but not one proper to be choſen for 


a cloſe and intimate friend; ſo that the recom- 
mending private friendſhip, in the general, mult 
have been very abſurd, ſince *tis only a rare and 
accidental obligation, and never falls in the way 
of a great part of mankind. And, beſides, it 


might have been attended with miſchievous 
effects; for the bulk of the world, thinking 


it a duty of religion, and a neceſſary branch of 


ſublime and heroic virtue, would enter into 


raſh, unconcerted, and diſagreeable alliances, which 
mult, naturally, produce a great deal of diſorder, 


and diſturb the peace of ſocieties : Whereas 
while they act upon the principal of univerſal 


benevolence, no ill conſequences can enſue; and, 


therefore, the inculcating this principle only, 
as an eſſential part of morality, and leaving pri- 
vate friendſhip to fall in as a branch of it, juſt as 


prudence, on a view of all circumſtances, directs, 


is the wiſe and beſt way of inſtructing man- 


kind. We may add farther, 


| 2dly. To vindicate our Saviour's conduct on 


this occaſion, that there has been very little need, 


in any age, to put men upon cultivating particy- 
lar friendſhips, and the love of their country 
but rather to give a check to thoſe narrow li- 
mited affections, and correct the exonbitancies 
of them, Mankind have a natural inclination 
ee 5 
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to both, and there is no fear of their neglecting 


ö either, ſo far as *tis truly generous and uſeful ; 


on the contrary, the only danger is, that they 
will be carried to ſo great a height, as to be preju- 
dicial to the general good. The experience of 
our own times, and the hiſtory of all ages, is 
an ample juſtification of the truth of this re- 
P „„ on 
Friendſhips have always been frequent enough 
But of what kind are they? do they not 


| ſpring from humour and caprice, from a har- 


mony of odd, whimſical, and unaccouutable tem- 
pere, from /ingulariry and ſelfiſhneſs ? or are 


they built upon the ſolid foundations of Honour 


and virtue? In like manner, zeal for the intereſt 
of a particular country is it not «univerſal ? 


But then is it truly benevolent and publick ſpirit- 
ed? Far from it: *Tis more commonly an ab- 
turd and childiſh prejudice, that makes men fo. 


extravagantly fond of themſelves, as to treat all 


| other nations with inſolence and contempt : Tis 


a zeal that makes an idol of our country, and 
is ready to ſacrifice even the good of the whole 


ſpecies to it: There was no reaſon, then, that 
our Saviour ſhould particularly inculcate theſe 
things, to which mankind have ſo natural a 
turn, and are fo apt to indulge to exceſs: His 
great work was to rectify all diſorders, and, 


in an eſpecial manner, the abuſe of good prin- 


ciples, and the extravagancies that ariſe from it 


and this he has effectually done, in the caſe be- 


fore us, by enforcing the obligations of univer- 
ſal goodneſs, which will regulate all inferior affec- 


tions without deſtroying them: For the obſerv- 


ing this rule will lead to every inſtance both of 
* friendſhip, 
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Chriftia an ſcheme of benevolence 


friendſhip, and love of our country, that is 8 r N 11. 


really amiable and beneficial, and diſcourage ſuch 


only of either kind as are unmanly, and miſ- | 


chievous. Let me obſerve, 
| 3dly. That there was 4 particular reaſon, 


from the circumſtances of the world at that time, 
why the Chriſtian religion ſhould not direct- 
ly and ſtrongly recommend the love of our 


country: In general, 'tis not a thing neceſſary 


to be inſiſted on, becauſe *tis included in the 
love of mankind,. and what all are powerfully 


inclin'd to by education, cuſtom, their own 
particular intereſt, and the like; but rather 
erxpedient that ſuch narrow prejudices ſhould be 
remov'd, by inculcating more generous and 
extenſive views: And *twas much leſs to be ex- 


pected at a juncture, when an affection for par- 


ticular countries was a general nuſance, and tri- 
umph'd over juſtice and humanity : For *tis 
well known, that the Zews were ſo partially 
fond of their own nation, that they look'd 


upon themſelves as the only favourites of hea- 


ven; which made them ſevere and rigid in 
8 cenſures, and moroſe and unſociable to 
all who were not of their religion : And, un- 
doubtedly, the notion that feems, generally, to 
have prevaibd among them, that the Meſj al was 


to be their temporal prince, and extend his do- 


minion over all the earth, would liave put them 
on ſubduing and oppreſſing other countries, as 
ſoon as they imagin'd they had a favourable op- 
portunity for it: They wanted nothing but the 


power to effect this vile and barbarous deſign, 5 


which their /ef/oneſs and pride ſuggeſted.— And 
as for the Romans, whoſe noble lectures of be- 


D nevolence 


III. 


4 
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Sx Au. nevolence and generoſity are ſo much boaſted of, 


III. 


much by it? 


and their love of their country repreſented as the 
very perfection of heroic virtue; the Romans, 
I ſay, were the plagues and ſcourges of mankind, 
and had actually carried their arms and con- 


queſts, and, together with them, terror, ſla- 


very, and ruin, thro? the greateſt Part of the then 
known world. N 

Was this now a time to recommend 
narrow views, and an attachment to particular ſo- 
cieties, when the general intereſt had ſuffered ſo 
| -It was rather the way to have 
deſtroy*d publick benevolence aitogether : The pro- 
per leſſon to be inculcated, in ſuch a confus'd 


and degenerate ſtate of things, was certainly 


univerſal goodneſs, in order to put a itop to the 
progreſs of ambition, avarice and luxury, which 
had introduc'd ſuch dreadful deſolation, and 


ſubverted liberty, juſtice, and all ſocial virtues: 4 
This was the only remedy that could be ap- 


plied to the prevailing diſorder : So that our Sa- 
viour's ſcheme of benevolence is not only, in 
itſelf, the nobleſt and moſt godlike that we can 
conceive of; but in keeping to fundamental and 


general principles, and not deſcending to leſſer i 


conſiderations, he acted the part of a wiſe refor- 
mer; a friend to the univerſal happineſs ;— 
and an enemy fo on Mon and ng. Suffer me 
to add. 
In the laſt place, that tho the Chriſtian reli 
gion has not particularly enjoin'd private friend- 
ſhip, and the love of our country, becauſe, ſo 


tar as they have any thing virtuous and com- 


mendable in them, they fall in neceſſarily with 


the * purſuit of the general good a 
6 
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becauſe t was needleſs in itſelf, this being the St N u. 


'Z conſtant bent of human nature; and finally, be- 
cauſe *tis always more proper to reſtrain the 
exceſſes of theſe principles, than to allow them 
2 ſcope and latitude, and was ſo particularly at the 
time of our Saviour! s appearance; tho', I ſay, 
for theſe very ſufficient and weighty reaſons, they 
are not directly enjoin'd in the Chriſtian religion, 
pet it is @ falſe inſinuation, that it has given no 
'# encouragement to them: For we have, in the 
character of Chriſt himſelf, an eminent exam 


ple of each of theſe virtues, which is equally 
binding, as an expreſs law, upon all who ac- 


knowledge his authority : He choſe but twelve 
perſons to be his immediate and conſtant follow- 


ers, and one of them he made his friend : Ac- 


cordingly we read, in the hiſtory of the New 


Teſtament, of the d; iſciple whom Jefus loved; 


III. 
ww) 


whom he always treated with confidence, and 


particular marks of tenderneſs and affection.— 


— Joh. xix. . 


Here was a friendſhip that ſprang from virtue; 20. 


from a conſent and harmony of the moſt bene- 
volent, mild, and amiable diſpoſitions; it was 
intirely rational, diſintereſted, generous and faith- 


| ful; ſubſervient to the univerſal good, being 


founded in the love of goodneſs itſelf ; and con- 
ſequently a perfect pattern for our imitation, 


And was not his weeping over Jeruſalem, Luke xis 
from a ſenſe of its impending ruin, a noble 11 


proof of his ardent concern for the public wel- 


fare ? were not all his labours to make his peo- 


ple happy, by reforming their corruptions and 
: vices? was it not for this that he ſuffered ſo many 
abuſes? ——-nay, did he not even die for the good 
of his country? I may add to this the — 

D2 oo. 
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fection for his countrymen, as to mn” that the 
greateſt of evils might befal himſelf, even to be 


Rom. ix. accursd from Chriſt, if, by that means, he might 


3˙ 


be the inſtrument of preſerving and eſtabliſhing 
their proſperity. Theſe are inſtances, than which, 


if we take in all circumſtances, none ever were, 
or can be, more great and heroical ; and had 


they been found among the old Greeks or Romans, 


they would have been celebrated with the moſt 
labour'd and magnificent encomiums, But when 


men ſet themſelves to magnify the powers of 
reaſon, and run down revelation, every thing, 


in the latter, has a low and invidious turn 


given to it; the moſt godlike virtues loſe 
their luſtre; and the moſt exalted ſcheme of 
morality is debas'd and vilified ; as in the caſe 


we have been conſidering, - Chriſtianity is re- 
preſented as being defective for what is its 
chief excellency, and renders it vaſtly prefer- | 
able to any ſyſtem of moral philoſophy, or any 
inſtitution of * that ever appeared in the 7 


world. 


Let us then be dhe to cultivate, to 
the utmoſt, diſintereſted and univerſal benevo- 


lence 3 for what is the perfection of our reli- 


gion muſt alſo be the rectitude and honour of 
our nature. Let our conſtant aim be the good 
of mankind. —— Let us enlarge our minds, 
daily, from little narrow prejudices, that all 


our private pleaſures, our friendſhips, our regards 


to our country, may be regulated with a view to 


this as their ultimate end. Nay, if it were po- 


fible, we ſhould extend our thoughts beyond our 
| own 


2 . „ 
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own ſpecies, and take in the whole univerſe of rati-S E N u. 
onal beings; for the more unbounded ſcope we give III. 
to our generous beneyolence and compaſſion, | 
the more truly noble it is; and the more 
nearly do we reſemble the ſupreme fountain 

of goodneſs, whoſe tender mercies are over all 

his works, | 5 | 
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SERMON IV. 


Of the image of God in man; or 


S ERM. 


the excellency of human nature. 


GEN. i. ver. 7. the former part. 


So Gad created man in his own Image, in 
the Image of God created he him. 


human nature: It is of the utmoſt im- 


portance towards the regular conduct of life; 


and all the errors of mankind in point of mora- 


lity, i. e. the moſt fatal errors that reaſonable 


creatures can be guilty of, are certainly owing 
to their not underſtanding, or not ſeriouſly con- 


ſidering, their own frame and conſtitution: And 


yet it may well be wonder'd at, that men ſhould 


be ſuch great ſtrangers to the deſign of their own 


nature, and of all the objects of Row, 
know the leaſt of tbemſelves; of themſelves, I 


fay, whom they are fond of even to exceſs, and 


whoſe welfare they neceſſarily deſire, but while 


they continue in this ſtate of ignorance cannot 


. For unleſs we examine into our own 


make, 


1 n 
n 


H E RE is no part of knowlege more 
conſiderable than a right knowledge of 
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make, and conſider the powers and capacities 8 * N u. 


wherewith we are indued, and the ends which 
the great Author of our being deſign'd us for, 


*tis impoſſible we ſhould underſtand our duty, or 
our happineſs. 


Indeed, human nature has been repreſented 


in ſo baſe, diſagreeable, and monſtrous a form, 


that the contemplation of it muſt needs be fright- 


ful and ſhocking to a generous mind; as having 


loſt its noble powers of reaſon and liberty, and 


i t being the ſeat of nothing but irregular, impure, 
and miſchievous paſſions ; as incapable of any 


thing that is good and virtuous, and prone to 
And if 
this were true, who could take any ſatisfaction 
in looking into himſelf, when he muſt behold 
But, 
thanks be to God, the honour of our nature 
may be eafily vindicated from ſuch unjuſt re- 
proaches, as will, I hope, evidently appear from 


all manner of vice and wickedneſs. 


ſuch a hideous picture of deformity ? 


the enſuing diſcourſe ; and, beſides, ſuch an 


account of it is, in its direct conſequences, of 
the utmoſt prejudice to the intereſts of religion 

and morality : For as, on the one hand, a right 
ſenſe of the dignity of human nature inſpires great 


deſigns, leads to the moſt beneficent, generous, 


and Godlike actions, and is a ſtrong preſervative 
from every thing that is vile and diſhonourable; 


ſo, on the other, when it is deſcribed as having 


nothing excellent or amiable in it, and as a 
complication of mean-ſpiritedneſs, ill. nature, ig- 
norance and vice; and when, upon this founda- 


tion, injuſtice, cryelty, ingratitude, pride, re- 
venge, and the worſt of villanies are repreſented 
as natural to mankind 3 this has a maniteſt tend- 
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Of the image of God in nan: 


Sz nM. ency to encourage their degenerate and licen- 


IV. 


tious practices, and furniſhes them with an 


excuſe for their wickedneſs, viz. the neceſſary | 


corruption and depravity of their nature. And 
finally, if this be a true picture of human na- 
ture, what muſt we think of the great original 
from which it was copied? muſt not the giving 
ſuch a character of it be highly diſhonourable 
to the ſupreme, and immutable perfection of 


its glorious author? The conſequence is plain 


and undeniable : For God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him, In 
diſcourſing farther on theſe words, I ſhall 


I. Show, wherein the image of the Diety, 
in man, conſiſts ; and that not only the fiyſt 
parents of the human race, but all mankind 
ſince, notwithſtanding the corrupt and de- 
generate ſtate of the world, were original- 


ly formed after the image of God. And, 


II. Conclude with ſome Proper and uſeful | in- 
ferences, 


J. I am to ſhow wherein the image of the 
Deity, in man, conſiſts; and that not only the 


firſt parents of the human race, but all mankind. 
ſince, notwithſtanding the corrupt and degene- 
rate ſtate of the world, were originally formed 
after the image of God, Some commentators 
have imagined, that by the image of God, in 
which he created our firſt parents, is meant a 


viſible ſplendor, a glory that conſtantly attended 
them, and reſembled, in ſome degree, the Shec- 


| bingo, which was | glorious Symbol of the 
divine 
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when bodily parts, and ſuch paſſions as frail men 


Scripture, we muſt underſtand ſuch deſcriptions, 


and nature of things. It remains then, that man 


and of diſcovering all thoſe truths which are ne- 


he is not impelled and determined by mere in- 


the inanimate and animal creation, is delcribd, a8 


or the excellency of human nature. 57 
divine preſence : But this is matter of mere con- SEM. 


jecture, and of very little conſequence in itſelf. IV. 


I ſhall therefore inſiſt no longer upon it, but 
proceed to mention ſome things that are more 
plain and certain, and of general and evident 
importance. 

Man is a being partly ſenſitive, and partly ra- 
nonal. There can be no reſemblance of his great 
Creator in the ſenſitive part of his frame, becauſe 
HE is a pure and infinite ſpirit: And therefore 


experience, are attributed to the great God in 


as uſed in condeſcenſion to our weakneſs, and 
narrow imperfect conceptions of things; and in- Gen. i. 26. 
terpret them in ſuch a manner, as will make them 
conſiſtent with plain paſſages that aſſert the /piri- 
tuality of the divine nature, and with the reafon 


can bear the image of the Deity only i in his intel- 
ligent nature. And, 

1/}. He reſembles his Creator in his reaſon, and 
underſtanding ; whereby he is capable of making 
very conſiderable improvements in knowledge, 


ceſſary to the right management of his conduct, 
and to ſecure his perfection and happineſs: in that 


ſtinct, but is capable of conſidering and examin- 
ing the nature and conſequences of things, and 
of making a deliberate and wiſe choice : And 
this, very probably, is one of the principal things 
intended in the text. For God, having finiſhed 


Procecding to the making a being in his own 
. 


58 Of the image of God in man: 


Sz NM. image, after his likeneſs, i. e. a reaſopable crea- 
TV. ture, who muſt, conſequently, reſemble him the 
e ſupreme and moſt perfect reaſon, and the great 
privilege deſigned to be conferred upon this be- 
ing was a dominion over the inferior creatures, in 
order to which reaſon was abſolutely neceſſary. 
And becauſe reaſon is the moſt eminent diſtin- 
ction and glory of the human nature, by which 
man, as Lord of the lower world, is highly ad- 
vanced above the other beings that inhabit it, tis 
not unlikely, that the hiſtorian reprefents the Deity 
as proceeding to this part of his creation with 
Peculiar ceremony, to do honour thereby to this 
excellent nature, and give us a becoming ſenſe of 
its importance and dignity. But, ; 
 2dly, The image of God, in man, has a re- 
ſpect, farther, to the moral rectitude in which he 
was created. The rational principle within him 
ſtrongly directed to all the duties of piety ; to the 
| practice of juſtice; and the exerciſe of benevo- 
| lence, one of the brighteſt characters of the Deity, 
| in all its branches; to which laſt virtue he was 
| alſo excited by peculiar inſtincts, that it was im- 
| poſſible for him entirely to ſuppreſs without loſing 
humanity itſelf, And as to his paſſions, they 
were all in a regular ſtate, and ſubject to the go- 
vernment of reaſon z which was capable of keep- 
ing them within their proper bounds, that they 
might not, at any time, be extravagant and diſ- 
_ orderly. This was the firſt happy ſtate of man. 
And in conſequence of his underſtanding, the 
great compaſs of his rational powers, his moral 
rectitude, and particularly, the kind and bene vo- 
lent affections of his nature, (in which conſiſted 
his more immediate reſemblance of his maker) 


\ he 


or the excellency of human nature. 


he was appointed to exerciſe dominion over the 
inferior creatures; and fo to be the repreſentative 
of the great author and governor of nature in 


Z this lower world, and diſpenſe his authority, 1 


have given this ſhort and general account of the 


image of God in man, that I might have time to 


demonſtrate, what is of the greateſt importance, 
and the only thing that can make a diſcourſe on 


this ſubject uſeful to us, viz. That, in all theſe 
reſpects, not only the firſt parents of mankind, 
but their deſcendants, were originally formed af- 
ter the divine image. And, | 

Iſt. None will deny that mankind are reaſona- 
ble creatures, how much ſoever they may be in- 
clined to diminiſh the excellency, and weaken the 
force of human reaſon: And, I think, it can, 
with as little juſtice, be denied, that the reaſon 


of mankind is able, in all important inſtances, to 
diſtinguiſh between right and wrong, good and 


evil; and that their intellectual faculties are of 


very large extent, formed for making great and 


wonderful diſcoveries, and capable of being, for 
ever, enlarged and improved; ſo that, as reaſo- 
nable creatures, they ſtill evidently retain the 
image of God. And this, I believe, will be eaſi- 


ly allowed, and the only queſtion will be, whe- 


ther mankind, in their original formation, before 


they are perverted and corrupted by prejudices of 
education and cuſtom, the influence of evil exam- 


ples, and vitious . habits wilfully contracted, ſtill 
retain the 1 image of God, with reſpect to moral 


reſtitude. 


Now that this is really the caſe appears from 
hence, that they have underſtanding to direct the 
impulſes and affections of the animal nature, to 
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Of the image of God in nan: 


SE & u. conſider when they are to be indulged, and when 


50 ö 


reſtrained, to form juſt notions of happineſs, and 
regulate the deſire of preſent ſenſitive pleaſure, 
that it may not interfere with the rectitude of their 
higher powers, and the exerciſe of benevolence 
towards their fellow- creatures; that having a prin- 


ciple of reaſon and liberty, they muſt be capable 
of knowing, loving, and ſerving God their Crea- 


tor, and ſupreme governor, and of the pleaſures 
of mutual benevolence and friendſhip, as well as of 
governing their animal paſſions, by keeping them 


within due bounds, and controuling them when 


they grow licentious and extravagant ; and that 
this is the direct tendency of human nature, even 
in its preſent ſtate, For human nature, even in 
its preſent conſtitution, is a reaſonable nature, and 
the reaſonable nature of man has no evil tendency, 
but directs to the purſuit of wiſdom and virtue, 


and to ſuppreſs all corrupt deſires. 


For inſtance, is it not agreeable to human nature 
to reverence the great author and governor of the 


world, and ſecure his protection and favour, on 
whom we abſolutely depend, by an imitation of 
his perfections, and obedience to his commands? 
Does not nature teach us to be juſt and charitable, 
to compaſſionate the miſerable, and relieve the 


diſtreſs'd? are not theſe virtues ſuitable to our 


ſtrongeſt alfections and inſtincts? and the contrary 


vices, by the univerſal conſent of mankind, brand- 


ed as inhuman and monſtrous? Again, is it not 


natural to us to ſeek and endeavour to promote 


our own happineſs, and, conſequently, to mortify 
all thoſe evil appetites, which are the ſources of 


corruption and miſery ? Or does our nature direct 
us to rebel againſt the author of our being, to 
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or the excellency of human nature. 


and injuſtice, and in the miſery of our fellow 
creatures, and to be agitated by wild and extra- 
| vagant deſires which ſink us even below the con- 


dition of brutes? Mankind may, indeed, dege- 
gnerate into this miſerable ſtate, but, till, all muſt 
allow that this is not human nature, but a molt 
| dreadful depravation of it; for our reaſonable na- 


ture teaches us to abhor theſe things: So that, ac- 


'F ; 2 to Solomon's obſervation, in all ages of the 
Vorld, God made man upright, but they have ſought Ecclef. 
out many inventions. For the original integrity of vil 28 


human nature does not conſiſt in having no temp- 


tations to vice, but in being able to ſubdue and 


conquer ſuch temptations: Which it muſt be ca- 
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Br upon our own kind, to delight in oppreſſion 8 = u. 


VL 


pable of doing as it has Teaſon to direct it to what 


is right and fit to be 'done, and a power of 


cording to its right judgment of things. 
It muſt, after all, be confeſs*d, that there is 1 


= ſickneſs and diſorder, in our el frame, intro- 


duced by the fall, which, conſidering the cloſe- 


neſs and intimacy of their union, may be ſuppoſ- 
ed, in ſome meaſure, to affect the mind: It may 


chooſing freely, and conſequently of acting ac- 


be a clog upon our reaſoning powers, and 


ſtrengthen the animal paſſions: But this is en- 


tirely a natural, and not a moral defect; which 
can't ariſe, in any inſtance, from bodily conſtitu- 


tion, but only from a perverſeneſs and depravity 
of the will: And ſuch natural diforders are only, 


| like external objects and circumſtances, occaſſons 


of, and 7emptations to vice, and conſequently of 


no weight againſt any un of the FPG argu- 
ment. 


The 
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SERM. 
IV. 
— 


O the image of God in man : 


The grand foundation of men's error, in judg- 


1ng of theſe things, has been this, either that they 


have taken their eſtimate of human nature from 
the /en/itive and brutal part of it, and not from 
the intelligent and moral, and repreſented to their 
minds, as the original ſtate of it, ſuch evil diſpo- 
ſitions and habits as are ôf their own creating; 
or elſe, that they have underſtood particular paſ- 
ſages of ſcripture, which give the character of 


the moſt profligate and abandoned ſinners, as de- 


ſcribing the natural temper of all mankind; and 
ſtrained ſtrong figurative expreſſions, which are 
very frequent in the eaſtern languages, to their 
higheſt ſenſe, contrary to the general deſign of the 


Tevelation, as well as the plain reaſon of things: 


And, indeed, if perſons will proceed in ſuch an 
undiſtinguiſhing way, *tis no wonder they bring, 
themſelves to believe any thing, however abſurd 
and in itſelf incredible. Let me only add, that 
as it is a plain and obvious truth, how much ſo- 


ever mens partial views of things, and miſap- 


prehenſion of ſome doubtful paſſages of ſcripture 
may confound and darken it; that human nature, 
even 1n its preſent ſtate, is a reaſonable nature, 
and that to ſuch a nature as this vice and wicked- 
neſs, of all kinds, is neceſſarily repugnant : be- 


| ſides, I fay, that this is an obvious truth; ſuch 


a ſenſe of things, which is ſo much the honour 
of human nature, and of the great God, who for- 


med it to reſemble his own pertections, muſt. 


yield abundant. ſatisfaction to my yg and 


every generous mind, 


I ſhall but juſt mention, that man continues ; 
ſtill to bear the image of God, in reſpect of his 


_ dominion over the inferior creatures, The inani- 


mats, 


or the excellency of human nature. 


mate, vegetable, and animal world are uſeful to 8 : 5 1. 


him various ways; ſome by their labour; others 
for food and clothing; and not only adminiſter 
to his neceſſities; but contribute, jointly, to the 
convenience and ornament of life: And it may 
be queſtioned, whether it would be poſſible for 
him, in ſome inſtances, to exerciſe his dominion 
in the manner he now does, were it not for a kind 
of 1nſtinF planted in the nature of animals, to ac- 


knowledge him as their ſuperior Lord. But 1 


diſmiſs this head, and proceed 


II. To make ſome uſeful inferences from what 
has been ſaid. And, SES 


iſt, Let us be thankful to God for having ſo 
diſtinguiſhed and honored our nature, as to form 
it after his own image, Our rational and moral 
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— 


powers, by which we reſemble the Deity, are the 


chief excellency and advantage of our nature: By 


theſe we are eminently advanced above the brute 


creatures, rendered capable of the pleaſures of ſo- 
ciety and friendſhip, and of improvements in 
knowledge and virtue: Tis by means of theſe 
powers, that we alone, of the whole viſible world, 
are fitted to contemplate the great author of the 
univerſe, and celebrate the glory of his perfec- 
tions. Are we not then under the ſtrongeſt ties 


of gratitude, by our united praiſes, to excite, in 


one anothers minds, a warm and affectionate ſenſe 
of his goodneſs, and a generous ambition of imi- 
tating his moſt excellent character? Shall we omit 


a duty, for which we are ſo peculiarly formed, 


and the obligation to which ariſes, immediately, 
from our very make and conſtitution? And as the 
noble 
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Sn M. noble faculties, with which he has adorned our 


2 


and temperance, or the regulating our affections 


Of the image of God in man: 


minds, qualify us for paying him a voluntary ho- 


mage and obedience, ſhall we not teſtify our ſenſe 


of this high favour by the moſt entire and chear- 
ful reſignation, and devotedneſs to his ſervice? 

All the laws, by which he governs us, are 
the reſult of moſt perfect wiſdom and goodneſs, 
and calculated to promote our ſupreme perfection 
and felicity; and therefore piety, juſtice, charity 


and deſires, are eſſentially our duty by the very 


frame of our nature: And if we are wilfully de- 


ficient in any one branch of it; if we are thought- 


leſs and inconſiderate, and negligent of our ac- 
tions, we are unworthy the name of reaſonable 


creatures, and highly affront the wiſe and boun- 
tiful author of our beings, who hath beſtowed 
that excellent character upon us. 


2dly. Let us maintain a juſt ſenſe of the worth 


and dignity of our nature, as we have the honour 


to be formed after the image of God: I mean, 


that we ſhould value it in ſuch a degree, as is ne- 
ceſſary to enable us to ſupport our character, and 
inſpire ſentiments of generoſity and virtue. Tis 
a laudable greatneſs of mind to preſerve ſuch an 
opinion of the excellency of our nature, as ſhalt 


reſtrain from baſe and diſgraceful actions: And 
no thought will more effectually anſwer this end, 


than that of our being made in the likeneſs of the 


greateſt and beſt of beings: Shall ſuch a one diſ- 


honour himſelf fo far, as to relinquiſh the noble 


entertainments of the mind, which are peculiar 


to rational beings, for thoſe groſs and ſenſual gra- 


tifications, which he enjoys in common with 


inferiour and irrational creatures? ? and thereby 


from 
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or the excellency of human nature. 


genuous ſpirit would reje& all temptations of this 
kind with /corn and indignation. 

Or ſhall I conſent to become wv1iler than a brute, 
by rooting out of my nature the principles of be- 
nevolence and compaſſion, which are the moſt 
lovely and adorable perfections of the ſupreme 


being, and making myſelf a monſter of cruelty 


and Tevenge? 

When reaſon, which, by the ſkilful hand that 
formed us, was placed in the ſeat of government, 
is ſubjected to blind and headſtrong appetites, and 
we are the ſ/aves and the ſport of paſſion ; when 
we are aſhamed of a wiſe and regular conduct, 
and ſteddy adherence to the rules of religion, or 
afraid of the conſequences, and ſacrifice our virtue 
to worldly honour and advantage; when our in- 
telligent and active powers, which are fitted for 


ſuch noble purpoſes, and high employments, are 
loſt in indolence and ſloth; when inſtead of being 


uſeful to others, and cultivating, in our minds, 


habits of juſtice, and univerſal charity, we prac- 
tiſe oppreſſion, fraud, and injury; alas! how wo- 


fully is that excellent nature debaſed, which was 
formed for ſuch high advancement, and even for 


godlike perfection? Where is, then, the amialle 


image of the Deity, our chief ornament and glo- 
ry! Nay, I may aſk, where is humanity itſell! 


For *tis reaſon alone that makes men of us, and 


is the moſt diſtinguiſhing part we bear of the divine 


image; and therefore as men, and creatures re- 
ſembling the great author of our beings, we ought 
to have : a Juit and conſtant ſenſe of the dignity of 


1 our 
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from being exalted to a reſemblance of the Deny, 8 3 


ſink into the condition of a nere animal? An in- 
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Of the image of God in man: 


8 ER u. our reaſonable nature, that we may never be tempt- 


IV. 
, — 


ed to do any thing unworthy of it. 


340). The notion, that man was made after 4 
the image of God, teaches us to love, reſpect, 


and honour our fellow creatures, as well as to 


ſet a juſt value on ourſelves: For the affection 


and reſpect being due to human nature, or rather 
to the degrees of reaſon and moral Perfeltion, its 
reſemblance of the Deity, which appear in it, is 


equally due to it in my neighbour as in my own 


perſon ; and can't be with- held without doing Ju- 
ſtice, and ſhewing contempt both to the i image, 
and original, Crueity, even to brute creatures, 18 


a certain ſign of avery baſe and degenerate mind ; 
but it muſt be attended with peculiar aggrava- 


tions, when *tis exerciſed towards ſuch as bear 


a reſemblance of our maker : And therefore *tis 


very remarkable, that when God appointed, by 
an expreſs command, that murderers ſhould be 
puniſhed with death, this reaſon is aſſign'd for it, 


Gen. ix. 6. for in the image of God made he man. 


Upon the ſame account every lower injury muſt 
be criminal in proportion; and the contrary du- 


ties of benevolence and mercy neceſſary and in- 
diſpenſable. And, doubtleſs, tis for this reaſon, 
among others, that the love of God and of our 
neighbour are repreſented, in ſcripture, as having 


an inſeparable connection with each other; which, 

indeed, is very evident, even from the nature of 
the thing. And ſince ALL mankind are made 
after the likeneſs of God, our good will to them 


muſt be. 4niverſal: For we act a very contradic- 
tory and inconſiſtent part, if we profeſs a reve- 


rence and eſteem of the God of human nature, the 


father of the ſpirits * all fleſh, and pretend to 
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or the excellency of human nature. 


and, at the ſame time, confine our good offices 
to a particular family, nation, or religious profeſſion ; 
and are hard hearted to a'l the reſt, who, equally, 
bear the impreſſion. of his excellent and divine 


image. 


67 
celebrate the glory of his univerſa! goodneſs; Sx 11 
9 


Again, as we believe that we were made in 


the! image of God, and to act in imitation of his 


example, tis our duty to exerciſe our dominion 


over brute animals with lenily, moderation, and 
mercy : For by unneceſſary ſeverities and cruel- 
ties towards them, we manifeſt a barbarous and 
lavage temper of mind, and conſequently that 
we have loſt thoſe ſentiments of goodneſs and 


pity, which are our moſt glorious reſemblance of 


the great Creator; and act contrary to thoſe ex- 
cellent rules, which he himſelf adheres to in the 
government of the univerſe. And I can't he'p 


obſerving upon this occaſion, that our treatment 


of brute creatures, who, in reſpect of their many 


ſervices to mankind, as well as from the regard 


due to our common Creator, have a claim to much 
better uſage from us, muſt be matter of great un- 
eaſineſs to perſons of a benevolent and generous 


diſpoſition z not only upon the account of the mi- 


ſery which they endure; but becauſe the barbarous 


inſtruments of their miſery are ſo far from having 
that merciful temper, which the Chriſtian religion 


recommends, that they ſeem, almoſt, to have 
forgot common humanity, | | 


A. Since no part of che! image of God ap- 


pears in the conſtitution of our bodies, and the 


animal frame, but all in the intelligent nature; 


let us not value ourſelves chiefly upon health, 
ſtrength, beauty, or any other enjoy ments that 
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SERM. are external to the mind, but upon cultiva- 


IV. 


Of the image of God in man : 


ting our rational powers, and our moral perfec- 
tion; or, in the language of ſcripture, on our be- 
ing credied, after the image of God, in Neben 
and true holineſs. 

Finally, we learn, from what has been ſaid, to va- 
lue the Chriſtian religion, the chief view of which 
is to purify and exalt human reaſon, obſcur'd and 
debagd by ſuperſtition and vice, and reſtore the 
original rectitude of our nature: This great deſign 


it is very wiſely adapted to promote. For the 


laws of this excellent revelation have a neceſſary 
tendency to the ſupreme perfection and happineſs 


of reaſonable beings; and it enforces the obſerva- 


tion of them, in which conſiſts our neareſt and 
moſt honourable conformity to the nature of God, 


by the moſt important and encouraging motives. 


Rom. 18. By the goſpel, the wrath of God is reveaPd from 


heaven, againſt all ungodlineſs and unrighteouſneſs 
of men, who hold the truth in unrighteouſneſs. 


2Pet. i. 4. Therein, likewiſe, are given unto us exceeding 


great and precious promiſes, that by theſe wwe might 
be partakers of a divine nature; particularly the 


promiſe of a glorious reſurrection to eternal lite, 
when the faculties of the mind will be enlarged, 
and its pleaſures more pure and ſubſtantial ;, and 


when even this corruptible and animal frame will 


be raifed a /piriiual body, and put on incorruption 


and immortality; and, conſequently, inſtead of 
being a clog upon the rational nature, be aſſiſting 
to it in its moſt refined operations. Then it will 


be ſeen, in a much more glorious manner than it 


ever has been in this world, or than it could have 
been if mankind had retained their primitive in- 


nocency, that God made man in his own image: a 
Then. 
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Then the human nature will appear in its fulleſt Se R Au. 
luſtre and dignity. IV. 


I can't conclude without obſerving, that even 


¶ the poſitive inſtitutions of Chriſtianity are calcula- 


ted to advance the ſame bleſſed deſign, namely, 
to reſtore and perfect the image of the Deity in 


Jus; as, by their tendency to eſtabliſh and confirm 


good diſpoſitions, they aſſiſt and promote the pur- 
ſuit of real and Godlike virtue. Let us be perſua- 
ded therefore, in the uſe of thoſe means which 
our holy religion preſcribes, to get as great a re- 
ſemblance of our maker, in his moral character, 
as is poſſible ; that we may hereafter be admitted 


into the regions of light and immortality, where 
we ſhall be more compleatly [ke him, becauſe we 

ſhall /ee him as he is, and improve in this likeneſs, 
and conſequent] y, in honour and tclicity tor 
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SERMON V. 


God not an arbitrary being. 


a 


Rom. ix. 20. 


Nay, but, O man, who art thou that re- 


lent, and founded on the higheſt rea- 
ſon, there is a great deal of {ki:l and 
judgment required in order to a rational and juc- 


ceſsful defence of it. We ought not only to un- 
derſtand it thoroughly ourſelves, before we at- 
tempt to recommend it to others, but ſhould 

take care to ſupport it by none but ſolid argu- 


ments, that will bear being examined, and ſtand 


the teſt of a ſtrict and critical enquiry ; and to give 


proper anſwers to the objections of its adverſaries. 


For, by an ill management, we may injure and 
expoſe the beſt cauſe in the world; and when the 


oppoſers of religion find that our arguments for 


it are weak and trifling, they will eaſily be per- 


ſuaded to triumph, as if they had gained a com- 


pleat victory; and imagining, tho? without juſt 


ground, that this is all that can be ſaid in vin- 
dicatiqn of it, their prejudices will be more ſtrong 
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God not an arbitrary being. 


and invincible: This is eſpecially true with re- 8 T M. 


ſpe& to our reaſonings about the providence of 
God, upon which all religion depends. The 
ſame way of anſwering objections will not do in 


all caſes; but, on the contrary, what may be very 


properly urged at one time, will, at another, 


leave the truth quite naked and defenſeleſs; nay, 


in the opinion of the ignorant and prejudiced, 
ſtrengthen the cauſe of infidelity, 


Thus the words of the text were very perti- 4 


nently applied by St. Paul, as I ſhall have occa- 


ſion to ſhew in the following diſcourſe ; but have 


been uſed by others, who overlook the particular 
caſe of which the apoſtle was treating, in anſwer 
to objections to which they are by no means 
adapted; objections that are really unanſwerable, 
being againſt ſuppoſed methods of conduct in the 
Deity, which are abſolutely inconſiſtent with juſ- 


> tice and goodneſs: And ſince, beſides this, fuch 


principles have been inferred from them, as re- 


preſent the ſupreme and moſt perfect being under 


the character of a mere arbitrary ſovereign; and 
render it impoſſible for us to judge , or argue 
from his moral perfections, which are the only 


foundation of amiable conceptions of him, and 
of the true peace and comfort of mens minds, as 


well as the ſureſt rule we have to direct us in our 


religious enquiries; I think I cannot imploy your 


time more profitably, than in ſettling the true 
ſenſe of this text, and guarding it againſt miſcon- 


ſtructions: Eſpecially if it be conſidered, that tis 


but too natural for unthinking people to make ill 
uſes of it, injurious to the honour of God, and 
the cauſe of piety and virtue, I fall therefore, 


E 4 I. Point 
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God not an arbitrary being. 


I. Point out two or three things that are not 
imply'd in it. 

IT. Propoſe a few caſes, to which, if they 

could happen, and were urged as objections 

againſt the providence of God, it would not 

be a ſufficient and rational reply. And then, 

III. Shew to what caſes theſe words may be 


properly e 


I. I am to point out two or three things that : 
are not implied in the text, but are falſe and 
groundleſs inferences Ne it. And, 


11. We ought not to fer from it, that God 
is a deſpotic arbitrary Sovereign, whole vill is 
the only rule of his actions. The great God, 

| tho? he be ſupreme and accountable to none, al- 
ways governs himſelf by the eternal and unalte- 
rable rules of wiſdom, equity, and goodneſs: 
His will is not, /#f, the ſtandard and meaſure 
of right; but there is an intrinſic neceſſary dif- 
jerence, in the nature of things, between juſt and 
unjuſt, beneficence and cruelty, that cannot be 
altered by the authority, will, or determination 
of any being whatſoever, Indeed, what God 
wills is always right and fit, always, upon the 
whole, fitteſt and beſt. But why? not merely 
| becauſe he wills it, but becauſe he is neceilarily 
wiſe, juſt and good. For can any man imagine, 
that if he ſhould will to deceive, to vex and tor- 
4 ment his innocent creatures, and employ his in- 
\| finite power only to make them miſerable (which 

| is a very poſſible ſuppoſition, if his will alone be 
the rule of his proceedings) 1 ſuch a conduct would 


be 
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be juſtifiable; nay, for even this muſt be main-S ER u. 
tained as a neceſſary conſequence from ſuch prin- 


ciples, that it would be better and more praiſo- 
worthy than righteouſneſs, truth and mercy ? 


There cannot be a more diſhonourable reflec- 


tion on the Deity, than to ſuppoſe he acts with- 


out a reaſon, merely from humour, and arbitrary 


| pleaſure : It repreſents him as a 7yrant, not as a 
wiſe and righteous | Governor : It renders him 
frightful to our contemplations, the object of 


aver ſion and horror, and deſtroys all rational eſteem 


and love of him, and confidence in him: All ex- 
pectations of favour from him muſt fink and va- 
niſn at once. For who knows how ſuch a capri- 
cious being, who is not determined by reaſon and 


juſtice, but makes his will his only law, who can 


know, I ſay, in what manner he will act 
What poſſible aſſurance can there be, that he will 
not reſolye on the miſery, and ruin, of his ratio- 
nal creatures? Nay, it he has promiſed the con- 
trary, can we have any probability that the ſame 
Surg, will that made, will not alſo break the 
promiſe? Mere will and humour are fickle, uncer- 


lain, changeable things, but truth and goodneſs 


are ſteddy principles, and a ſolid foundation for 
our truſt and hope. I ſhall only add, that the 
repreſenting the Deity i in this manner renders him 
infinitely more formidable than any earthly tyrants 


ever were, or can be, even thoſe who have been 
the greateſt ſcourges and plagues to mankind, be- 
cauſe he is poſſelt of almighty and ene 
ple power; and the thouglit of almighty power, 


* 


that is not directed by wiſdom and goodneſs, 


muſt fill the mind with the utmoſt aſtoniſoment and 
terror, ——Shall we then give ſuch a reproach- 


fab 
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ful, ſuch a deteſtable character of the moſt perfect, 
the moſt amiable of all beings? -——— ſhall we 
picture the very het of beings as e -yorſt ? 
And repreſent him, i: whoſe u ig wil- 
dom, ſtrict impartial juſtice, and univerial un- 
changeable goodneſs, the whole rational world 
have the higheſt reaſon to rejoice, as one that 
every wiſe man mult wiſh not 7o exit. = 

2dly, It can't be inferr'd from the text, that 
men are not to enquire into the reaſons o God's 
proceedings; or that they are, in no caſes, able 
to judge of the juſtice of his methods of provi- 
dence, For God himſelf, in the icriptures, fre- 
quently appeals to mankind concerning the equi- 
ty of the general rules of his providential go- 
vernment: From whence 'tis plain, that even 
he, that moſt perfect being, who is directed by 
abſolute and invariable reaſon, would not have 
us believe implicity that any thing is juſt becauſe 
he does it; but only requires of us to approve 
of it ſo far, as we can reconcile it to the ge- 
neral principles of juſtice and equity. In mak- 
ing this appeal God evidently ſuppoſes, that the 
reaſon of mankind is not only capable of judg- 
ing in matters of religion, but of determining 
concerning bis actions; at leaſt concerning the fit- 
neſs of the general rules, by which he governs 
the world: And therefore men are over modeſt, 
when they refuſe to allow their reaſon that honour 
which the great Creator himſelf has done it; 
when they repreſent it as blind and erroneous ; 
in caſes of the higheſt importance; and as know- 
ing no more, and having no more diſtinct and 
Proper ideas of the moral perfections of the ſu 
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me Governor, than the brutes that are void of 8 1 5 M. 
underſtanding. Little do they conſider how much 
they diſhonour and diſparage the infinite wiſdom 
of God, when they diſgrace and vility their own 
reaſon bow much, I ſay, they diſhonour the infinite 

vwiſdom of God, who hath appealed to this di/- 
carded, abandoned reaſon to decide in points of 
the utmoſt conſequence, and as the rule by which 
we muſt be ultimately conducted, in all our reli- 
gious enquiries : For, indeed, whether God had 

appealed to it or no, men muſt, if they think, 

neceſſarily follow its directions; and no authori- 
ty whatever, however it may reſtrain and terrify, 
can make them believe any principles, or approve 
of any actions as juſt and right, which are evi- 
dently repugnant to it. 

And if we are capable of judging concerning 
the equity of thoſe rules by which the divine go- 
vernment is exerciſed, the general principles of 
juſtice mult be the fame both with reſpect to God 
and man, If they are different with reſpect to 

F our Maker, and are ſomething myſterious, and 
incomprehenſible, we know not what, tis impoſſi- 
ble we ſhould be able to determine, in any in- 
ſtance, whether the divine conduct be juſt, or un- 
juſt; for how can we judge without ideas? And 
thus an eſſential perfection of the Deity will be 
impoſſible to be demonſtrated by us, which, not- 
withſtanding, 1 is a fundamental principle of all re- 
ligion, Indeed there may be difficulties, to ſuch 
imperfect and ſhort-ſighted creatures as we are, 
in judging of particular actings of providence, for 
want of underſtanding the entire ſcheme that the 
great governor of the world is purſuing ; but if 
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God not an arbitrary being. 
we ſuppoſe that God himſelf can, for inſtance, 
puniſh his creatures for what they could not help, 


and yet be clear of the charge of injuſtice, we 


confound and deſtroy the neceſſary and immuta- 
ble diſtinction between good and evil; and make 


it impoſlible for mankind to imitate his moral 


perfections, in which their higheſt honour and 
happineſs conſiſts. We could, then, have no 


probability what k ind of behaviour was likely to 


be pleaſing to him, nor what ſcheme of religion 


was moſt worthy of him: Nay we could not be 


{ure that the beſt of men would not be the objects 
of his diſpleaſure, and the worſt his peculiar fa- 
vourites; and, conſequently, the wa 9 of reli- 


gion, and purſuit of virtue, would really be, as 


its enemies miſrepreſent 1 it, no better than enthu- 


faſm. 
And from what has been faid it neceſſarily fol- 


lows, that the ſupreme being will never think we 


do him honour, if we give ſuch an account of the 
conduct of his proyidence, as contradicts our na- 
tural notions of juſtice and equity : Nay, to fay 
that he is unjuſt may be more honourable to him, 
than to give him the character of a righteous be- 


ing. For upon the ſuppoſition that the general 


notion of juſtice is quite diſtinct, in God, from 


what it is in man; if we fay the Deity is unjuſt, 8 


we ſay a thing of which we have no certain deter- 


minate idea; and, conſequently, nothing that is 


directly injurious to his abſolute perfection: The 


word injuſtice is a mere empty ſound, without 


meaning. But if we affirm that he may deceive 


his creatures, or puniſh them beyond what their 


iniquities deſerve, we repreſent him, really, as an 
evil, vitious being, one whom every wiſe and 


good 


SJ 
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good man muſt abhor; and, conſequently, fix a8 E f u. 
7 reproach upon his character, that no nominal ** 
”* tompliments can atone for. For even ſuch im- a 
perfect creatures as we, if juſt and good were 
made to ſignify tyranny and cruelty, ſhould be 
ſo far from being fond of accepting the title, 
that we ſhould reject it, if it was offered us, 
with diſdain and indignation. DOE 
I There is a phraſe commonly uſed, which 
perhaps, has led ſome perſons into the miſ- 
takes I have been guarding againſt, viz. that 
the end which God deſigns, in all his actions, 
in the creation and providential government of the 
world, is his own glory. The expreſſion itſelf is, 
undoubtedly, capable of a juſt and rational ſenſe z 
but has been groſsly miſapplied, and made to 
ſignify, what it can never fairly ſignify, ſome- 
thing diſtinf? from, and even inconſiſtent with, 
the exerciſe of juſtice and goodneſs. And, in- 
deed, *tis natural for men to interpret it agree- f 
ably to the notions they entertain of God; 
and, conſequently, with perſons whoſe appre- 
| henſions are different, it will have a quite dif- 
| ferent meaning, and be either true, or falſe, as 
their apprehenſions are rational or otherwiſe. 
Thus, if men conceive of God as a mere abſo- 
lute ſovereigh, according to them, his glory muſt 
conſiſt in the exerciſe of an uncontroulable and 
unaccountable ſovereignty, and every thing will 
be right, merely becauſe he wills it, and has reſiſt- 
leſs power to effect it. But this, I have ſhewn, 
is figuring the almighty being as a tyrant, who 
| delights in nothing but lawleſs will, and arbi- 
KF trary dominion; whereas the true glory of a 
ſovereign is in the wiſdom, juſtice, and cle- 
5 | þ mency 
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8ER. mency of this government. Again, if we imagine 
it to be the chief attribute of the Deity, that he 
is ſtrict and rigorous in puniſhing his glory will 
be moſt eminently diſplayed when he is moſt. 
fiiff and inexorable, when he has moſt of ſtern, 
inflexible ſeverity, and leaſt of mercy, But if 
we believe him to be neceſſarily wiſe, righteous, 
and good, it will then be his chief glory to 
exerciſe an equal and impartial, but, at the ſame 
time, a gracious providence over all his crea- 
tures; and invariably to purſue the fitteſt mea- 
| ſures to promote the general good, And I may 
appeal to all mankind, if they will lay aſide 
their prejudices, and confult only their reaſon, 
whether this does not give a vaſtly more ho- | 


nourable and amiable notion of him, than the | 
deſcribing him either as an arbitrary ſovereign, or 
an unrelenting judge. The glory of God can't 


be a diſtinct conſideration from the exerciſe of his 
moral perfections for the happineſs of his crea- 
tures, becauſe in this view he appears moſt ex- 
cellent, and in the higheſt honour and dignity, 
as creator and governour of the univerſe, and 
the compaſſionate father of all intelligent be- 
ings: And a defect in power, knowledge, or ex- 
tent of dominion, would not ſtain and obſcure 
his glory, in any degree of compariſon, like 
acts of injuſtice, and cruelty, I proceed now, 
2dly. Having pointed out ſome general prin- 
ciples that are falſely inferred from the text, 
nay, but, O man, who art thou that replieſs 
againſt God? to mention, briefly, a few caſes, 
to which if they could happen, and were urged 
as objections againſt the providence of God, it 
would not be a /afficient, and raſional reply. 
E | And, 


tr 
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And, in general, ſuch an anſwer muſt be very 8 & u. 


weak and trifling in all caſes, that are evidently 
repugnant to juſtice and goodneſs, Thus, if we 
could ſuppoſe, that God had abſolutely deter- 
mined the final and eternal miſery of great num- 
bers of his rational creatures; or that he tempted 


and excited them to fin ; that he enjoined im- 


practicable duties, and puniſhed any for not 
believing or not doing impoſſibilities; if theſe 
extravagant things, I ſay, could be ſuppoſed of 


the ſupreme and all- perfect being, who is righte- 
ous in all his ways, and whoſe tender mercies 


are over all his works; it would be the moſt im- 
pertinent thing in the world, to think to ſatisfy 


the reaſon of mankind by reſolving all into his 


ſovereignty, and ſaying who art thou, that repli- 


eſe againſt God? The ſovereignty of God, and 
his right to act as he pleeaſes in caſes where 
juſtice is not concerned, is not the thing diſ- 


puted, but his equity and goodneſs; which can 


only be vindicated by ſhewing, either that the 


above-mentioned methods of acting are not in- 
ſtances of arbitrarineſs and cruelty, or that ar- 


bitrarineſs and cruelty, which are reckon'd mon- 
ſtrous crimes in all other beings, are no ble- 


miſhes in God's government of the world. 


Indeed, had I a notion of the ſupreme crea- 
tor and father of mankind (I ſpeak it with quite 


different ſentiments, and with the higheſt eſteem 
and reverence of his moral character) but had 
I really a notion of him as deſtitute of equity 


and benevolence, and acting only for the often- 


ration of his ſupreme power, and ſovereign do- 
minion, I might, perhaps think it prudent not 
to complain, that I might not expoſe myſelf to 
== as 
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Se x u. the reſentment of ſo terrible an. enemy; — but 
J would there be ever the leſs reaſon for complaint? 


* 


his fears; 


The mouth of the objeckor might be ſtopped by 
—— but would the force of the ob- 
jection be at all abated? It could not be, as 
long as there remained any difference in actions, 
any diſtinction of juſt or unjuſt. For if power 


alone does not conſtitute right, (and if it does, 
the moſt powerful, in every degree, muſt be 


univerſally, and without exception, the moſt right- 
eous) the greateſt being, be his power ever fo 
extenſive, and his dominion ever ſo uncon- 
troulable, can have no more authority to be un- 
Juſt and Cruel than the meaneſt; but, on the 
contrary, will be, in proportion, a more evil 
and miſchievous being, and more juſtly the ob- 
ject of univerſal abhorrence, It remains to be 
enquired, Ce EW OT: 

_ gdly, To what caſcs the words of the text 


may be properly applied. Now this will be beſt 
determined by conſidering the particular argu- 


ment the Apoſtle was purſuing, and to which 
they immediately relate. In the 2d and gd 


verſes of this chapter, he laments, in a very 


pathetic manner, the diſmal fate of his country- 
men, who were caſt off from being the people of 
God, and devoted to deſtruction, for their 


wilful oppoſition to the goſpel, after they had 
been long diſtinguiſhed by peculiar and extraordi- 
nary privileges. In the 6th verſe he inſinu- 


ates an objection, viz. that by rejecting the 


| Jews, the word, or promiſe of God, which was 


made to the ſeed of Abraham would not have 


its effekt; and, in anſwer to it, obſerves theſe 


two things. 1ſt. That the deſcendants of Jacob, 


Or 


God not an arbitrary being. — ., 
or Jj/rael, did not make up the whole of Ifrael, 8 B 3 
or the people of God comprehended in the 
promiſe ; but as he argues more diſtinctly in 
the 4th chapter of this Epiſtle, ver. 11, wy 
all thoſe Gentiles were included, who trod in 
the ſteps of Abraham's faith; and, conſequently, 
the calling them to the advantages of the Me/ſ- 
fab's kingdom was not fruſtrating, but fulfill- 
” ing the promiſe, And, 2dly. That the pro- 
| miſe was never made to all the natural race of 
” Abraham, This he proves, ver. 9, from the 
words of the promiſe it ſelf, at this time will 
J come; and Sarah ſhall have a Son. Nor was 
this the only limitation of the ſeed of Abraham ; 
for, as he adds, when Rebecca alſo had conceived 
y one, even by our Father Iſaac, (the children 
| being not yet born, neither having done any good 
or evil, that the purpoſe of God, according to 
| elefion, might ſtand, not of works, but of him 
| that calleth) it was ſaid unto her, the elder ſhall 
ſerve the younger. The ſenſe of which words 
is plainly this, that God, while the children 
« were yet in their mothers womb, and, con- 
* ſequently, before they could, by their acti- 
ons, either recommend themſelves to his fa- 
e your, or merit his diſpleaſure, determined 
* that the poſterity of Eſau ſhould ſerve thoſe 
e of Jacob; in order to ſhew, that his mak- 
&« ing any family, or race of men, his pecu- 
e liar people, or, in other words, his taking 
c them under his ſpecial protection, and cons 
ec ferring extraordinary advantages upon them, 
« depended on his own wiſe purpoſe, as hay- 
© ing a right to beſtow his favours on whom 


dhe pleaſed, and not on any works * 
erts 
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S Ru. ſerts of theirs.” That this whole paragraph | 

V. does not at all relate to Jacob and Eſau con- 

ſidered perſonally is evident from hence, that it 

is not true perſonally, but only in a national 

ſenſe, that the elder did ſerve the younger. Again, 

the text in Geneſis, to which here is a reference, 
proves unqueſtionably, that this was the only 

thing intended in the promiſe: Two NATION $ 

are in thy womb, and the one PEOPLE fhall i 

be ſtronger than the other PEOPLE, and the | 

elder fhall ſerve the younger. And finally, that 

Gen. xxv. noted paſſage, Jacob have I loved, but Eſau i 
+23 have I hated, ſpeaks only of the diſtinction [| 

which God, in his providence, made between 

the race of Jacob and Eſau, with reſpect to 

temporal and outward advantages. For the words, 

of which St. Paut quotes only the general ſub- 

ſtance, ſtand thus in the prophet Malachi ; I 

have loved you, ſaith the Lord, yet ye ſay, where- 

in haſt thou loved us? Was not Eſau Jacob's bro- 
lber? yet I loved Jacob, and I hated Eſau; — 

Mal. i. 2. but how! — and laid his mountains and bis beri- 

3. lage waſte. 

1 Having ſufficiently anſwered the rl objec- 

tion, the apoſtle comes to another, verſe the 

14th. What all we ſay then? is there un- 

righteouſneſs with God? God forbid, Is it any 

« injuſtice in God to chooſe one people before 

another, to confer upon them extraordinary fa- 

«© yours? By no means,” This he argues, with 

the Jews, from ſeveral paſſages in their own 

Scriptures: And in the text, and ſome follow- 

ing verſes, (upon which I ſhall give you the 

excellent paraphraſe of the great Mr, Locke) he 

argues the ſame _ from the reaſon of the 


thing, 


God not an arbitrary being, 


replieſt againſt God? Shall the thing formed Jay my 
to him that formed it, Shall the nations that oe 


made great, or little, ſhall kingdoms that 
are raiſed; or depreſs'd, ſay to him in whoſe 
hands they are to diſpoſe of them as he 
e pleaſes,” Jy haſt thou made me thus“ Hath 


not the potter Power over the clay, of the ſame 
lump to make one veſſel to honour, and another to 


diſhonour ? What if God willing to ſhew his wrath, 


and to make his power known, endured, with 
* much long ſuffering, the veſſels of wrath fitted to 
* deſtruftion ? And that he might make known the 
| riches of his glory on the veſſels of mercy which 
be had afore prepared unto glory? What if 


God willing to puniſh the ſinful people of 


e the Fews, and to do it ſo as to have his 
„ power known, and taken notice of in the 


e doing it, bore with them a long time, even 
after they had deſerved his wrath, as he 
did with Pharaoh, that his hand might be 
& the more eminently viſible in their deſtruc- 
„ tion? And that alſo at the ſame time he 
e might, with the more glory, make known 
e his goodneſs and mercy to the Gentiles, 
T: whom, actording to his pur poſe, he was 


& in a readineſs to receive into the glorious 
Cc 


R or 


Fi 


« pel! 2”, 


1 hope it appears, from what has been faid, 
that this whole chapter, which has been ſo con- 


founded and darkened, relates only to God's 


dealings with nations and collective bodies of men; 


and not to his favour or diſpleaſure towards par- 


ticular perſons, and determinin 8 abſolutely, with- 
F 2 out 


ſtate of being his people under the goſ- 
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thing. Nay, but, O man, who art thou that 8 BR M1. 


84. 


God not an arbitrary bei ag; 


Ss * out any regard to their actions, their eternal ſtate 


ral, and natural evil? 


| hereafter, The argument then, that St. Paul 


purſues, is only this, that God might diſpenſe 
his extraordinary favours as he ſaw fit; and, con- 


ſequently, eminently diſtinguiſh one nation, and 


paſs by others, without the leaſt injuſtice ; and 


that to cenſure ſuch a way of proceeding, in the 


proprietor and ſovereign diſpoſer of all things, was 
arrogant and preſumptuous. And from hence 


we learn, to what queſtions the words of the text 
may be properly and juſtly applied, viz. to ſuch 


as theſe; 


why God vouchſafes a revelation 


of his will to ſome nations, and not to others? 


why, for example, he has not made the 
chriſtian univerſal * why does he permit mo- 
why has he not made 


all creatures of the higheſt order, and communica- 


ted to all equal degrees of perfection and happi- 
_ neſs? nothing of this can be ſhewn to be contrary 
- to Juſtice, becauſe they are, all, favours, which 


his creatures have no right to claim: And there- 
fore in theſe, and all other caſes of a like nature, 


where juſtice 1s not concerned; which have no 


appearance of malice or cruelly, but are conſidera- 


tions of wiſdom only; 'tis very pertinent and ra- 


tional to ſay to an objector, nay, but, O man, who 


art thou that replieſt againſt God? we learn from 


this diſcourſe, 
1. How neceſlary *tis that we conſider the 


| uſes to which paſſages of ſcripture are applied, 
and don't argue generally from what is only adap- 


ted to a particular caſe. This is one reaſon why 


texts have been ſo abominably perverted, and 


| ſtrained to ſuch abſurd and unnatural ſenſes, as are 


not only N to their true deſign, and the ge- 


neral 
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5 neral ſcope and tenor of the revelation, but ſtrike 8 E & u. 1 
„ the foundation of all enges. 
2dly. Let us cultivate in our minds the higheſt * | 
| reverence of God, eſpecially the moſt honoura- ; 
ble apprehenſions of his moral character; and be- ö 
L ing perſuaded that all his counſels are the reſult 0 
of infinite wiſdom, and that his will is ever de- pl 
| termined by the higheſt reaſon, let us humbly ac- | 1 
quieſce in all the methods of his providence. ; 
| Survey the work of God, the exquiſite beauty A 

and harmony of the whole, the admirable connec- bt 


. 
8 


tion and ſubſerviency of he ſeveral parts; nay - 
| Afurvey hy own frame, the curious and aſtoniſhing 
| ſtructure of thy body, the noble faculties and ca- 
pacities of thy mind; and from the ſurprizing 
marks of wiſdom and goodneſs, which thou canſt 
diſtinctly perceive, in thine own make, and in the 
whole conſtitution of things, draw the juſt and natural 
inference, viz, that the great author and governor of 
the univerſe is poſſeſt of theſe perfections in the moſt 
abſolute and compleat manner; and, conſequently, 
that all things are contrived and ordered with the 
ſame wiſe and benevolent view; tho', in particu- 
lars, it does not appear equally, and in ſome, 
perhaps, not at all to thy limited underſtanding. 
The improving conſtantly in our minds worthy = 
notions of God, as a being ſupremely wiſe, and 
immutably juſt and good, will be attended with 
very great advantages. It will reſtrain that 
impertinent humour of /ceptici/m and cavilling, 
Which makes men oppoſe their ignorance and pre- 
judices to his infinite wiſdom.—— We ſhall al- 
ways conſider the Deity, as the moſt amiable and 
deligbiful object of our contemplation ; neither as 
a weak capricious being, whom we cannot reve- 
7 rence; 


a a1; —— — 
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SERM, 


God not an arbitrary being. 


rence nor as a rigid tyrannical being, whom we 
cannot love. — And, finally, our religion, built 
on ſuch principles, will be w/e and rational; and 
there can be no foundation for any of thoſe ſaper- 


ſtitions and enthuſiaſtic mixtures, which expoſe 


the moſt excellent and uſeful thing in the world to 
contempt and ridicule, e 


SERMON 
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SERMON VI. 


Of the abuſes of free-thinking. 


GAL Ar. Ver. 13. 


F or, brethren, ye have been called unto li- 


berty, only uſe not li berty A an occaſion 


Zo the fleſh. =— 


in human life, than liberty. Civil liber 


ty is the baſis of all ſocial happineſs; 


H E R E is not a more i bleſſing S 2 N u. 


VX. 
— 


and liberty of conſcience the only foundation of a 


rational religion. When this latter is reſtrain'd, 
we are treated rather like brutes than men i. e, 
creatures endued with moral powers, and accoun- 


cred and inviolable. But becauſe the world is 
apt to run into extremes, the writers of the New 


table for their actions: And therefore *tis one of 
| the chief excellencies of the Chriſtian religion, 
and very far from the air and ſpirit of an imps- 
| ure, that it preſerves the rights of conſcience ſa- 


Teſtament, like perſons who had a thorough 


knowledge of human nature, have taken care in this 
reſpect, as well as in all others, to guard againſt 


exceſs and irregularity. Thus St. Paul, in the 


text, adviſes the Galatians not to miſtake /icenti- 
„  ouſnejs 
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Of the abuſes of free-thinking. 


ouſneſs for Chriſtian liberty; or, in other words, 
not to imagine, that becauſe they were freed from 


the expenſive, and burthenſom obſervances of the 


Moſaic inſtitution, which are elegantly deſcribed 
as a ſtate of ſervitude, they were diſcharg'd, like- 
wiſe, from moral obligations, which are an eter- 
nal and immutable law to all rational beings. I in- 
tend to conſider the ſubject in a different light, 


ſuited to the complection and genius of the pre- 


ſent age; and ſhall enquire into ſome of the chief 
abuſes of free-thinking, by which, it happens, 
that what is really the peculiar honour, and great- 
eſt advantage of our intelligent nature, becomes a 
reproach to it, and is attended with moſt njurious 
conſequences. And, 

1ſt. Embracing the principle of liberty has end- 
ed, with many, in infidelity, or a diſbelief of all 
religion. Tis moſt evident, that infidelity never 
more abounded than in this age of free-enquiry : 3 


and that thoſe who are moſt looſe in their ſenti- 


ments with reſpect to the obligations of religion 


in general, and of Chriſtianity in particular, are, 
in profeſſion at leaſt, enemies to bigotry and im- 


plicit faith: Nay, it may be allowed farther, that 


*tis likely they would never have gone ſuch a 
length as to throw off all religion, if they had 


continued in a blind attachment to the principles 


opinions. 
We who believe that religion, in all the parts of 


of their education, and to eſtabliſned and r 
Whence now can this ariſe? 


it, is ſtrictly rational, can never allow that it is 


the natural conſequence of a free and impartial eu- 
amination of it; but muſt ſuppoſe, on the contrary, 
that the more thoroughly tis conſider*d, and the 
more nicely weighed in the ballance of true and 

unbiaſſed 


Of the abuſes of free-thinking. 89 
unbiaſſed reaſon, it will be the more heartily be- S E N u. 
lieved and ſubmitted to: And I doubt not but 1 VI. 
ſhall be able to make it appear, that this melan-- 
choly event may be ſufficiently accounted for from 

other cauſes ; and that it not only may, but often- 

times does proceed, not from a ſuperiour under- 
ſtanding, or more adequate and enlarged views of 


things, but from ignorance, ſuperficial enquiry, and 


even from that prejudice, and implicit faith, which 


the monopolizers of reaſon and free-thinking fo 


loudly diſclaim. I would not be thought, by 
any thing I am now advancing, to diſcourage the 
moſt rational and free examination of all religious 
principles, be they ever ſo ſacred, and venerable, 
and tranſmitted down with ever ſo much awe and 
ſolemnity by our forefathers; nor would I be 
thought to aſſert, that any man is ohlig'd to re- 
ceive a revelation, which, upon mature delibera- 
tion, appears to be unworthy of God, and repug- 
nant to the reaſon and nature of things : For my 
only deſign is to point out ſome falſe principles 


which are all an abuſe of the true principle of li- 


berty z and by which, *tis highly probable, many 
of the profeſs*d admirers, and zealous eſpouſers of 


it, have been led to a diſregard both of revealed, 


and natural religion. And, | 
1ſt. It frequently happens, that after men have 
rejected ſome principles, which, before, they look- 


ed upon as very important, nay eſſential parts of 


Chriſtianity, upon being convinced that they have 
as little foundation in the Chriſtian revelation, as 


in the reaſon of things, they ſtill retain others, 
equally repugnant both to reaſon, and ſcripture. 


In ſome time they are perſuaded, either by con- 
verſation, reading, or their own inward Cages” 2 
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Of the abuſes of free- thinking. 


SERM, that theſe likewiſe are ab/urd and irrational; but 


wo 


inſtead of enquiring, as becomes honeſt ſearchers 
after truth, zake it for granted, all the while, that 
they are real doctrines of Chriſtianity : The con- 
ſequence of which 1s, that the Chriſtian religion 
itſelf is rejected as falſe, becauſe ſuch doctrines, 


which are erroneouſly reckoned as parts of it, can- 
not be true. Thus, for inſtance, a man reaſons 


that God can't be an arbitrary being, who has no 
regard to the moral fitneſs of things; or an ill na- 
tured being, who, purely for the oſtentation of his 


uncontroulable power and ſovereignty, has abſo- 


lutely determined the final miſery and ruin of 
great numbers of his reaſonable creatures; that 


vo miracles can prove ſuch doctrines ta be from 


| God, becauſe they are a diſhonour to his moral 
fections; and, conſequently, no religion that 


| teaches and inculcates them, whatever its external 
atteſtations are, can be of divine authority: But 


they paſs, among many, tor important principles 


of the Chriſtian religion, and therefore Chriſtiani- 


ty is an impoſture. 


Or is it fit that any religion ſhould be con- 


demned, before *tis examin'd, merely from hear- 


— Is this freedom of thought, and rational 


ly! 


euquiry? 


under the cover of that amiable name, and a pre- 


judice, which if it was ſuffer'd to prevail in all 
caſes, would render it impoſſible for men to form 


a right judgment of things, and leave no way, 


by which to diſtinguiſn between true and Fo alſe re- 
ligions : For at this rate, there is nothing ſo extra- 


yagant but may be * upon the beſt and moſt 


unenceptionable 


But why? May not t Chriſtians miſreproent 
the dofrines of the religion which they profeſs ? 


Far from it. *Tis rank prejudice 
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unexceptionable ſcheme in the world, as eaſily as 8 r N u. 


upon the wWorſt; and it will not be in the power 
of God to make a revelation to his intelligent crea- 
tures, that may not be rejected, tho? it be ever fo 
excellent in itſelf, and brings with it the higheſt and 
nobleſt credentials, 


Again, when men, upon a rational and free 


enquiry, have found ſome of the principles in 
which they were educated, and in whoſe favour 
they had been a long time prepoſſeſſed, to be falſe; 


inſtead of reſting here, they draw this moſt unjuſ# 


and unnatural inference, that the whole of religi- 
on is deceit and impoſture, Becauſe they are con- 


vinced that fome doltrines, which they had former- 
ly an high opinion of, are abſurd and irrational, 


therefore all revelation muſt be diſgraced and vill 


fied: And if they have any inſtances of the cor- 


ruptions of Prieſts, and of their deſign to enſlave 


mankind, in order to advance their ſecular domi- 
nion, and ſerve their ambition, and worldly inter 


reſt by the ignorance and credulity of the com- 


mon people, tho? at the expence of the eternal 


and immutable obligations of morality and virtue, 
(of which, to the reproach of our holy religion, 
examples have been but too frequent) preſently 


_ Chriſtianity itſelf is nothing but Prieſt- craft; the 
invention of deſgning men to keep the world is 


awe, and, by an artful management of their con- 
ſciences, to pick their pockets, and plunder their 


eſtates. Thus they ruſh at once to a concluſion, 
without having any premiſes that will ſupport it; 
and draw conſequences from things that have no 
relation to, or connection with each other; and yet, 


all this while, ſet up for cloſe reaſoners, and free 


pnquirers! Never, ſurely, was the name of 


rationay 
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8 488 rational liberty ſo groſſly abuſed! For ſuch a con- 


2 


fections of the ſupreme being, and the eternal 
laws of piety and virtue, they may likewiſe, 
throw off the belief of every thing that they can't 
fully account for; and are no more oblig'd, for 


_ ſible courſe of things is perplex*d and intricate, 


duct as this, this way of believing upon no foun- 
dation at all, and concluding that becauſe one thing 


is falſe, another, which is abſolutely diſtin& from 


it, is fo likewiſe, argues a very /hallow judgment, 


great confuſion of thought, and ſtrong prejudice. 


Another abuſe of the principle of liberty is this, 
that ſome men ſeem to think, that becauſe they 


have a right to reject all pretended principles of 


religion, which are contrary to reaſon, to the per- 


example, to believe a providence, becauſe the vi- 


full of diſorder and ſeeming injuſtice, and not 


ſuch, as they imagine it would be, if the univerſe 


was govern'd by an abſolutely wiſe and good be- 
ing; than they are to receive ſuch doctrines as 
aſſert that God is a rigorous, ſevere, and inexo- 


rable ſovereign, one that delights in the miſery 
of his creatures, Sc. and deſtroy the neceſſary 
and unalterable diſtinction between moral good 


and evil. This, I ſay, is another too common 
abuſe of the principle of liberty, leading to a diſ- 
belief even of the firſt principles of natural reli- 


gion; an abuſe that argues great narrowneſs of 


mind, and is what perſons of any compaſs and 


freedom of thought can't be guilty of. 
They are only little underſtandings that are in- 
clin'd to be prophane and atbeiſtical, from their ig- 
norance of particular events in the courſe of pro- 
vidence; whilſt thoſe of a more refined genius, 


; and the * obſervation, always abound in ſuch 


reflections 
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7 refletions as theſe. We can't deſcribe the 8 = A u. 
* thouſandth part of the beauty, and much leſs Th. : 
4 of the uſefulneſs, of the minuteſt work of the 
c great Creator, and ſhall we pretend to arraign 
&« and cenſure the whole courſe of his providential 
« government? As far as we underſtand of nature, 
&« all the parts of it appear to be contrived and 
« formed to the utmoſt advantage; every thing 
« has its proper uſe, and nothing is ſuperfluous 
&© or defective. And as far as we underſtand of 
& providence, all its operations are in admirable 
«© wiſdom, and with the moſt kind and benevo- 
« Jent deſign. And is not this a reaſonable pre- 
& ſumption, that what appears confuſed and intri- 
& cate to us is perfectly harmonious and beauti- 
« ful, wiſe, juſt and good? This is certainly the 
e moſt natural concluſion we can make, if we 
© conſider the narrow compaſs of the human un- 
& derſtanding, and the /cantine/s of its moſt ex- 
c tended knowledge; that we can't comprehend 
& the whole ſcheme of God's government, and, 
« conſequently, may eaſily err in judging of par- 
& ficular providences; and that there muſt, of 
* neceſſity, be ſome things, in the tranſactions 
of an infinite mind, unfathomable by finite rea- 
« ſon.” Theſe will be the reflections of a judi- 
cious enquirer, who has any knowledge of him- 
ſelf, and of nature. And all ſuch, on the other 
' hand, are but vain pretenders to rational freedom, 
who preſume to meaſure all things by the ſtandard 
of their imperfect reaſon, and will admit nothing 
to be true, if they can't ſolve every difficulty that 
attends it; not even that God governs the world, 
if he does it in a way above their conceptions, i. e. 
in other words, in a way, in which ignorant and 
„ fallible 
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Of the abuſes of free-thinking: 


Szxn. fallible men could not, themſelves, direct and ma- 


VF. 
— 


nage the affairs of it. Such perſons, I ſay, are 
but vain pretenders to free enquiry, which neceſſa- 
rily ſuppoſes, as the foundation of it, a modeſt 
temper of mind, conſcious of its own weakneſs 
and imperfection ; and as it prompts us to exa- 
mine all things, that are within the ſphere of our 
knowledge; with care and impartiality, to reject 
as falſe whatever is contrary to plain and certain 
principles of reaſon, and embrace nothing as true, 
but upon proper evidence; ſo it always reſtrains 
from paſſing a judgment, or determining concern- 
ing the truth or falſhood of things, about which 


we have no ideas, and which are beyond the reach 


of our preſent faculties, For all judgments and deci. 
ſions of this kind, which are above our underſtand- 


ings, and conſequently can have no rational founda- 
tion to ſupport them, are not only the heighth of en- 


Ibiſſiaſin, but the utmoſt pitch of vanity and arrogance, 


Some, again, ſeem to miſtake liberty for a right 
to diſpute every thing, and cavil at all religious 
principles, which are commonly received, merely 


to ſhew that they are free thinkers, The great de- 


light of theſe people, who axe often to be met with, 


is to puzzle a controverſy, and ſtart objections 


againſt ſome point or other of revealed religion; 


not from a deſire of having them con/idered and 


ſolved; but, either to ſhew their parts, or for the 


fake of embarraſſing and diſtreſſing weak minds, 
who having, perhaps, neither capacity, nor ſeiſure 
for cloſe thinking, can't ſee thro? the ſophiſtry of 
their pretended arguments: Such perſons are, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, the fartheſt that can be from free- 
dom and largeneſs of mind: For either they will 


not ſtay w hear their objections confuted, which 
88 TE 15 
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is: the leaſt that can be expected from a candid and 8 E. 


on, but never defending it. 


bate, in his mind, upon all principles before he 


ing only for the ſake of cavilling is not an honeſt 
_ andingenuous frame of mind, but humour, pride and 
ſingularity, And, yet, every one that knows the 


| bounds, eſpecially amongſt thoſe, who, for want 
| und ſome notions, which they once thought parts 


of chriſtianity, to be falſe, to believe that there is 
no principle in it true. Rt yy 


vanity may put them upon ſtriking out new = 
ſchemes, in order to render themſelves conſpderatle. 
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ingenuous ſpirit z or, if they are gravelled and con- VI. 
founded, make a ſhift to forget it ſoon, and re * ©- 
peat the ſame empty cavils over again, to the next 
company they meet, with as much unconcerned- 

neſs and aſſurance as if they had never received 

any anſwer to them, Whether theſe men are, 
really, in ſentiment againſt religion, or whether 

they diſpute only for their diver/ion, or from a 
talkative humour, or an odd affectation of an un- 
common ſpirit of liberty, I will not take upon me 

to determine. However this be, they can't take 

it amiſs if they are ranked on the fide of ixfideli- 

ty, becauſe they are always talking againſt religi- 
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Indeed every one has an undoubted right to de- 


receives them, whether they are true or falſe ; and 
no wiſe man will take up any opinion implicitly, 
how powerfully ſoever it may be recommended by 
great names, and wordly advantages, But diſput- 
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world muſt ſee, that this practice very much a- 


of judgment, have carried their free-thinking to 
fuch an unreaſonable height, as, becauſe they have 


Let me add, that when men are become thus 
looſe in their regards to reveal'd religion, their 


hes 
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There is a ſtrong itch in mankind after fame, 


eſpecially to be thought eminent for qualities that 


are highly eſteemed, as arguments of a great and 
generous mind: And this may eaſily be ſuppoſed 
to be the ſpring of ſome men's oppoſition to the 
principles of revelation, becauſe they are ever 
full of it; and ſolicitous only to urge difficulties, 


and not at all to offer what may be ſaid in its vin- 


dication, They think, perhaps, by this means, 


to paſs for perſons whole underſtandings are en- 
larged from vulgar prejudices, and who, in their 


purſuits after knowledge, are under no biaſs; not 
influenced by cuſtom, human authority, eſtabliſh- 
ed and popular opinions, nor by any conſidera- 
tion but the abſtract teaſon and truth of things. 


And when they have raiſed plauſible objections, 


and urged them for ſome time, tho” at firſt, per- 


_ haps, they had no deſign to hurt chriſtianity by 
them, yet their thoughts being continually turned 


againſt it, and never imployed i in its defenſe, they 


may come at laſt to think that their objections | 
have ſome weight ; and by degrees, to imagine 
that they are more and more important; and in 


the end, that they are of ſufficient ſtrength to 


overthrow the chriſtian religion, and prove it an 


impoſture.— 


And thus what was, at firſt, on- 


ly vanity, may, by de grees, be confirmed and 


ſettled infidelity.— an to forward this melan- 
choly effect, ſeveral other circumſtances may con- 


cur. The oppo tion ſuch perſons frequently meet 
with will make them more eager in oppoſing, 


more tenaciqus of what they have advanced, and 
inclined to maintain it: It will put them upon 


ſtrengtbning their objections as much as poſlible z 


upon finding out neue ſalvos to remove the difficul- 
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ties that lie in their way; and more ſubtle quirks SER. 
and eva/ions, whereby to render the poſitive evi- 
dences of the truth of chriſtianity weak and in- 
cConcluſive. 
ed, for a long time, only for cavilling ſake, or 
from the ſpirit of contradiction that is too natural to 
E cager diſputants, they think themſelves obliged 


Till what they aſſerted and urg- 


in honour to ſtand by, as their own genuine ſentt- 


Z ments. 


J fhall conclude this head with obſerving, 


that there are many who profeſs a great value 
and zeal for free and impartial enquiry into re- 
© ligious opinions, and perhaps know ſomething, 
in general, of the reaſonableneſs and excellency 
of it, and yet have but a confuſed notion of the 
principle itſelf, and underſtand very little either 
of its true nature, or extent; and others who ad- 
mire it merely becauſe *tis eſpouſed by thoſe, 
E whom they eſteem as the more ingenious and ſen- 
| /ible part of mankind. Both theſe, therefore, 
are lkely to follow, implicitly, ſuch whom 
they regard as the greateſt patrons and defenders 

of liberty: And, conſequently, if in the circle 

of their acquaintance, it happens to be the cha- 
| rafter of an enlarged and generous ſpirit, not 


only to take nothing upon truſt, but to queſtion 
and diſpute the truth of every thing that is ge- 


ö nerally looked upon as a ſacred principle of reli- 


gion; they are in danger of miſtaking Sceptici/m 
and cavilling for rational and impartial freedom 
of tliought. For having no fixed ſentiments of 
their own, there is no way left them but to fol- 
low the example of the moſt noted free-thinkers, 
to believe juſt as much as they do, and u more; 
— and this, whether it be any tbing, or no- 

G thing, 
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. thing, is liberty. — Thus may liberty be made to 


Of the abuſes of free-thinking. 


ſtand lor bigotry and implicit faith; an im- 
partial examination into the nature and evidences 


of ee may fignify having no religion at all; 


and men may aſſume the character of being 
open to conviction, and free honeſt ſearchers af. 


ter truth, W WO are indolent and make no enquiry. 


2. Another abuſe of the principle of liberty 


is this, that it has led many, who have not pro- 


ceeded fo far as a downright disbelief of all religj- 
on, to pay no regard, or at moſt, but a ſlight 
and trifling regard, to irumental and poſitive 
duties, Impartial enquirers into things have dil. 
covered the folly and miſchievous conſequences 
of ſuperj3ition, and enthuſiaſm ; that reading, bear- 
ing, praying, &c. can anſwer no valuable pur- 


poles, farther than as they influence men to 


govern their paffions, and behave with juſtice and 


univerſal benevolence to their fellow creatures; 


and that placing the whole of religion in inward 
impulſes, a warm and lively imagination, and heats, 
and raptures of devotion, has been of vaſt diſſer- 
vice to the cauſe of ſolid and uſeful virtue. And, 


_ undoubtedly, ſo far our rational and free enquiries 
have been of great uſe to us, by teaching us 


wherein the ſubſtance of true religion conſiſts, 


and guarding againſt dangerous errors. 


But from acnce it has been inferred, that the 


tiftrumenial duties of piety are not only unnece- 


ſjary, but huriful , and that an inward veneration 
and eſteem of the Deity, improved by frequent 
and ſcrious meditation, is ſufficient, without any 
outward ſtated Acts of worſhip, and all that is 


fit tor us to perform, or our maker to expect.— 


But how does this follow? — Is it a uſt con- 
cluſion, 
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Of the abuſes of free-thinking. 


miſchievous things, therefore a rational devotion, 
that is allowed to have no goodneſs in 1t but as 
tis ſubſervient to moral purpoſes, can't be help- 


ful to us in the purſuit of virtue? By no means. 


There is na the leaſt colour of reaſon in it, nor 
can there be a more forced and unnatural infe- 
rence: For ftated and ſolemn addreſſes to God 
have a direct tendency to fix, in our minds, an 
habitual reverence of his perfections, a ſtrong 


ſenſe of our neceſſary dependance upon him, and 


continual obligations to him. And theſe ends 
are likely to be more effectually ſerved by our 
making immediate applications to the ſupreme be- 
ing, (in which we have the awe of his omni- 
ſcience a witneſs to our moſt ſecret thoughts, and 


of his almighty power that can dreadfully puniſh 


diſſimulation and falſhood, to reſtrain us from 


careleſſneſs and levity) than by our Jogfe, occaſi- 


onal, and curſory reflections. There is, more- 
over, this undeniable advantage ariſing from pub- 


lic and ſocial worſhip, that it preſerves in the 
world a general ſenſe of a Deity, and a provi- 
dence, and of the grand obligations of religion. 


Again our reaſon, upon an impartial enquiry in- 


to the nature of things, will inform us, that 7 
| ral duties are infinitely preferable to thoſe of a 
poſitive and ritual nature; becauſe the former are 


eſſentially good, and of eternal immutable autho- 
rity in all ages, and under every diſpenſation of 


religion; whereas the latter are required with this 
view that they may be ſubſervient to theſe, and 


conſequently, are only fo far valuable, as they 


anſwer this their ultimate endz and may be 


changed and varied as circumſtances alter, and 
3: according 


thy 
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8 * according to the particular genius and neceſſities 


of different ages and nations. 

But can it be concluded from hence, which 
ſeems to be the too prevailing humour of this 
free, inquiſitive age, that poſitive duties deſer ve 
no regard from us? 
neglected, becauſe moral precepts are of prior 
obligation, and ſuperior excellence? To ſay this, 
is, in effect, to aſſert that one thing can't be good 


becauſe another is better; and becuaſe that other 
is more uſeful, this can be of no ſervice at all. In 
truth, beſides that *tis an eternal rule of right, 


that God ſhould be obey'd in every diſcovery of 
his will, whether it relates to things of a poſitive, 
or moral nature; beſides this, I ay, the poſitive 


duties of our holy religion have a natural aptitude 


to ſtrengthen and enforce moral obligations, and 


for that reaſon, ought to be highly valued by us. 


So that the notion of the abſolute in/ignificancy of 


inſtrumental and inſtituted religion is as much an 


as the making the chief part of virtue 
and true goodneſs to conſiſt in it; and both pro- 
ceed, in a great meaſure, from the fame princi- 
ple, viz. a light judgment, and ſuperficial enquiry. 
And the ill effects of this notion are too viſible. 
For thoſe who have neglected all external religi- 
on, have been ſo far from improving, as might 
reaſonably be expected ſince they profeſs to have 


nothing elſe to mind, that, except in a few in- 
ſtances, they rather decline in their zeal for the 


practice of that moral virtue, which they are ſo 


forward to magnity to the utter diſparagement of 
every thing elle ; they have, I ſay, rather de- 


clin*d in their zeal for the practice even of moral 
virtue, in proportion as ey: have grown cold 
and 
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and remiſs with reſpect to the ſolemn worſhip of 8 2 & u. 


their maker, and the inſtrumental duties of pi- 


| 4 et y. 


zdly. Freedom of thought, and impartial en- 


quiry into the principles of religion, have been 
4 abuſed and perverted, in the preſent age, by de- 
generating into a light 7rifling frame of mind, and 
a humour of treating ſacred things with ridicule. 
With people who affect this way, liberty is noth- 
ing elſe but a free bold manner of treating all ſub- 
jects ludicrouſly, and turning them into a jeſt. 

They have a great inclination to ſhew their Wit, 
| eſpecially upon points that afford the leaſt room 


for it; for this diſcovers an uncommon genius: 


5 And, therefore, becauſe religion is the graveſt 
þ 1 in the world, they reſolve to be merry with 
| tt; and think it a moſt meritorious action to laugh 


at what the generality of the world eſteem and 


| Bur ſuch empty 77ifers ought to know, that there 


| can be no true wit which has not reaſon tor the 


* foundation of it; that ridiculing what is in itſelf 
| good, uſeful, and venerable, fixes a certain re- 


} proach upon him that attempts it, either upon his 
F underſtanding, or his morals; that jeſting with 
things of the higheſt conſequence is folly and mad- 
= xeſs; that tis an eaſy matter, by miſrepreſenting, 


to make any thing appear ridiculous ; and conſe- 


VI. 
— 


| | reverence, and endeavour to put all the w/e and 
E virtuous part of mankind out of countenance. 


| quently, that this talent is ſo far from being a de- 


monſtration that the perſon who poſſeſſes it is 4 


wit, as tis from being an evidence of his good 


| breeding, that in violation of all the rules of decency, 
he banters and treats with ſcurrilicy the eſtabliſhed 
6 3 religi- 


conſequences ever ſo friendly 


chievous effects. 
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religion of his country, and that which all around 
him have a high value for, But I haſten to a 
concluſion, 

From what has been ſaid we learn, that mere 
are no things in themſelves ſo excellent, but what 
are capable of being avusd; and by their natural 
and beneficial to 
mankind, may be made to produce the moſt mi- 
This poſſibility of the corrup- 
tion of what is moſt wiſe and good neceſſarily 


reſults from the principle of liberty, which God 


hath p! p lanted in human nature; which, at the ſame 


time, that it ſuppoſes, that *tis in a man's pow- 


er to improve his faculties, and the advantages he 


enjoys, mult ſuppoſe, that 'tis in his power, like- 


wiſe, ſo to darken his judgment by wilful negli- 


gence, and want of conſideration, and giving an 


unbounded ſcope to ſenſual and irregular paſſions, 


as to confound the very plain and unalterable 
diſtinction that there is, in the nature of things, 


between truth and falſhood, and between moral 
good and evil. And as this great and melan- 
choly abuſe is no juſt objection t to the wiſdom and 


good neſs of the Creator, fo neither is it any argu- 


ment againſt the excellexcy and 1ſe efulnefs of the 
things themſelves; any more than *tis an argu- 


ment againſt the zeceſſary ſupports of life, chat 


they are frequently abut=d to exceſs and intempe- 


Trance; or againſt reaſon itſeif, that 'tis ſometimes 
employed to undermine the toundations of religion 
and virtue, to give falſe and plauſible colours to 
vice and  immorality, and in contriving ſuch _ 
ſchemes of injuſtice, fraud, and tyranny, as are 


kae of the Peace and ha Ppineis of the world. 
Indeed 
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the ignorance, prejudice, and wilful perverſeneſs 
of mankind. 
Thus, tor inſtance, tis generally allowed, that 


religion is not, in itſelf, ever the leſs amiable or 
E uſeful, for having been ſo horribly corrupted and 

= deformed, as to make it queſtionable, whether 
under ſome of the worſt depravations of it, it has 
not been quite as bad as no religion at all. The 
matter of ta& is inconteſtable, It has been plac- 
ed in faith and outward profeſſion in idle ridiculous 
= ceremonies, abſurd and unintelligible doctrines, in a 
= laviſh ſubmiſſion to the dictates of cunning and de- 
7 ſigning men, and even in ſuch a blizd raging and 
injurious zeal, as has prompted bigots and enthuſi- 


aſts, of all parties, to violate the great laws of juſtice 


as a reaſonable ſervice, it has been taught, in ef- 
fet, that we muſt become brutes, and renounce 


our underſtandings, in order to be religious; and 


that we muſt throw off humanity, al! regard to 


E the immutable differences of things, and the mo- 
G 4 ral 


and charity, which are of eternal and neceſſary 
obligation. Thus, inſtead of being repreſented 


103 


Indeed, ſtrictly ſpeaking, perverting the nature 8 EN M. 
of things, in every inſtance, is nothing elſe but an 
3 abuſe of reaſon ; and thereofre, if it concludes any 
thing, it muſt be againſt that noble faculty, which 
zs our chief dignity, and only ſuperiority to the 
animal creation, And we are to conſider farther, 
that the real nature of things is not, in the leaſt, 

altered by our erroneous ſentiments, or irregu ar 
behaviour; and that, if we would form a right 
judgment in any caſe, we muſt carefully diſtin- 
guiſh between the natural tendency of a principle, 
EF: and the evils it may occaſionally produce, through 
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8 1 Ing ral perfections of our maker, in order to ſerve 


him acceptably. 
In like manner, tho' the exerciſe of fins en- 
quiry in matters of religion has been groſsly and 


ſhamefully abuſed, we ought not, upon this ac- 


count, to entertain the worſe opinion of the prin- 
ciple itſelf, becauſe it is, indeed, the chief glory 


of our nature, and the very end for which we 


were endued with reaſon, For if the great Cre- 


ator had deſigned that we ſhould ſubmit implicitly 


to eſtabliſhed opinions, without examining and 
judging for our ſelves, reaſon muſt not only be 
impertinent and uſeleſs, but an abſurdity and a cou- 
tradiction; ſince if we make any uſe of this faculty, 
and follow its moſt plain and natural directions, 


ve can't ſuffer ourſelves to be thus impoſed on. 
Again freedom of thought, and a honeſt impar- 


tial examination into the nature and evidence of re- 
ligious principles, is abſolutely eſſential to a ra7:- 


onal faith: For there can no more be true faith with- 
out evidence, than there can without ideas; or in 


other words, men deſerve no more to be com- 


mended for believing an intelligible propoſition 
they know not 4why, than they do for believing 


what they know nothing at all of ; from whence 
it follows, that this liberty of judging for them- 
ſelves is one of the moſt ſacred and unalienable 


rights of mankind, To this we may add, that 
the exerciſe of it, in the utmoſt latitude of ratio- 


nal enquiry, without any corrupt prejudice to bi- 


| aſs and miſlead the underſtanding, any undue re- 


yerence of human authority, or attachment to 
party ſchemes, and indeed been influenced by 
boring but Plein Feaſon and ſcripture, is the only 
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way in which truth can revive ; whereas without S E N u. 


it, men mult neceſſarily continue in their errors 
and vices, and there will not be ſo much as a po/- 
ſibility of a reformation, Accordingly, in pro- 
portion as it has prevail'd, it has been of vaſt ſer- 
vice to the cauſe of Chriſtianity, by repreſenting 
its doctrines in a more conſiſtent view, and cſta- 
bliſhing its authority upon the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
unexceptionable evidence. And withal 'tis a prin- 
ciple the moſt honourable that can be to our holy 
religion, deſcribing it as recommending to men, 
with an openneſs and frankneſs peculiar to truth, 


the uſe and i improvement of their rational facul- 


ties; and not only inviting to, but encouraging 
the utmoſt freedom of debate ; becauſe, as it has 
a good foundation to ſupport it, it can ſtand the 


teſt of ſober and impartial reaſon, and receive no 


real injury by all the skill and ſophiſtry of its 


oppoſers. But what a difagreeable and unworthy 


notion does it give of Chriſtianity, to repreſent 


it as raiſing its triumphs upon the ruines of our 
rational nature, and placing the ſubſtance of re- 
ligion in enthuſiaſm and implicit faith ; and, con- 
ſequently, as ſetting itſelf upon. a level with 


impoſtures and falſe religions, which will not 
bear the light, and therefore always ſhelter them- 


nels. 
Since then this principle i is the ſupreme prera- 


gative of our intelligent being, eſſential to all 74- 
tional religion, and, in a peculiar manner, ho- 


nourable and advantageous. to the Chriſtian ; 


let us, notwithſtanding accidental abuſes (to which 


| * beſt things are liable) conſtantly aſſert and 
| vindicate 


ſelves under the covert of ignorance and dark- 
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Sex M. yindicate it. And let us be ſure ever to remem- 
VI. ber, that tho* we are called to liberty, both 
theſe rules have the ſame foundation in reaſon, 
and are of equal authority in the Chriſtan re- 
velation, Stand faſt in the liberty wherewith Chriſt 
bath made you free; but uſe not "Fo liberty 
an occaſion to the feſb. 
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DEevTER. FXIX. 20. 


The ſecret things belong unto the Lord our 
God; but thoſe things which are reveal'd 
belong unto us, and to our children for 
ever that we may do all the words of this 
law. OI 8 
IN the beginning of this chapter, Moſes exhorts ? wir. 
L the Maelites to be faithful to God, and con- 
ſtant in their obedience to his law, as the way to 85 
engage the protection of providence, and make 
them a proſperous and flouriſhing people. He, 
afterwards, denounces very ſevere judgments 
againſt them, if they revolted from the ſervice of 
the true God, and imitated the corruption and 
wickedneſs of idolatrous nations; judgments in 
which the divine power and vengeance would be 
remarkably viſible ; ſo ' exemplary and terrible, 
that all nations ſhould enquire into the cauſe of 
them, and. ſay, Wherefore hath the Lord done this ver. 24. 
unto this land? what meaneth the heat of this great 
anger? To which it might be anſwer'd, that 


the 
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SEA u. the reaſon why they were puniſhed in ſo /ingal a 


manner was, that their iniquities were exceeding- 


ly aggravated ; that they had ſinned againſt a 


clear revelation of the will of God, and renounc- 


ce d their allegiance and duty to him, notwith- 


| Ver. 15, 


M. Le 
Clerc. 


ſtanding they were favoured with extraordinary 
and peculiar priviledges: They have forſaken the 
covenant of the LORD God of their fathers, 
which he made with them when he brought them 


forth out of the land of Egypt. For they went 
and ſerved other Gods, and worſhipped them, Gods 
whom they knew not. — And the anger of the LORD 
das kindled againſt this land, to bring upon it all 
_ the curſes that are written in this book, And the 


Lord rooted them out of their land in anger, and in 


wrath, and in great indignation, and caſt them in- 


to another land, as it is this day. But becauſe it 
might be aſk*d farther, why he interpos'd to bring 


ſuch grievous calamity and deſtruction upon them 

while he ſpared other very corrupt, idolatrous, and 

wicked nations, 'tis added in the words of the 

text, that we are not able, in innumerable caſes, 

to fix the preciſe reaſons of the divine conduct, and 

therefore ſhould not perplex and bewilder our ſelves 
with fruitleſs enquiries of this kind; The ſecret 


things belong unto the LORD our God, &c. 


A very learned commentator ſuppoſes, that 
there might be another queſtion ſtarted (beſides 
that mentioned in the 24th verſe) of which we 
have no particular account, viz. Whether the {- 
raelites would ever, in fact, become thus dege- 
nerate, and bring themſelves, by their guilt, into 


fuch deplorable and dreadful circumſtances z and 
that Moſes, in the text, checks this idle inquiſitive 
humour, which makes men anxious about futuri- 


ty. E 
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ty, and to be acquainted with events that don't Se « u. 
concern them. But theſe things are not of much VII. 

importance; for if we ſhould not be able to fix to 
what it immediately refers, the text has, in gene- 
ral, an eaſy and obvious ſenſe, and naturally ſug- 
geſts ſeveral uſeful things to be the ſubject of the 
enſuing diſcourſe. As, 


I. That *tis a vain and fooliſh curioſity to enquire 
into things that we can't comprehend, and 
with reſpect to which we have no light to 
direct us, either from reaſon, or revelation. 

II. That there are, properly ſpeaking, no my- 

ſteries in religion. The ſecret things belong 
unto the LORD our God, and only things 
reveaPd, things that are plain and * 
ble, belong to us. 

III. That the great end of revelation is prac- 
tice, the practice of ſolid and ſubſtantial vir. 
tue; that we may do all the words of this law, 
From whence it neceſſarily follows, 

IV. That no doctrines, which, in the leaſt en- 
courage immorality, can be parts of a divine 
_ revelation, And in the 

 Fifthandlaſtplace, that-the importance of the ſe- 

veral doctrines of revelation is to be judged of 

by this rule, viz. their tendency to promote and 

eſtabliſh a becoming regard to purity and true 
goodneſs. 

I. *Tis a vain and fool 2 euriofity to enquire in- 
to things that we can't comprehend, and. with re- 
ſpect to which we have no light to direct us, ei- 

ther from reaſon, or revelation, Of this Lind are 

the ſecret counſels and decrees of Gody and future 

events in which we have no manner of concern. 
ot There 
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S Y Wat Theteare many truths that are neceſſarily hid from 


07 M Meriet. 


us, and wrapp'd up in cloſe impenetrable darkneſs, 
Such is the narrowneſs and limitation of our pre- 
ſent faculties, that we are 1gnorant of the end and 


uſes of innumerable things in the conſtitution of 


nature; and particular events in the conduſt of pro- 
vidence confound and puzzle us, becauſe we have 
but very looſe and imperfect. conceptions of its 


whole deſign, And yet the pride of man would 
graſp at every thing. It ſets itſelf to judge, or 


rather to make chi diſb and groundleſs conjefures 


where it knows nothing; takes it amiſs that the 
All-wiſe creator has not condeſcended to reveal to 
it all his ſecrets; and can't perſuade itſelf to uſe 
and improve the knowledge 1 it has, for the uneaſi- 


neſs it feels, and its impatient and eager deſire af- 


ter what it has not. Such a temper as this is very 
perverſe and unreaſonable, For *tis certainly the 
true wiſdom of mankind (as there are bounds ſet 
to the human underſtanding, beyond which it 


cannot paſs) to purſue thoſe truths which are with- 


in the reach of their faculties, and digeſt and cul- 


tivate that uſeful knowledge which is of the high- 
eſt importance to them; and to be thankful that 


their rational powers are of ſo large a compaſs 


and extent; and moſt ynaccountable folly to delight 


to grope in the dark; to leave the plain dictates of 
reaſon, and follow the wild rovings of imagina- 
tion and fancy; to attempt to argue where they 
have no principles to proceed upon, and unravel 
inexplicable myſteries ; and to repine at not being 


ommicient, or able to comprehend all the deſigns 


of an infinite mind. 


Our blefſed Saviour diſcourag' d this idle, trifling 


curioſity upon all occaſions, and very wiſely ; be- 


| cauſe 
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dom, to amuſing and uſeleſs ſpeculations. Thus 


when one (who was only concern'd in the ſolution 


of that grand queſtion, what H E ſhould do to be 


ſavꝰd) came and enquir'd of him, Lord, are there 
few that be ſuv'd! inſtead of giving a direct an- 
ſwer, which would have humoured this ſpirit of 


impertinence, he inſtructed the multitude what was 
their proper buſineſs, and moſt important intereſt: 


Strive to enter in at the ſtrait gate, for many will Luke viii. 
ſeek to enter in, and ſhall not be able, Other in- 23, 24. 
ſtances might be alledged to the ſame purpoſe, 


but this is ſufficient to ſhow, that, in the judg- 
ment of this divine teacher, ſuch enquiries were 


vain and unprofitable, and argued a light unſteddy 


temper, and a mind intent upon 7rifles, inſtead of 


being deſirous of that uſeful knowledge which is 
ſuited to its faculties, and has an immediate in- 
fluence upon its happineſs. Let it therefore be 


our chief care to make a right improvement of 
what we do know of the plain directions of our 
reaſon, and the extraordinary light that is afford- 


ed us by divine revelation; and let us not aſpire 
after things out of our reach, and ſo neglect the 


ſubſtance, and hunt after ſhadows, Let us upon 


the evidences we have which are very numerous 
and unconteſtable, and of the utmoſt force with 
every conſiderate mind, let us, I ſay, upon the 
evidences we have of the unerring wiſdom, in- 


flexible juſtice, and moſt perfect goodneſs ot, the 
great author and governor of the univene, ac- 


quieſce, without murmuring, in all his Aiſpoſals, 


and entertain an honourable opinion of all the me- 


thods of his providence: In this our reaſon will 


be . 1 aſſiſt 
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cauſe it naturally leads to ſcepticiſm and cavilling, Sz x u. 
and diverts the mind from a purſuit of ſolid wiſ- VII. 
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| Se. aſſiſt us; ſo far the inference is eaſy and natural. 


But in attempting to account for every thing, and 
trace out the whole ſcheme of God's providen- 
tial operation, we aſſume a taſk that is far above 


our capacities, and diſquiet ourſelves in vain, We 
may imagine, and gueſs, and indulge a thouſand 
little groundleſs fancies, but ſhall find it impracti- 
cable, in numberleſs caſes, to form Juſt and cer- 
lain concluſions, 


The 2d obſervation from the text is, that there 
are, properly ſpeaking, 20 myſteries in religion. 
The ſecret, i. e. the myſterious things, belong un- 

to the LORD our God, and only things reveal'd, 
things that are plain and intelligible, belong 70 ws. 
A myſtery, in the ſcripture ſenſe of it, is a thing 


that natural reaſon could not diſcover, and, conſe- 


quently, which muſt have been unknown, if God 


had not reveal'd it: And of this kind, I own, 


there are ſeveral doctrines in the Chriſtian reli- 
gion ; before the revelation was given they were 
myſteries z but ceaſe to be myſteries now they are 


reveal'd. Accordingly Chriſt ſays to his diſci- 
ples, that unto them it was given to know the 


myſtery of the kingdom of God. Again, St. Paul 
ſpeaks of he revelation of the myſtery which was 
kept ſecret ſince the world began; and to the Corin- 
thians, Behold I ſhew you A myſtery, All which 
paſſages evidently imply, that how dark ſoever 
theſe things were before, they are now plain and 
intelligible, howelſe could they be ſhewn, reveal d, 

and noten? And this will appear more undenia- 


bly, I we conſider the things themſelves. For 


what can be more clear than the two myſteries St. 


Paul ſpeaks of, viz. preaching the goſpel to the 
Gentiles z*and this propoſition, We foal not all 


Ver. 
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They could not have been known if they had not 
been reveaPd, and, conſequently, before that time 


were proper myſteries ; but, in themſelves, are plain 
truths adapted to all underſtandings, and have not 


the leaſt obſcurity or intricacy in them. The fame 


may be ſaid of the parable of the ſower, which 


our ſaviour refers to; it was a myſtery of the king- 
dom of God, while it was conceaPd and hid under 
a dark parable ; but afterwards fo clear, that no 
man of common reflection could find any difficul- 
ty in it. 


Nou from this account tis moſt certain, that 


myſteries, 1. e. things which reaſon cannot diſco- 
ver, and which are not reveal'd, are, in the lan- 
guage of the text, he ſecret things that belong to 
God, and what we have nothing at all to do with; 
or, 1n other words, tho? certain things are parts of 


our religion that were myſteries, tis not our duty 
| to believe or practiſe any thing that is till a my- 


ſtery. To believe doctrines that are till myſteri- 
ous is to believe without ideas, to believe what we 


know nothing of; but this, in the nature of the 
thing, is impoſſible, We may, indeed, believe 
that there is ſome general truth contain'd in pro- 
_ poſitions which we don't underſtand, and fo far 


our faith may be rational, becauſe we know what 


ve believe; but of the propoſitions themſelves 
we can believe nothing particularly becauſe we un- 


derſtand nothing : Nor can greater diſhonour be 


done to the infinite wiſdom of God, than by ſup- 


poſing, that he has made it a part of our religious 
obligations, only to believe, in general, that there 


is ſome truth diſguis'd under unintelligible terms, | 
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ſleep, or die, but we ſhall all, i. e. thoſe who are 8 2 N u. 
found alive at the coming of Chriſt, be chang' d? 


VII. 


to 
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to which we have no ideas. For this | 18 making 


no revelation at all, but leaving things in abſolute 
darkneſs; *tis only ſtiewing men their own igno- 


Trance, and perhaps may be look'd upon as up- 


braiding and inſulting them with it, but affords no 


light by which they may be directed to their du- 


ty 7 and happineſs, 


And if we examine the doctrines of the Chri- 
ſtian religion, we ſhall find in fact, that they are 
plain and eaſy truths, and that as we cannot in 
reaſon, we are not oblig'd by revelation, to carry 
our faith one jot beyond our underſtanding. 


„That God made, and ſupports, and governs 


ee the world, that he is eternal, independent, un- 
e changeable, perfectly wife, juſt and good ;” 
which are fundamental truths of natural religion, 


explain'd and enforc'd by chriſtianity z <* that he 
c ſent his ſon into the world to be the inſtructor 


« and ſaviour of mankind, that he has made him 
« Lord of all, and will, by him, judge the world 
in righteouſneſs ; that all men ſhall be rais'd at 
the great day with immortal and incorruptible 


bodies; the righteous be rewarded with eternal 


« life, and the wicked puniſhed with everlaſting 


ce deſtruction” theſe, likewiſe, which are the pe- 
culiar principles of the goſpel, have nothing ab- 
true and myſterious in them, but are expreſs'd 


in the moſt natural and obvious terms. If you ſay, 


that you can't account for the manner of God's 


creating the world, or for the manner in which he 


tigion to account for it. 
begins, religion ends. 


exiſts every where, of the general reſurrection, 
and the like, I anſwer, tis no part of your re- 
Where the myſtery 
For 1 would aſk, does 
the moſt warm 1 and forward entbuſi aſt pretend to 


believe 
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| believe more than that theſe things are true? Does 8 2 & N. 
| he believe any thing at all with reſpect to the nan- VII. 
ner of them? Nay, is not his urging that 'tis my- as 
ſterious and incomprehenſible a demonſtration, 
| that he, Himſelf, knows, he can 1 believe nothing 
barticularly about it? | 
| *Tis yet more ſtrange to talk of myſterious pre- 

cepts, than of unintel! ligible dodtrine: ; for laws 

that are not underſtood, *tis moſt certain, can ne- 

ver be obey'd. What is deſign'd for a rule of ac- 

tion ſhould be as plain as poſſible, and if it be in- 

tended for an univerſal rule, it muſt be adapted to 

the locveſt capacities of mankind : and the enjoin- 

ing incomprebenſible, is the very fame abſurdity, 

405 the ſame degree of injuſtice, as enjoining im- 
practicable duties. Should it be aik'd, whether 

God may not command things, which we can't 

aſſign particular reaſons for? I anſwer; that I very 

much queſtion whether any of this kind can be 
produced from revelation ; but if it could, the 
command itſelf would be no myſtery, for then *cis 
impoſſible it ſhould be obſerv'd; it would, in 
truth, be a command to do nothing ; but the only 
myſtery would be, why God gave ſuch a command, 

which your religion had no manner of concern 

with. 

*Tis indeed very ſurprizing, that mankind, in 

all ages, have been ſo fond of myſteries ; that the 
crafty and deſigning, who make a gain of the cre- : 
dulity of the multitude, ſhould uſe all their art 
and intereſt to propagate them, is indeed natural 
enough; but why ſhould the more honeſt and diſ- 
intereſted part of the people plead ſo zealouſly for 
them? Whence comes it to paſs, that when they 


Chooſe to ke their way plain before them in all 
3 other 
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this they readily acknowledge; and yet they ſeem 


Such a conduct is very unaccountable, becauſe 


harmony, and uſefulneſs; and however we ma 
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other caſes, they ſhould affe& to be without light 
in matters of religion? Religion is of vaſtly great. 
er importance than the common affairs of life, and 


to like it the beter, the 4% they underſtand it. 


there can, one would think, be no motive to it. 
——— Myſteries yield neither pleaſure nor profit, 

For as, with reſpect to the works of nature, 
all our pleaſure ariſes from the perception of beauty, 


imagine innumerable ſecret beauties which we have 
not diſcover'd, yet till they are known they afford 
no real ali faction, nor can we reap any advantage 
from them; *tis juſt the ſame with reſpect to my- 
ſteries in religion; we can neither be delighted nor 
profited by them becauſe we don't underſtand them, 


i. e. in other words they are really nothing at all 
to us. Nay we can't ſo much as admire them; 
becauſe adn neceſſarily ſuppoſes, that we 
have a knowledge of the grandeur, or of the worth 
and excellency of the object. The utmoſt that can 


be faid therefore is, that we are confounded and 


puzzled. 


or any advantage merely in ng in the dark, and 


And is there any pleaſure in that, 


having 10 ideas ? 
However, if this werc al, 2 man ks only 


prove himſelf a weak (and might at the ſame time 


be an innocent) enthuſiaſt, by ſuppoſing things that 


are, in truth, nothing to him, to be important 
parts of revelation, 


But when myſteries are pro- 
pagated with zeal, and impos'd on conſcience, 


when for the fake of what is allow'd to be incom⸗ 


Liehenſible, the plain and indiſpenſable obligations 


ot juſtice and charity are infring'd and violated, 


(of 
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tis then our duty to oppole an error which makes 
religion contemptible, and ſtrikes at the foundati- 
on of Chriſtianity, and, indeed, of all good morals. 
And this can't be ſo effectually done as by ſhew- 
ing that there are no myſteries in religion, and 
that of what we don't underſtand, we can't know 
whether it be good for any thing or no; *tis in 
fact uſeleſs and does not deſerve our zeal; nor it 
we did underſtand it would that alone be ſufficient, 
unleſs it was a doctrine of ſome i importance to the 
cauſe of virtue, and the happineſs of mankind, 
and conſequently werthy of God, I ſhall only 
add, that there is a great difference between a my- 
ftery, and a direct abſurdity and contradiction, ſuch 
as tranſubſtantiation, and other doctrines which have 
been ſcreen'd under that more venerable name; 
for myſteries are only things that we know nothing 


at all of, the other things that we certainly know 


to be falſe ; the Nags we only don't under- 


ſtand, the latter we { ce can't be underſtood, But 


proceed to 
The 3d obſervation, viz. that the great end of 
revelation is. Practice; the practice of ſolid and 


ſubſtantial virtue. Thoſe things which are revealid, 


ſays Moſes, belong to us, Gros to our children for 
ever, that we may do all the words of this law, 
The deſign of revelation, I have already ſhewn, 


could not be to confound the underitandings of 


men with deep and inexplicable myſteries for 1 this, 


inſtead of giving a revelation to aſſiſt and inſtruct 
mankind, is only to bewilder them, and lead 


them into a maze; and it mult be abſolutely un- 


becoming the infinite wiſdom of God, to be at 
3 ny the 


(of which the hiſtory of the Chriſtian church, in 8 EN M. 
almoſt every age, affords many flagrant examples) VII. 
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seu. the expence of miracles, and ſending an extraor- 


VII. 


dinary meſſenger from heaven, merely to nonply; 


and puzzle human reaſon, and make ignorant men 
flare, Again, it can't be thought to be the ſole 
and ultimate view af revelation, to give right ſpe- 
culative notions of the moſt important principles, 
or furniſh the underſtanding with juſt ideas even 
of moral truths; for what does the moſt excellent 
kind of knowledge ſignify if it be not digeſted, 
and reduced to its proper uſe? or how is it at al! 


more valuable than harmleſs error, and a pleaſing 


deluſion? Beſides, men may be great proficienis 
in the theory of religion, may underſtand itthorough- 
ly, and be able to argue every part of it with an 


uncommon acuteneſs, and ſtrength of judgment, 
and be not at all the wiſer or the better for it; they 
may, notwithſtanding, be very #::/erable in them- 


ſelves and injurious to others: For even the devil: 


i. believe and tremble, But to aim at promoting and 
encouraging the practice of virtue by a revelation, 


the practice, I ſay, of univerſal, generous, and 


godlike virtue, which is the perfection of human 
nature, and inſeparably connected both with pri- 
vate and public happineſs, is a truly noble deſign, 
worthy the greateſt and beſt of characters, even 
that of the All-wiſe governor, the ſupremely be- 


neficent and compaſſionate father of mankind: 
And that this is really the great end propoſed by 


the chriſtian revelation, muſt be allowed by all 


who have examin'd it with any care, and will be 


ſeen the more clearly, the more thoroughly 1 it is 


underſtood, _ 
The oreateſt part of Chriſtianity i is only a rein- 


rcement of the religion of nature, conſiſting of ö 
moral precepts which were doubtleſs intended to 


be 
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be the rule of our actions, and ſtrengthening the Se Au. 
arguments for a virtuous life which reaſon ſug- 
colts: And if we conſider its peculiar doctrines, 
we ſhall 6nd that they are all calcuiated, wiſely 
calculated to ſerve the ſame moſt excellent deſign 
of eſtabliſning moral obligations, and promoting 
univerſal purity. This, for inſtance, is the de- 
ſign of the dealh of Chriſt, and the redemption 
purchas d ſor us by his blcod ; for he gave himſelf Tit. ii. 14. 
for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto bimjelf a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works : —— of his reſurreftion, and the hope that 
is thereby afforded us of a glorious reſurrection to 
life and immortality; for if we are riſen with 
Chriſt, we ought lo /eck theſe things which are above, Col. ili. 1. 
where Chr: it futeth at the right hand of Cod; and 
to have cur converſation in heaven, ſrom whence we Phil. iii. 
book for the Saviour the Lord Feſus Chriſt, who ſhall 20. 21. 
change our vile body, that it may be faſbion'd like 
unto his glorious body, —— Again, the natural in- 
fluence, and, conſequently, the ultimate end of 
the promiſes of the goſpel is, that by them we may 
be partakers of a divine nature, eſcaping the corrup- 
lion that is in the world through luſt. Having theſe 
promiſes, dearly beloved, let us cleanſe ourſelves from 2 Pet. i. 4. 


all filthineſs of the fleſh aud of the [p11 l, fer. feeting 3 2 Cor. vii. 


holineſs in the fear of God, —— And to mention 

no more, do we believe the doctrine of the - 

verſal judgment? When the Lord Feſus ſpall be re- 2 Thel. 1, 
veald from heaven, with his mighty angels, in7 1. 
flaming fire, to take vengeance on then! that know 

not God, and obey not the goſpel; and when he 

fall come to be glorified in his 1 aud admir'd 


in all them that believe ® — M bat manner of per ſons 2 Pet. iii. 


_ #42ht We, then, to be in all holy converſation and 11. 
H 4 g godlineſs ® 
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120 / Myſteries. 
S x w- podlineſs? Is it not a moſt natural and forcible con. 
VIE cluſion, that ſeeing we look for ſuch things, we foould | 
be diligent that we may be 8 of him in Peace, 
without ſpot and blameleſs * 

And this, which muſt be the view of all divine 
revelations, and which the grand doctrines of 
Chriſtianity have a peculiar tendency to promote, 
is beſides expreſſly declar'd to be its chief deſign. 
All hopes of happineſs, but what are built on pu- 
rity of heart and @ virtuous life, are, according 

to the Chriſtian ſcheme, vain and deluſory, and 
will certainly end in diſappointment and confu- 
ſion —— Doſt thou expect to be ſaved by thy 
faith and outward profeſſion? Hear what Chriſt 
Matt. vii. himſelf ſays, Not every one that ſaith unto me, Lord, 
21. Tord, fhall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 
| that doth the will of my Father who is in heaven. 
James ii. I bat doth it profit, my brethren, ſaith St. James, 
14—-17. tho" a man ſay be hath faith, and have not Works, 
| can faith ſave him? If a brother or ſiſter be naked, 
and deſtitute of daily food, and one of you ſay unto 
ibem depart in peace, be ye warm'd, and filld, not- 
withſtanding ye give them not thoſe things which are 
needful to the body, what doth it profit? even fo 
faith if it bath not works, is dead being alone. 
Or doft thou expect to be rewarded for a ſtrong, 
warm and lively zeal? The thou give thy body 1 to 


Ver. 14. 


1 Cor. xili 


3. be burned, and haſt not charity, it profiteth Nel 


Church privileges are a vain ſecurity; 
Nay, the outward appearance of ſome uncommon 
virtue, and even extraordinary gifts will not avail: 

x Cor. xiii. For 2 I ſpeak with ihe tongues of men and angels, 


1, 2. th I have the gift of prophecy, and underſtand all 


myſteries, and all knowledge, and tho I have all 
faith ſo that I could remove mountains, and beſtow 
all 
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all my goods to feed the poor, and have not charity, S x N u. 
J am nothing. Many, ſays our bleſſed ſaviour, 


will ſay to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we Mat. vii. 


not propheſied in thy name, and in thy name have caſt 22, 23. 
out devils, and in thy name done many wonderful 


works ? St. Luke adds, we have eaten and drank in Luke xiii. | 


thy preſence, and thou haſt taught in our ſtreets. And 26. 

then will I profeſs unto them, I never knew you, de- 

part from me, ye that work iniquity. With theſe 

things exactly agree the general accounts we have 

of religion in the writings of the New Teſtament : 

8 unrighteous ſhall not inherit the kingdom of God, 1 Cor. vi. 
Bleſſed are they that do his commandments, 9. . 
that they may have a right to the tree of life. — Pure 

religion and undefiÞd before God, even the father, is cx i. 
this, to viſit the fatherleſs and widows in their affiic- 27. 
lion, and to keep himſelf unſpotted from the world, 

So that the ſum of religion, under the goſ- 

pel, is the ſame with what 1s very elegantly and 


ſtrongly expreſs d by the prophet Micab, He hath Nic vi. 8. 


ſhewed thee, O man, what is good, and what doth 

the Lord require of thee, but to do juſtly, and to 
| love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? 
From this head, viz. that the great end of reve- 
lation is praltice, the practice of ſolid and ſubſtan- 
tial virtue, it neceſſarily fo lows, | 
4. That no doctrines, which 1n the leaſt incou- 
rage immorality, can be parts of a divine revela- 
tion Doctrines of this kind can't be charg'd 
on chriſtianity, which preſcribes the nobleſt ly- 
- ſtem of morals, without making it contradict it- 
ſelf. — Nor, in the nature of the thing, can 


they belong to any religion that is of divine origi- 
nal, eren of the abſolute wiſdom, and ſpotleſs 
purity of the great . of the world. — Even 


_ miracles. 
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Of Myſteries. 


SER N. miracles themſelves can't prove ſuch doctrines to 


be true, which are neceſſarily falſe, diſnhonourable 


to the moral attributes of God, and inconſiſtent 


with the true perfection and happineſs of mankind: 
But this point is ſo excceding clear that! need not 
enlarge on it; and ther # Wig 

In the laſt place, it the great end of revelation 
be to promote a good lite, it is an undeniable con- 
ſequence, that the importance of the ſeveral doc- 
trines of it muſt be judged of by this rule, viz. 
their tendency to eſtabliſh a becoming regard to 


purity and virtue. And let any man alk himſclf 


ſeriouſly what thols doctrines are; whether they 
are not thoſe plain principles in which all good 
Chriſtians are agreed ; and whether the molt cele- 


 brated controverſies, which have produced ſo much 
contuſion and violence in the Chriſtian world, have 


not been about ſuch things, as liave very little, if 
any connection with practical religion ? 
Let him aſk himſelf of whatuſeare diſputes about 


; perſonalities, ſubſiſtences, the bypoſtatical union, eee | 


other famous points which diſtract the minds of 


the vulgar; and which the learned themſelves can't 


tell how to explain. The ſcripture has none of 


theſe dark phraſes, but is a plain intelligible rule. 


Let us therefore ſtudy that more, and /cholaſtic ex- 
plications of it leſs, which have, in many places, 
darkened the text, and made difficulties where they 


found none, And let us value our brethren, not 
for being of the ſame ſide with us in matter of 


doubtful opinion, and the ſubtilties of controverſial 


divinity, but for their piety, juſtice, charity, and 
the fruits of univerſal righteouſneſs that appear in 


their converſations. I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe 


with two paſliges of ſeripture. The one is from 


Bf, 
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St, Paul's firſt epiſtle to Timothy: If any man SEN u. 


teach otherwiſe, and conſent not to wholſom words, 
even the words of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and to the 


VII. 


1 Tim. vi. 


dockrine which is according to godlineſs, he is proud, 3 — 5. 


knowing nothing; but doating about queſtions, and 
ſtrifes of words, whereof cometh envy, ſtrife, rail- 
mgs, evil ſurmiſings, perverſe diſputings of men of 
corrupt minds, and deſtitute of the truth, ſuppoſing 
that gain is godlineſs : From ſuch withdraw thy/elf. 


The other are the words of St. James; But be ye James i. 
 doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiving 13 — 25. 


your own ſelves, For if any man be a hearer of the 
word, and not a doer, he is like unto a man behold- 
ing his natural face in 6 glaſs; for be beboldeth him- 
ſelf, and goeth his way, and ſiraitway forgelteth 
what manner of man he was. But whoſo looketh 
into the perfelt lawof liberty, and continueth therein, 
he being not a forgetful bearer, but a doer of the 
work, this man ſhall be bleſſed in his deed, 


1 
Gs 
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Of Myſteries. 


SE RM. miracles themſelves can't prove ſuch doctrines to 


2 


be true, which are neceſſarily falſe, diſhonourable 


to the moral attributes of God, and inconſiſtent 


with the true perfection and happineſs of mankind: 
But this point is ſo exceeding clear that I need not 


enlarge on it; and ther ere 
In che laſt place, if the great end of revelation 


be to promote a good lite, it is an undeniable con- 
ſequence, that the i importance of the ſeveral doc- 


trines of it muſt be judged of by this rule, viz. 
their tendency to eftabliſh a becoming regard to 


_ purity and virtue. And let any man aſk himſclf 


ſeriouſly what thoſe doctrines are; whether they 


are not thoſe plain principles in which all good 
Chriſtians are agreed ; and whether the molt cele- 
brated controverſies, which have produced ſo much 
confuſion and violence in the Chriſtian world, have 


not been about ſuch things, as have very little, if 


any connection with practical religion? — 


Let him aſk himſelf of whatuſe are diſputes about 


perſonalities, ſubſiſtences, the hypoſtatical union, and 


other famous points which diſtract the minds of 
the vulgar ; and which the learned themſelves can't 
tell how to explain, The ſcripture has none of 


| theſe dark phraſes, but is a plain intelligible rule. 


Let us therefore ſtudy that more, and ſcholaſtic ex- 
plications of it leſs, which have, in many places, 


darkened the text, and made difficulties where they 


found none. And let us value our brethren, not 
for being of the ſame ſide with us in matter of 
doubtful opinion, and the ſubtilties of controverſial 
divinity, but for their piety, juſtice, charity, and 


the fruits of univerſal righteouſneſs that appear in 


their converſations. I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe 


with two paſſiges of ſeripture. The one is from 


Br. 
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teach otherwiſe, and conſent not to wholſom erz 
even the words of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and to the 
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St, PauPs firſt epiſtle to Timothy: If any man Sz xm. 


VII. 


1 Tim. vi. 


doctrine which is according to godlineſs, he is proud, 3 — 5. 


knowing nothing; but doating about queſtions, and 


ſtrifes of words, whereof cometh envy, ſtrife, rail- 


ings, evil ſurmiſings, perverſe diſputings of men of 
corrupt minds, and deſtitute of the truth, ſuppoſing 
that gain is godlineſs : From ſuch withdraw thyſelf. 


The other are the words of St. James; But be He James i. 
doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiving 13 — 25. 


your own ſelves, For if any man be a hearer of the 
word, and not a dver, he is like unto a man behold- 
ing his natural face in a glaſs; for he beboldeth him- 
ſelf, and goeth his wey, and ſiraitway forgetteth 


what manner of man he was. But coboſo looketh 
into the perfelt lawof liberty, and continueth therein, 
he being not a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the 


work, this man ſhall be bleſſed in his deed, 
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SERMON VII 


Aus 8 prayer; or the middle con- 


dition of life, generally, the moſt 
— 1 


— F.% 8 — 


= aa 


Prov. xxx. Part of the 8th, and the 


whole gth Verſe. 


— Give me neither povert y nor riches, feed 
me <with food convenient for me: left T be 
full and deny thee, and ſay, who is the 
Lord? or leſt I be poor and ſteal, and take 
the name of my God 1 in vain. 


2 HESE words (as we are inform'd in 
the firſt verſe of the chapter) were 


ſpoken by Agur to Ithiel and Ural, 
who very probably, were two of his ſcholars, that 
came to him to be inſtructed in the principles of 


true wiſdom : He begins with modeſtly declaring; 


his own inſufficiency for fo great an undertaking, 


and recommends as the foundation of all uſeful 


| kowledge, an humble temper of mind, ſenſible of 


the natural weakneſs of human underſtanding, and 
the imperfection of its higheſt improvements, 
which he argues, verſe the 4th, from our igno- 


rance of the works of nature: And therefore, in 


the 


Agur's prayer. I25 

the two following verſes, he adviſes his pupils to 8 E R u. 
make it their principal ſtudy to underſtand the VIII. 
will of God, which is, of all knowledge, the 

moſt important, and of the greateſt uſe in human 

life; and in all their enquiries of this kind, to 
confine themſelves to what God had revealed: 
Then he introduces the words of the text, in the 

form of an addreſs to God, in anſwer, perhaps, 

to ſome queſtion that they had propos'd to him 

about the duty of prayer : Two things have I re- 

quired of thee: Deny me them not, before I die. Re- 
move far from me vanity and lies; give me neither 
poverty nor riches, feed me with food convenient for 
me, i. e. Allow me only to enjoy ſuch a compe- 

tency, as will enable me to live with decency, 

and advantage to my fellow creatures, in that 
ſtation in which I am placed,) leaſt I be full and 
deny thee, and ſay wwho is the Lord? or leaſt I be 

goor and ſteal, and take the name of my God in 
vain. OY, 

In this paſſage *tis plainly intimated, that the 
middle ſtate of life is, generally at leaſt, more 
ſafe and eligible than either want or ſuperflutty : 
With reſpect to its being better than zarrow and 
penurious circumſtances, there can be no diſpute ; 
but that it ſhould be preferr*d to great wealth and 
abundance, will, I am perſuaded, appear a very 

wild and extravagant paradox to the giddy and 
unthinking, who judge of things at firſt ſight, 
without enquiring into their nature, or conſider- 
ing their conſequences: For is it not a deſirea- 
ble thing, will ſuch ſay, to be not only placed above 

poverty, and enjoy the neceſſaries and conveni- 

encies, but the delights alſo of human life? to 
be perſons of figure, power, and influence ? = 
ES: | Ds 5 
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Agur's prayer. 


Sz x u. and conſequently, capable of ſerving our friends, 


VIII. 


and relieving the indigent and miſerable, in a 
more large and extenſive degree? Can a con- 


dition, which may not only be ſo agreeable, but 


uſeful, be miſchievous and deſtrufive to mankind? 
It certainly may; nay, it actually has had this 


fatal conſequence in many caſes. And perſons 
who have behaved with honour, and an unble- 
miſh'd reputation in moderate circumſtances; nay, 


who have preſerved their virtue, and manifeſted 
great preſence and ſtrength of mind, under the 
buffettings of adverſe fortune; have been captivat- 
ed and bewitched by the charms of an affluent 


proſperity, and the pleaſures it brings along with 


it, and funk into an indolent and diſſolute life: 
Which ſhows us that there is not only danger, 
but eminent and peculiar danger in it, when it 


happens to ſome particular tempers; and in gene- 


ral, where there 1s not a lively influence of religion 
and virtue, and firmneſs and reſolution of mind. But 


I proceed to conſider the Words of the text more 
particularly, in the following method. 


1.4 ſnall endeavour to explain and illuſtrate what 


it ſays concerning the danger of a ſtate of great 
riches and ſuperfluity on the one hand, and of 
want and poverty on the other ; from whence 
it will clearly appear, that the middle condition 
is in general, and, except to ſome rare and pe- 
culiar tempers, the moſt convenient and eligi- 
ble. And . 5 


II. Make ſome remarks upon this doctrine to 
prevent miſtakes that may ariſe from it, and 
direct to the right 2% and improvement of it. 


1ſt. 1 


Agur's prayer. 
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1+. Tamto explain and illuſtrate what the 8E AM. 


text ſays concerning the danger of a ſtate of great 
riches and ſupe ui) on the one hand, and of 
want and poverty on the other, ] ſhall rake them 
_ juſt in the order in which it e them to us. 


And 


1/t, For the danger that attends a ſtate of 


great 7:ches and ſupe: Anity, which is expreſs'd 


thus, leaſt I be full aud deny thee, and ſay who is 


| the Lord? To deny God ſignifies in ſcripture, 
ſometimes, to act as if there was no righteous 
Governor and Judge of Mankind, to whom they 


are accountable, as well as directly to diſown his 


VIII. 


being and providence: But I cat apprehend this 


to be the meaning of the phraſe here, becauſe, in_ 


this large view, there is no more danger of deny- 
ing God to men in high and flouriſhing. circum- 
ſtances, than what every other ftate of lite affords, 
which, has in it equal temptations to vice and im- 

morality: I ſhall take it therefore in a ſtricter 
fenſe than this, and yet not in the moſt confined 
ſenſe of all, and enquire briefly, what peculiar 


danger there is, ariſing from riches and plenty, 
of irreligion and proplaneneſs, a diſregard 


* and contempt of providence, and other crimes 


« of a like nature, that are committed more di- 


« reftly and immediately againſt God himfelt.” 


And, in general, the fundamental danger of 


all lies here, that in the height of proſperity, men 
are apt to be careleſs and inconſiderate. Cheartul- 
_ neſs, and a relaxation from ſeverer Studies and 
contemplations, is not only innocent but neceſſa- 
ry, in the preſent mixed and imperfect ſtate of 


human nature : St | in an affluent er oſperity, when 
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VIII. 


Agur's prayer. 


S xm. every thing about us is gay, and has a ſmiling 


aſpect, we are too apt to contract an habitual le- 
vity of mind, and neglect all grave and ſerious re- 
flections. A continued ſucceſſion of pomp and 
pleaſure fixes our attention, and diverts it from 
greater and more important concerns. Wiſe men, 

indeed, who have impartially eſtimated the true 
worth of things, look upon riches and honours 


only as ſuperfluities and outward decorations of 
life, and not as effential to human happineſs ; 


and value themſelves upon them no farther, than 
as they enable them to do greater good to their 


fellow creatures; but the fooliſh and. unthinking 


are made giddy by their proſperity: The natural 
conſequence of which is, that they muſt be an 
eaſy prey to all the peculiar temptations of their 
wealthy and exalted ſtate; and it will appear, 
particularly, from the following conſiderations, 


that they are in great —— of the vices implied 


in the text, For 
1ſt. When the mind is hom weakened and 


_ diſſolved, and its faculties enervated and broken, 
when the moderation of men's tempers is deſtroy- 
ed, and they are become thoughtleſs and inconſi- 
derate, which the indolence and gaiety, and vari- 
_ ous little trifling entertainments of a proſperous con- 


dition have a natural tendency to effect; 'tis no 
Y. 


wonder, if they pride themſelves in their riches, 
as their ultimate happineſs; and for want of re- 
flecting on the inſtability of all human affairs, 
think themſelves ſelf ſufficient; and loſe that juſt 


ſenſe which they ought to have of the ſovereign- 


ty of their maker, and their abſolute and necefſi- 
| ry dependence upon him. *Tis no wonder at all, 


ka wy ** complimented and flattered, their va- 


nity | 
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nity be raiſed ſo high, as to make them regardleſs Se nM, 
of that ſupreme being, from whom all their abun- VIII. 


dance, honour, and ereatneſs flows; nor if having 

conceived an extraordinary opinion of their own i 
merit upon the account of their ſhining circum- i 
ſtances, they neglect to pay their due homage and : 


worſhip to the Deity, and live unmindful of his 1 
benefits. This is, in effect, to deny not only God's | 
government of the world, but his abſolute perfection, F 
and conſequently his being: *T1s to deny our 
obligations to him as the author of every thing we 
00 and his right to our ſervices. The language 
ſuch a conduct is, who is the Lord that we ſpould 
obey his voice? And that all this diſingenuity and 
ingratitude towards the greateſt and beſt of beings 
is a conſequence, that, it may juſtly be feared, will 
ſpring from riches and greatneſs, when men are 
immoderately fond of them, and for want of due 
conſideration, grown ꝓreſumptuous and arrogant, 
experience abundantly teſtifies. 

For there are too many, to whom a time of 
afliction i is a ſeaſon of ſome ſort of piety, becauſe 
then their /ufferings put them in mind of their ſins, 
and the hope of deliverance makes them, #o ap- 
pearance at leaſt, humble and ſubmiſſive to their 
maker; but when things go on ſmoothly, and 

anſwer to the heighth of their wiſhes, they ſeem _ 
to think they have no farther need of him, and 
are ſufficient for their own happineſs, without 

his interpoſution, The diſtinguiſhing goodnels of 
God, in their continued plenty and abundance, 
is unheeded, becauſe it is conftant and uninterrupt- 
ed. What a perverſe creature is man! he wiſhes 
not to be miſerable, and yet forgets the author of 
his happinels, becauſe he has not allotted him 


ſome mixtures of evil and miſery with it! — 
1 


Agur's prayer. 


Or rather ſince this is not human nailure, Wilich 
abhors ingratitude, bur a vile and melancholy de- 


pravation of it; what will not a man do when 


proſperity has made him wanton and injolent ! But 


ag” 

2. *Tis moſt evident, that affluent circum. 
ſhoe are attended with great temptations to /ux- 
ary, and the immoderate purſuits of pleaſure, 
Plenty too naturally begets exceſs : It has the means 
of it in its power, cuſtom to countenance it, and 
generally miniſters of vice enough at hand to 
prompt and excite to it, And luxury infeebles 
the mind, deſtroys every thing that is great and 
generous, and indiſpoſes for all rational exerciſes 
and improvements. It naturally heightens and 
inflames the ſenſual paſſions, and leads to the pur- 
ſuit of irregular pleaſures, For what can that man 


bare to reſtrain him from any enjoyment that his 


inclinations prompt him to, who has wealth, pow- 
er, and influence to command them, and the op- 
Portunity, perhaps, of gratifying his corrupt ap- 


petites in 4 private manner, ſo as to avoid, in a 


great racafure, that ſhame and infamy which Juſt 
ly attends it; what, I ſay, can reaſonably be ſup- 
polcd to reſtrain ſuch a one from indulging his 
corrupt deſires, if he has no regard to 724/07, con- 


ſcience, and the authority of his maker ? 


A ſenſe of God, indeed, as the inſpector and 


dreadful avenger of his wickednels, will create 
great uneaſineſs and contuſion in his mind, and 
abate his reliſh of unlawful enjoyments. But can 
we think, that when he is immerſed in ſenſual 
pleaſures, and given up to vitious purſuits, he 
will ſuffer his imagination to be cantinually haunt- 


ed and ſcared by ſuch angratefui 1ruihs, if it be 


in 


Agur's prayer, 
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in his power to prevent it? will he not endeavour SEN u. 


to root out of his mind thoſe diſagrecable Ideas, VIII. 


which are a conſtant vexation and torment to him? 


So that by his vices, he is neceſſarily prejudic'd 


in favour of Atheiſm, and from wiſhing that there 
was no God, may come, by degrees, to imagine 
that there is none ; or, at leaſt, which will ſerve 
the turn of his vitious inclinations and pleaſures 
full as well, that he does not exerciſe a particular 
providence over the moral world, nor take an 
account of their conduct. And as the pomp and 
ſplendour of his greatneſs continually dazzles his 
underſtanding, as the levity of his mind, and the 
gay amuſements his riches furniſh him with, ſcarce 
allow him any opportunity for doe and ſerious 
thinking, and his high ſpirits bear him up againſt 
ſudden and occaſional reflefions, he has, upon theſe 
accounts, a better chance than another man of be- 


ing confirmed in his atheiſtical ſentiments; and of 
hindering ſober reaſonings about the being and 
providence of God, and a judgment to come, 
from faſtening upon him; which, if they were 


not ſome way or other diverted, muſt make the 
ſtauteſt heart tremble in the midſt of all its carnal 
delights: I ſay indeed à better chance, becauſe to 
a man of ſuch a depraved diſpoſition, it appears 


under that character; but the real truth is, that 


his affluence and luxury only tend to blind and 
pervert his judgment the more, and, conſequent- 
ly to harden him in Atheiſm and irreligion. In 


the . 
Third place, If at any time it happens to be 
the faſhion to be Albeiſtical, and ſeem to have no 


ſenſe of religion, the rich and great are, of all others, 
moſc likely to fall in with it. For *tis, generally, 
1 I their 


SEA u. their prevailing view to recommend themſelve 
VIII. to the approbation of the polite world; and there- 


Agur's prayer. 


fore we ſee daily, that, in compliance with the 
reigning taſte, they run into dreſſes and cuſtoms 
that are neither ornamental nor uſeful, nor perhaps 
ſo decent, as one might expect irom perſons of a 
higher education. And, upon the fame princi- 

ple, if it ſhould happen in the preſent age, as it 
probably did in Agur's time, that a diſregard and 


contempt of the ſupreme Being, and bantering 


and ridiculing things facred, are reckon'd genteel 
accompliſhments ; if religion ſhould be looked 
upon as calculated only for the populace; and it 


ſhould be thought the character of an ill bred man, 
and one that did not know ihe world, to be ſerious 


in public offices of devotion, or give the leaſt 


| ſuſpicion of ſecret piety ; if this, I ſay, ſhould 


be the caſe, there 1s great danger that the perſons 


above mentioned would fall in with the modiſb 


extravagance, They would, probably, think it 
unbecoming their rank and ſtation in life to be 


out of the faſbion even in a thing that is fo con- 


trary to juſtice, honour, gralitude, and the true 
intereſt of mankind: And their temptations to it 
might be tlie ſtronger, as their pride makes them 
contemn the ill opinion of the vulgar, and their 
circumſtances place them above a ſtate of depen- 
dence. Eu e 


If it be aid, that a diſregard of the Deity, 


and diſcarding both natural, and revealed religion 
prevail very much in middle life, as well as 


amongſt perſons of a more elevated condition, I 


anſwer, that this will be found to be no prejudice 


to the preſent argument; becauſe ſuch, generally 
ſpeaking, copy after the example of their peri- 
0 5 OUTS 


Agur's prayer. 


| of them, in order to be faſhionable. And juſt 
in proportion as luxury, which is, mah, a 

vice of the great and wealthy, and can't be prac- 
tis d with decency by perſons of inferior condition, 
who have not the ſame opportunities for it, and 
are not able to ſupport it without loſing their cre- 
dit, and conſuming their ſubſtance; juſt, J ſay, 


133 


ours, and are pr ophane, from à ſervile imitation 5 by 7 * 


in proportion as luxury and the purſuit of pleaſure 


has abounded, irreligion, likewiſe, has gau'd 


ground, and ſpread itſelf. Thus have I own | 


the temptations, ariſing from ſuperfluous wealth 


and greatneſs, to deny God in the ſtrifZ ſenſe of 
the word, and act with diſreſpect and ingratitude 
towards his Providence. 

Suitcr me now briefly to mention a few other 
vices of the moſt malignant and fatal conſequence 
to mankind, to which i it has peculiar temptations. 
And the 

Firſt is pride and vanity. When men are elated 
by their diſtinguiſh'd circumſtances, they eaſily 


fancy themſelves to be very ſignificant perſons, 


and poſſeſs'd of extraordinary merit: And this 
vain opinion, which is continually fed by their 


Mercenary dependents and flatterers (among whom 


*tis ſcarce poſiible for any man to preſerve a juſt 


opinion of himſe:f, and of human nature) diſco- 
vers itſelf in every part of their conduct, and in 


all their appearances. Not but that it may be 


very innocent and rational for perſons of figure 


and ſubſtance to allow themſelves ſuch diverſions, 
and make ſuch an appearance in public, as would 
be very improper and criminal in thoſe who enjoy 


but moderate fortunes 3 nor would I be ſuppoſed 


to condemn that external ſhew and magnificence, 
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Agur's prayer. 
which is a badge of civil honour, and neceſſary 
to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ranks of men one from 
another, or maintain the reſpect due to their diffe- 
rent characters. But for any to pride themſelves, 
and fancy that there is a proper merit in dreſs and 
equipage, or in the prodigality and glittering pomp 
of greatneſs, is a vice that argues a very low and 
degenerate turn of mind; and whenever ſuch a 


temper prevails, it will take men off from im- 
proving in thoſe moral diſpoſitions and habits, 


which alone conſtitute true greatneſs, and are the 
only real excellency of a reaſonable being. 


_ Farther, riches miniſter to ambition, which is 


one of the moſt irregular paſſions of human na- 


ture, and attended with the moſt miſchievous ef- 


fects: And in proportion to our vanity, and the 
high views we entertain for our ſelves, they have 


a tendency to beget in us an unbecoming and in- 


Preſſion and injuſtice; by which means they moſt _ 


ſolent contempt of others. For men are apt to 
think, that there is fo much reſpect due to their 


ſaperior circumſtances, as if they were of a die- 


rent nature from their fellow creatures, and origi- 
nally formed in a Higher order of being; and thus 
they ſacrifice all the rights of mankind, refulting 
from their natural equality, to an accidental advan- 


tage, which has no merit at all in it otherwiſe 


than as *tis enjoyed with condeſcention and bene- 
volence, and a ſubſerviency to the general good. 

Finally, men are too eaſily tempted, by their 
riches and power, to be imperious and tyrannical, 


and to abuſe thoſe great talents, which God hath 


put into their hands for the good of others, to op- 


wickedly pervert the wiſe ſcheme of providence, 
and are more extenſively miſchievous and hurtful, 
= 
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in proportion to their greater capacity for doing ir 8 N. 
good. I now proceed 80 

2. To conſider what the text ſays concerning 
the danger of a ſtate of want and poverty; or 2 
I be poor and ſteal, and take the name of my God in 
vain, The vices, to which {trait and penurious 
circumſtances of life are here repreſented as hav- 
ing peculiar temptations, are he, and taxing the 
name of God in vain, by which is moſt probably 
meant perjury, And *tis very evident, that the 
temptation to theſe crimes 1s, 1n the nature of the 
thing, much ſtronger, when perſons are embar- 
rafſed with difficulties, and oppreſſed by poverty, 
than it can be when they enjoy a ſuperfluity of 
riches, or even a moderate fortune, which is ſuffi- 
cient to procure for them all neceſſaries, and pro- 
per conveniencies, and places them above care and 
{ anxiety. And as it appears likewiſe, in fact, that 
| the guilty this way are molt frequently neceſſitous 
people, who have either no employment to follow, 
or elſe had rather violate the moſt ſacred obliga- 
tions of conſcience, than be forced to maintain 
themſelves by honeſt labour; I ſhall ſay no more 
to this point directly, but enquire into the cauſes 
why the poor ſo eaſily give way to temptations of 
this kind. And, 

1. II undoubtedly owing, in a great meaſure, 
to the want of a good education : The advantage of 
this is unſpeakable; and nothing has a larger fhare 
in forming the difference there is between one man 
and another, tho' originally of the ſame ſpecies of 
beings : Tis this that diſtinguiſhes the politer parts 
of the world from the moſt ignorant and barbarous 
nation : For all mankind have the faculty of rea- 

ſon implanted in them by the great Creator; but 
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Agur's prayer, 


advantage: By good culture it may be raiſed to a 
ſtate of great maturity and perfection; but if it be 
neglected, it will be over-run with ignorance and 
prejudice, Again, all men have a natural power 


to diſcern the difference between good and evil, 


and the ſolid grounds and foundations of morali- 
ty; but, notwithſtanding this, if they are not 
taught and inſtructed, their notions will be very 
imperfect, rude, and confuſed: Now there is this 
defect, generally, in the education of the poorer 
fort of people. They are train'd up in a bru- 
tal ſtupidity. 


vidence, of a judgment to come, and the diffe- 
rence between virtue and vice, — And as they grow 
up thus wild, and without any good principles at 
leaſt, if they are not corrupted by bad examples, 


and have not imbibed a contempt of all religion, 
tis no wonder that they are diflolute and extra- 


vagant in their practice: All which ſhews us the 
great Uſe, I might almoſt ſay, ab/alnte neceſſity of 

a ſober and virtuous education, and of infuſing 
ſentiments of wiſdom and. piety into children in 
their early years, and at the firſt dawn of reaſon : 
For their minds are then fender and flexible, free 
from prejudice and unruly paſſion, and equally ſuſ- 
ceptible of good, as bad impreſſions : And 'tis ge- 
nerally obſerved, that perſons retain ſomewhat of 
the tincture that was given them in their education, 
all their lives after. 


Another reaſon why poverty ſubjects men to the 
temptations intimated in the text 1s, that the poor 


are not trained up regularly to any employment, by 
which they may 801 an honeſt livelihood ; and for 
Wand 


No care is taken to inſtill into 
their minds proper notions of God, and of his pro- 


a otherwiſe be foocked at the thought of. 


Agur's prayer. 


want of being inured to labour and induſtry, they S EA u. 
contract a habit of idleneſs, than which nothing VIII. 


can be more detrimental to ſociety; for it is, in- 
deed, the parent of all vices: To this, particular- 
ly, it may be aſcribed, that ſo many ſubſiſt by 


rapine and violence, and by abuſing and plunder- 
ing their fellow- creatures. 


Again, perſons in ſuch low, mean circumſtan- 
ces are often deſtitute of a ſenſe of hame, and re- 
oard to reputation, and, conſequently, have loſt 


one of the ſureſt guards of their virtue and inte- 


grity, and are caſily led into the moſt abomina- 
ble and injurious vices: And this is not only ow- 


ing to their having never received any notions of 
decency in their education, but to the wrong cuſtom 


of the world. Poverty it ſelt is look*d upon as 
an object of contempt ; and for a poor man to 


pretend to have any reputation to loſe, is too of- 


ten matter of jeſt and ridicule : But this is certain- 


ly very impolitic, as well as unjuſt ; becauſe *tis 


for the intereſt of ſociety to encourage a ſenſe of 
bonour in every one that has a reaſonable nature, 


whatever his outward circumſtances may be. For 
it muſt be conſidered, that a regard to reputation, 
and a ſenſe of ſhame frequently prevail, where the 


awful notions of a Deity, and a providence, and 
a future ſtate, have little or no influence at all : 
And therefore, if theſe are deſtroy*d, as they ge- 
nerally are in the wretched poor, by one or other, 


or both the methods abovementioned, and they. 


think they cannot render themſelves more deſpica- 


ble by their <vickednes, than they are already on 


account of their poverty; 'tis natural to ſuppoſe, 
that they may commit ſuch crimes, as they would 


And 
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neſs and averſion to labour, in this brutiſh ſtupi- 


dity, and thoſe corrupt and vitious ſentiments, 


which they acquired from their education, they are 
confirmed by their wicked aſſociates, perſons, for 


the moſt part, of the ſame abandon'd principles 


with themſelves : So that there is ſcarcea poſſibility 
of being reclaimed, but, on the other hand, *tis 
highly probable they will be more and more en- 
couraged and hardned in their Vices. 

Let me juſt mention another vice, that comes 


under the character of ting God's Name in vain, 
which the poor are notoriouſly guilty of; and that 


is the practice of common ſwearing : To this, I 


know of no peculiar temptation ariſing from their 
poverty: And it appears, in fact, that there is 


none; becauſe it is very near, if not altogether, 
as common among perſons of high rank and cir- 
cumſtances, to the very great ſcandal of religion, 
and their own diſbonour. For *tis a ſhameful thing 
that they ſhould indulge to fo vulgar a vice; a 
vice, to which there is not the leaſt temptation ; 
and which is a ſenſeleſs, inſignificant expletive in 
diſcourſe, that adds neither ſtrength, nor beauty, 


to it. And if they will not refrain out of reſpect 
to the great God, who is infinitely their ſuperiour 


of their fellow-creatures, and in defiance of the 


and better, or from a dread of his vengeance 3 
they ought at leaſt, out of good manners, to be 
aſhamed to continue any longer ſuch an infamous 
practice, to the offence of the ſobereſt and wiſeſt 


laws of their country, I proceed now to the 
SECOND thing propos'd, viz, to ſuggeſt a few 


uſeful reflections on what has been advanced in 


the 


And in this inſenſibility and indifference about 
the good or ill opinion of the world, in this lazi- 
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the foregoing diſcourſe, in order to prevent mil- S E N u. 
takes that may ariſe from it, and direct to the VIII. 
right uſe and improvement of it. And, 9 
The 1} obſervation I would make is, that not- 
| withſtanding what has been ſaid, both riches and 
| poverty are capable of being improved to the moſt 
| ulſetel purpoſes: For in affluent circumſtances, let 
a man but govern his appetites, and enjoy his for- 
tune with diſcretion, and he has the utmoſt advan- 
tages for cultivating his mind; — a freedom 
from the cares of life, and conſequently an ea/ineſs 
and chearfulneſs of temper, than which nothing 
is more ſerviceable to us in the purſuit of Know- 
| ledge ; — leiſure for ſtudy ; — opportunities for 
conſulting the beſt books, and converſing with 
the moſt learned men in all profeſſions, Sc. And, 
beſides, which is much more deſirable, he has it 
in his power to exerciſe diffu/rve and Godlike be- 
ne volence; to be the Patron of virtue, to en- 
courage it by his example, and ſupport it by his 
authority and influence, and to be the kind inſtru- 
ment of providence in relieving and comforting 
his fellow- creatures; and for behaving well in ſo 
critical a ſtation, and doing ſo much good to hu- 
man ſociety, will be entitled to a greater reward. 
And even a ſtate of poverty, if it be born with be- 
coming patience and ſubmiſſion to the will of God, 
may be of great uſe, as it inures us to /aborious 
and /elf-denying virtue, to ſtrength and firmneſs of - 
reſolution ; and conſequently prepares for various 
ſervices of great importance to mankind, which 
can't be expected from any whoſe minds are re- 
lax'd and enfeebled by a long courſe of indolence 
and luxury, who are unexperienc'd in difficul- 
ties, and therefore frightedat the proſpect of them. 
TEE 2. AL 
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2. As poverty is attended with ſuch diſadvan- 
tages with reſpect to the practice of virtue, we 
ſhould be excited by this conſideration to con- 


miſerate the caſe of the poor, and relieve them ac- 


cording to our abilities, that we may remove, at 
leaſt in \ ſome degree, the temptations they are un- 
der to vice and immorality. But 

2. The chief uſe of all, is to moderate our 


paſſion for riches and greatneſs : Such a ſtation is 


much more dangerous, when perſons are raiſed to 
it from a /ow condition, or moderate fortune, than 
to thoſe who have been bred up in it: The ſud- 


denneſs of the change, in one caſe, ſhocks men's 


tempers, and overſets their reaſon z whereas, in 


the other, they having been always accuſtom'd to 


it, the impreſſions it makes are not ſo ſtrong and 


ſenſible, Beſides the deſire of ſuperfluity is not a 
natural deſire; - all can't have it indulg'd, and 


therefore ought not to be ſet upon it: They 
ſhould rather conſider what 'tis proper for perſons 


in their circumſtances to expect, and be contended 


with that; and not aſpire impatiently and eagerly 
after every thing, that the irregular cravings of 
an inſatiate appetite may prompt them to, And 


from what has been ſaid ſo largely in this diſcourſe 


concerning the danger that attends worldly pro- 


ſperity, we may ſee abundant reaſon not to envy 


thoſe who are poſſeſs'd of it. For what is it we 


why, perhaps ignorance, vice, and 
miſery, under a glittering and pompous appear- 


envy ? — 


ance - The envied circumſtances, which are 


ſo highly the object of our admiration and deſire, 


may have- corrupted the virtue of thoſe whom we 
think happy in the enjoyment of them, and, in 
es have deſtroyed their peace; ſo that 

they 
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they may languiſh amidſt all their plenty, and be 8 A N u. 
diſtracted with innumerable cares; or elſe may be VII. 


gay and thoughtleſs, or given up to riot and luxu- 
ry. The generality of mankind are ſuch wild and 
inconſiderate creatures, and examine fo little into 
the nature of things, that 4 fine out/ide eaſily de- 
ceives them; ſo that they love, and admire, and 
conſequently envy, they know not what: Where- 


as, if they would weigh matters impartially, their 


reaſon muſt inform them, that, to ſome tempers, 
the eaſe, lazineſs, and affivence of proſperity will 
adminiſter numberleſs temptations to vice and ex- 
travagance; and that, on the contrar de afflictions 


may be of great uſe, when perſons can't be brought 
to conſideration, or kept in tolerable order, any 
other way: And in ſuch caſes they would be led 


to think very differently from what they uſually 
do, i. e. to look upon the ſeeming evil as real good, 


and on proſperity as a real evil, notwithſtanding its 


flattering and deceitful appearances. Beſides, did 
they compare their own intire caſe with that of the 
perſons whom they are ſo apt to envy, they 
would often find the advantage to be on their own 
ſide. For the outward gaiety and ſplendor of 
proſperity, if it has corrupted the hearts and man- 
ners of its poſſeſſors, is a great misfortune, in 
compariſon of moderate, nay even of affiizted cir- 
cumſtances of life, joined with a grave and conſi- 
derate mind, regular paſſions, and a virtuous con- 
duct: Add to this, that proſperity, to thoſe eſpe- 


cially who envy it in others, is likely to be attend- 


ed with the moſt miſchievous and deſtructive 


conſequences. For what is the true object of their 


_ envy? ls it the capacity thoſe perſons enjoy of do- 
| | ing 
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Sx & M- ing more good to their fellow creatures? No! but 

VIII. the abundance, bonour, pomp, and luxury, of ſuch 
a ſtation: And if they are enamour'd of theſe 
things, there is no ground to hope that they will 
guard againſt any faſhionable exceſſes, or abridge 


themſelves even of the moſt unmanly entertain- 


ments of a vain and luxurious age. 
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The milchieh of {laviſh complai- 


lance, and cowardice. 


PRO v. xxix. 25. former part. 


The fear of nov br; axeth a Jnare.— 


— wiſely ordered by the Author of Se eu. 
our being, that every paſſion of the ſoul 
| may not only be of great uſe to us, 5 
if its ratural deſign and tendency be regularly 
purſued, but is capable alſo, by being perverted, 
of cauſing much vexation and miſery to ourſelves, 7; 
and injury to our fellow creatures: For this is a 
demonſtration, founded in nature, and obvious 
to the meaneſt capacity of the neceſſity of elf 
government, and that we would take the utmoſt 
care to keep all our affections and appetites within 
thoſe bounds, which the Creator hath preſcribed. 
Thus, for inſtance, the deſire of happineſs, and 
averſion to pain and miſery, which works ſo 
ſtrongly in all mankind, is evidently, in itſelf of 
the higheſt advantage; but if we form wrong no- 
tions of the happineſs which we ought ultimately 


to purſue, and the evils we ſhould chiefiy avoid, 
e 


1 


| 


nor, conſequently, to ailert an maintain the dig- 
nity of our reaſonable nature; this, I fay, novel; 
ſarily deſtroys every thing that is praiſe-worthy 


miſcbiefs of Noviſh 


. it will as ee prove fatal to us. Again, the 


paſſion of ame, is an excellent preſcrvative from 


baſe and diſhonourable actions, and nothing is a 
ſtronger guard and ſecurity to our virtue and in- 
nocence than this, when regularly exerciſed, and 
employ'd about proper obj-&s ; but a falſe ſhame, 


which is influenced more by the opinions and 


cuſtoms of men, than by the eternal differences 
of things, a falſe ſhame that breaks our ſpirits, 
and makes ſuch tame cowards of us, that we have 
not reſolution enough to ſtand up for the honour 
of God, and the immutable obligations of virtue 


and generous in us, and muſt betray us into in- 


numerable errors in practice, which are not mere- 


ly inconſiſtent with integrity, but will render us, to 


the laſt degree, vile and contemptible. 
And the ſame may be faid of fear : While it 
proceeds upon right principles, and is proportion- 


ed to the weight wane moment of the eviis about 


which it is converſant, it muſt be calculated to 


ſerve the moſt beneficial purpoſes, as it warns us 
where our greateſt danger Iyes, and ſtrongly 


prompts us to avoid it: But the caſe is quite 


otherwiſe when it forms imaginary dangers, and 


alarms with falſe terrors ; — when fancy or corrupt 


paſſion, and not the reaſon of things is the foundation 
and root of it; — when we fear natural evils, which, 


under the direction of an all-wiſe providence, may 


be over- ruled for good, more than moral, which 
tend neceſſarily and invariably to the miſery and 
ruin of the rational creation; and the cenſures and 
frowns of men, whoſe wiſdom, power, and du- 


ration 
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nal God ; for then our fears will intallibly turn us 
aſide from our duty, and be attended with moſt 
pernicious conſequences, as for the ſake of avoid- 
ing leſſer and comparatively trifling evils, we ſhall 
run ourſelves upon others that are infinitely more 
dreadful: Which ſhows us the vaſt importance of 


looking well to our principles of action, and in- 


deed of making this our firſt and chief care; be- 
cauſe if the prevailing principles of our minds are 


corrupt and vicious, *tis, in the nature of things, 
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ration is confined and limited, more than the diſ- 8E A. 
pleaſure and vengeance of the Almighty and eter- 1X 


impoſſible, that our practice ſhould be virtuous 


and regular. Evil principles of action, as long 


as they are entertained and indulged, as neceſſa- 


rily produce a wicked life, as any other cauſes do 
their natural and immediate eſtects; and therefore 
till they are corrected and altered, *tis in vain to 


expect any reformation in the outward conduct. 


This is the ground of Solomon's obſervation in 
the text, which I now proceed to conſider more 


particularly, in the following method, 


I. I ſhall ſhow what we muſt underſtand by 


the fear of man. 
II. In what ſenſe it bringeth a 1 And, 
III. Offer ſome remedies againſt it. 


I. I am to explain what we muſt underſtand 
by lhe fear of man. The fear of man I take in its 
largeſt ſenſe, not only as implying the fear of thoſe 


poſitive evils and puniſhments, which the power 


and vengeance of man can inflit, but a reverence 


of human authority, and cuſtoms, and a dread 


of the cenſures, and reproaches of our fellow crea- 
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tures, But that I may talk diſtinctly, and with- 
out confuſion, upon this ſubject, it may be proper 
briefly to ſhow, that this phraſe, when it is uſed, 
as in the text, in a criminal ſenſe, muſt be under. 


| ſtood with ſome caution, and limitation. For, 


%. There is, undoubtedly, a reverence due to 
human authority in all points that do not exceed 


the juſt bounds of it: and the paying this regard 


is abſolutely neceſſary to hold the frame of civil 
ſocieties together, and prevent lawleſs riot and 
confuſion, In like manner there is a deference due 


to the innocent cuſtoms and uſages of the world; 


and ſingularity in ſuch inſtances, in oppoſition to 


the unanimous opinion of our fellow creatures, can 


be the effect of nothing but weakneſs, or obſtinacy : 
Such a conduct 1s as ridiculous, as the complying, 
in things morally evil, would be wicked : *Tis 


_ alſo utterly inconſiſtent with a ſocial ſpirit, or with 


himſelf to defire the favour and good opinion of 


that temper of mind which is abſolutely neceſſary 


to anſwer the great end, for which men agreed, 
at firſt, to enter into ſociety. For the ends of ſo- 


ciety cannot be ſecured but by mutual condeſcen- 


ſion and reſpect, and the compliance and ſubmiſ- 


ſion of the minor part, in things lawful, and which 
are entirely of a civil nature, to the judgment and 


practice of the majority; and *tis impoſſible but 
peace and good order mult be deſtroyed, if all 


the members of it are ſtif and untractable. 


Again, as *tis natural for every one who loves 


his fellow creatures, and his duty to cultivate and 


improve it by all jaſt and honourable methods, be- 
cauſe the quiet and convenience of his life, and his 
| uſefulneſs too, depends, in a great meaſure, on 


his reputation and character in the world; he can- 
| COD not 
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not help being afraid of cenſure and reproach, and SER M. 
ought to be ſollicitous to avoid (if poſſible) its be- 1 
ing fixed upon him, or to deliver and clear him- "YE 
ſelf from it. Provided he ſtoops to nothing that 
| is contrary to the principles of true honour, and 
virtue, ſuch a concern is highly juſt, and reaſon- 
| WW able, and what no 2 man can be without. And, 
| MW on the contrary, men muſt be of a temper quite 
| W flupid, and deſtitute of common reflection, if 
| they have no fear at all of public reproach and in- 
> WW famy, and muſt loſe, beſides, what is in the na- 
ture of things (and therefore what muſt appear to 
| Wo be deſigned : as ſuch by the great author of nature) 
na very powerful reſtraint from mean, ungenerous, 
| and diſgraceful practices. 
34. The principle of ſelf-preſervation neceſſarily 
WW excites in us a fear of thoſe evils, which we have 
| reaſon to apprehend from the power or malice of | 
any of our fellow creatures, and directs to tze 
uſe of all proper means for our own defence and 
ſecurity. We are ſo far from being oblig'd to 
have no care, or ſollicitude on this head, that we 
ſhall be guilty of the utmoſt raſhneſs and folly, 
if we expoſe ourſelves to their reſentment unne- 
ceſſarily, and run upon any ſufferings, which with 
honour and a good conſcience, may be avoided, 
All innocent, not excepting the moſt artful, com- 
pliances and evaſions muſt be uſed, to ſcreen our- 
ſelves from evils of this kind; otherwiſe, inſtead 
of being martyrs in a good cauſe, we only ſuffer 
the natural effects of our own wilfulneſs and ob- 
ſtinacy. And finally, a dread of thoſe puniſh- 
ments which the civil magiſtrate, inflicts, for the 
| preſervation of mens natural rights, and the ſecu- 
rity of their perſons and properties from unjuſt 
K 2 violence, 
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SE RM. violence, and to deter from the commiſſion of 


IX. 


ſuch vices as are inconſiſtent wich the publick peace 
and welfare; this, I ſay, is not only lawful, be- 


cauſe natural inconveniences and evils of all kinds 
cannot but be the object of our fear and averſion, 
but neceſſary; both as the end of theſe puniſh- 


ments cannot be anſwered, nor, conſequently, ci- 
vil ſocicties ſubſiſt, unieſs we are ſtruck with ter- 
ror at the apprehenſion of them, and becauſe they, 
are, in themſelves, fit and reaſonable, and no more 
than what the crimes, for which they are execut- 


_ ed, ſtrictly deſerve. A man indeed, that fut- 


fers, by unjuſt human laws, for what is real: iy 


praiſe-worthy, may ſupport himſelf with this re- 
flection, that he ſuffers for the cauſe of truth ard 


virtue, and, being conſcious of his integrity, dety 
the power and cruelty of his perſecutors; but he 


that can bear to think, without horror, of bei g 


deſervedly branded with public infamy, and cut 


off as an enemy to ſociety, and the good of man- 
kind, muſt have extinguiſh'd his reaſon, and loſt 
all remains of honour and ingenuity. 


Thus far then the fear of man may be defend- 
ed and juſtified. In ſome of the inſtances which 
have been mentioned, it is, at leaſt, lawful, be- 


cauſe founded on principles that human nature can- 
not throw off; and in others virtuous, and com- 
mendable : But it becomes criminal, when *tis the 


ruling and predominant principle in our minds, be- 
cauſe then it either ſuppoſes, that we look upon 


the approbation and favour of men as our ſupreme 
good, and upon the frowns, reproaches, and ter- 
rors of the world as the greateſt evil that can be- 


fal us; or, at leaſt (as 'tis always the nature of 
that which is the prevailing principle, to er- rule 
and 
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and controul a l other principles) it will be too hard 8 E AM. 


for the fear of God, to bear down our natural ſenſe 


of good and evil, and deſtroy that preſence of 


mind, that conſtarcy and reſolution, which is ne- 
ceſſary to enable us to behave with honour to our 
nature, and ſutably to thoſe relations in which the 
all-wiſe creator hath placed us, and to overcome 


the difficulties of a virtuous courſe. And from 


this ſhort account of the ſinful fear of man which 
the text ſpeaks of, it will eafily appear in the 
2d. Place, in what ſenſe it bringeth à Juare, 


which I proceed therefore to conſider. And not 


to inſiſt on many little mean compliances, and 
ſmaller \ inconveniences, to which it expoſes men z 
it throws temptations in their way which are like- 
ly to prevail fo far, as to deſtroy all improve- 
ments in true wiſdom and virtue. For, 

iſt. Let us ſuppoſe a man, under the influence 
of this ſlaviſh principle engaged in ſearches after 


truth; 


buman aulbority, nothing muſt be receiv'd but 
what has that ſtamp upon it. If he aims at 


being popular, and dreads ill will and ce: Hure, no 
truths can be admitted but ſuch as are faſmonavie, | 
and have the current character and reputation of 
orthodoxy, The odious names of Infidel and Ile. 


retic will frighten him from proceeding in his en— 
quiries, and calling i in queſtion the common ſtand- 
ard. Or if he is awed by the vengeance of 
civil power, and the terrors of this world, this 
muſt raiſe an unconquerable averſion in his mind 
againſt all truths, that may expoſc him to er, 


| and fuffering. 


what proficiency is it poſſible for him 
to make? If he has an extravagant veneration for 


IX. 
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In order to the making improvements in divine 


. tis abſolutely neceſſary that the mind 
be free, calm, and unruffied, under no reſtraint, 
or terror; otherwiſe it will be reſerv'd and partial: 
There muſt be no corrupt paſſion to darken the un- 
derſtanding, nor private intereſt to miſlead and 


pervert it. But the man we are ſpeaking of is 
held in ſtrong fetters ; his fears diſtract and con- 


found him; he ſees difficulties and diſcourage- 


ments on every fide, and but one ſafe path to walk 


in, even the old beaten track chalk*d out by autho- 


rity, which is the only way to that eſteem, ap- 
plauſe, and favour, which he fo ardently purſues, 


and to avoid that diſgrace, and thoſe ſufferings, 
which are of all things, moſt terrible to his ima- 
gination. 


and freedom of thought? 


turn of mind, to maintain an unbiaſs'd and ſted- 

dy purſuit of truth, when the world frowns upon 
it, and loads it with reproaches and perſecutions ; 
but to him, who is ready to ſacrifice every thing 
to his reputation and worldly intereſt, it muſt be 


_ abſolutely impoſſible, Let us ſuppoſe, however, 


that, notwithſtanding his fears, he may be impar- 
tial in his ſearches after truth; the caſe will be very 
much the ſame, with reſpect to the good reſulting 
from it, as if they entirely fuppreſs d his 1 inquiries. 
„ 


2dly, This principle will infallibly prevail with 


him, in times of difficulty and danger, either to 


conceal, 


And being thus enſlav'd, is it to 
be expected that he ſhould exerciſe impartiality 
Where the light is 
ſo offenfive, is it not highly probable that the 
eyes of the mind will be ſhut againſt it? —*Tis 


difficult even for men who are influenc'd by more 
rational and noble pr inciples, and have a virtuous. 
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conceal, or deny it. Tis as great an abſurdity to S Eu. 
IX. 


ex pect, that one who is diſpirited by worldly fears 
ſhould be a confeſſor and martyr for true religion, 
as that a coward ſhould be brave and valiant. 
The fearful and unbelieving, or, at leaſt, the re- 
jecters of true religion, when it is oppreſs'd and 
perfecuted, are therefore juſtly join'd together in 
{cripture, becauſe they are, in the nature of things, 


inſeparable : For the prevailing concern of ſuch 


perſons is to avoid that which is the object of their 


tears, and, conſequently, every thing elſe muſt 


give way to it. So that the direct conſequence 


of this deſtructive principle is inſincerity, and the 


making ſhipwreck of faith, and a good conſcience z 


and if it had ſway'd in Chriſt and his apoſtles, 


and the primitive diſciples, Chriſtianity could ne- 
ver have been propagated in the world; and ſhould 
it univerſally prevail in future ages, mankind muſt 
for ever remain in their ignorance and errors, with- 
out a poſſibility of a reformation. = 
But this is not the worſt effect of it; for it leads 
men even to vevilè and banter the truth — W hence, 
elſe, do many of the profane ſcoffs, that are thrown 
out againſt religion, proceed, but from this ſource? 
he perſons who make uſe of 'em cannot, 


t generally, be ſuſpected of bantering Chriſtianity, 
upon being convinc'd that 'tis in itſelf ridiculous, 


becauſe they never examin'd it, or conſider'd the 


pretenſions on which its authority is founded. 
They want either capacity, or inclination, or both, 


for ſuch an enquiry. The thing is attended 
with difficulty, and requires ſornewhat of hought, 
which they are ſtrangers and enemies to, and can- 
not bear the fatigue of. But to be a vir, and to 


be faſhionable in the companies they frequent, is a 
8 | 3 much 
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much eaſier thing. *Tis but getting the laugh 


againſt revelation, by throwing out a dull common- 
Place- jeſt againſt it, and the buſineſs is done. Tho), 


as an ingenious author * obſerves, a very little 


ſenſe, with a good deal of vice and ill nature, will 


qualify a man for this kind of ſatire. I ſhall con- 


clude what I have to ſay concerning. theſe unthink- 


ing little critics with this ſingle remark ; that how 


much ſoever they may magnify their own abili- 
ties, and be puffed up for being thought perſons 


of refin'd reaſon, and uncommon penetration, by 
ſuch as are no wiſer than themſelves, they really 
act a very fooliſh part, in abuſing and ridiculing 


things ſacred, only becauſe they do not underſtand 


them, and, for the fake of a light wanton piece 
of drollery, hazarding the ſalvation of 5 im- 


have the ſame malignant influence upon our mo- 


mortal ſouls. 
But to proceed. The laviſh fear of man will 


rals, as it has been thewn to have, in its direct 


tendency, upon our faith: For when it is riſen to 


ſach a height, as to over-rule the dictates of na- 
tural conſcience, and entire y to deſtroy the ſtrength 


and conſtancy of our minds, we are an eaſy prey 
to every temptation, and lie open to the moſt de- 


ſperate and abandon'd wickedneſs: Its tendency 


to an immoral practice appears, in part, from 
what has been already ſaid, wherein it has been 


cConſequently, to diſſimulation and hypocriſy ; but 
this, being a matter of great importance, deſerves 


ſhewn, that in difficult and diſcouraging times, it 
leads men to conceal, or deny, the truth, and, 


to be more particularly and fully uluſtrated, 


- 


* frchbiſpop Tillotſon, 5 
. Let 
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ter to live in very corrupt times, when virtue is 
unpopular, and labours under diſgrace, and vice 
is prevailing and faſbionable: He dreads the re- 
proaches of the multitude, and yet theſe he is ſure 
to meet with if he purſues a virtuous courſe of 
life; what then can be expected but that he will 
give himſelf up to all the extravagancies of the 
age, and fall in with the common degeneracy? The 


charge of ſingularity, and the odium that attends 


it, will be more than ſufficient to counter- ballance 
his weak inclinations towards virtue, and to make 


him as heartily and univerſally vitious as the reſt 


of his neighbours; tho' it be, really, our glory 


to be ſingular in aſſerting the honour of our maker, 


and vindicating the law of our reaſonable nature, 
which is of the moſt ſacred and indiſpenſable ob- 


Z ligation, and a cauſe of the higheſt importance; 


and the utmoſt pitch of madneſs to debaſe our ex- 
cellent faculties, and make ourſelves miſerable, on- 


ly becauſe others are ſo frantic as to do the like, 
and to avoid the imputation of obſtinate and un- 


mannerly preciſeneſs. 

Again, if it be a man's favourite ſcheme to ac- 
quit himſelf to the polite world, and he dreads 
their contempt as the greateſt of all misfortunes ; 
what is the natural conſequence? Why, that if 
theſe pretenders to politeneſs are diſſolv'd in effe- 


minacy, and make luxury and riot the characte- 
riſtic of a fine gentleman, he muſt immediately 


reſign himſelf up to the gratification of his appe- 


tites, and to all the modiſh vices, And, accord- 


ingly, tho? it be indeed ſhocking and monſtrous, 


and greatly to the diſgrace of the preſent age, there 


are too many, who, from a falſe modeſty, and be- 


cauſe 
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| Sz u. Cauſe they will not be ſo rude as to contradict the 


IX. general humour of their company, are guilty of 


ties; 
without good ſenſe and a juſt diſcernment of things, 


rable from virtue; 
bliſh'd religion of their country, and thoſe things 
which all conſiderate and ſober men highly value 
and reverence, is a very mean accompliſhment, 
and what not only a ſerious Deiſt, but even a down- 
right Atheiſt, who has any knowledge of the 


We miſchiefs of Aaviſb 


extravagancies which they have a ſecret abhorrence 
of; and ſome, *tis to be fear'd, who to raiſe their 


character for debauchery, and, conſequently, for 
an elegant taſte, boaſt of vices that they never com- 


mitted. 


Alas, where is the reaſon of man- 


kind, where their becoming ſenſe of the dignity of 
human nature, when they can glory in waat-ls the 


reproach and ſhame of itz and endeavour to ſup- 
port the reputation, not merely of being men, but 
the moſt refizd part of the ſpecies, on ſuch acti- 


ons, as ſink 'em below the rank of brute creatures! 


For, in truth, as ſuch perſons will not think for 


themſelves, they ought to be told, that vice and 
wickedneſs of all kinds is the greateſt abuſe and 


violence that can be offer'd to their rational facul- 
that there cannot be a fine gentleman 


at leaſt, not without true honour, which is inſepa- 
that blaſpheming the eſta- 


world, and any notion of right behaviour, may 
be aſham'd of; — and that a ſingular aukward 


dreſs, an ae trifling gaiety, and a thought- 
teſs unmeaning conduct, will not atone for a 
violation of thoſe eſſential rules of civility and 


decency. Let me add, that all the vices, into 


which the evil principle mention'd in the text 


betrays thoſe who are govern'd by it, argue the 
utmoſt. baſeneſs of ſpirit, and conſequently both 


they, and the principle from whence they proceed, 
. 


complaiſance, and cowardice. 


"3. 


are as inconſiſtent with the character of a hero, and Sz & u. 


a man of true honour, as they are with that of a 
good Chriſtian, 

To conclude this head, if it be our ultimate 
view to ſecure the countenance and favour of per- 
ſons in authority, and avoid their diſpleaſure, this 
likewiſe will ſubject us to many ſnares and incon- 


veniences. The laws indeed of all well regulated 


ſocieties are favourable to virtue, and pointed at 


vice and immorality: But notwithſtanding this, 


the ſtate of things may be, and oftentimes is ſo 
corrupt, that vicious compliances are neeeſſary to 
obtain the good will of our ſuperiors; and when 


this is the caſe, the man who is determined, at all 


adventures, to ſecure their approbation, and avoid 
their frowns, muſt be eaſily captivated and ſeduc'd: 
He muſt, and probably will, be a companion with 


them in luxury and prodigality, lie and diſſemble, 


flatter their vanity, and be the inſtrument of their 
ambition, covetouſneſs, and unlawtul pleaſures, 
So that, in every view of it, the ſlaviſh fear of 
man has an evident tendency to corrupt our inte- 
grity, and leads to the moſt hurtful and deftruc- 
tive vices. 

But it may be id, there is till this advantage, 
that when authority, power, and intereſt are on 


the ſide of true religion and virtue, this principle 
will as effectually excite to a love and reverence 
of zheſe, as it will, in contrary circumſtances, to 
immorality and wickedneſs, It muſt be own'd it 
will to outward appearance. But this deſireable 


ſtate of things is likely to happen but ſeldom, the 


generality of the world being too frequently in the 
wrong, with reſpect both to their opinions and 


Practices; or if it ſhould happen, men would en- 
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Sz u. tirely loſe the merit of their affected concern and 


The miſchiefs of flaviſh 


zeal for virtue and piety, becauſe of motives from 
which it flows, For nothing can render either our 
enquiries after truth, or the performance of reli- 
gious dutics properly laudable, but their being the 


matter of our free choice, and our acting from ſuch 


diſpoſitions, as have a tendency to the ſame con- 
duct in all circumſtances. And that virtue, on the 


contrary, can be worth but little, which in times 


of proſperity, and when it is countenanc'd and up- 
held by the influence of authority, and by pub- 
lic favour, only ſeems to flouriſh, and does not 


ſpring from its genuine principles; but fades and 
languiſhes, and entirely diſappears, as ſoon as tis 
brought to a trial. Having thus conſider'd the 
ſnares and temptations, fatal to religion and ſince- 


rity, which attend the fear of man, when it 1s 


a predominant and governing paſſion, I proceed, 


In the third and laſt place, to offer ſome reme- 


dies againſt it. And. 15 
1ſt. Let us maintain and improve in our minds 


a ſtrong ſenſe of the neceſſary difference between 


good and evil. For if we are firmly convinc'd, 
that there is a fixed and eternal law for the con- 
duct of all rational beings in the nature of things, 


which cannot be alter'd by cuſtom and opinion, nor 


by any authority whatſoever, no not by that of 


God himſelf, we ſhall not be eaſily perſuaded to 


violate the rules of our duty, upon any conſidera- | 
tions. Men who think looſely may be apt to ima- 
gine, that the obligations of virtue are not ſo ſtrict 


and indiſpenſable ; and perhaps, that God will 


excuſe a deviation from *em, when they are forced 
to it by reproaches and perſecutions: But had they 
enquired iuto the true grounds of morality, they 


would 


0 


4 % & 


complaiſance, and cowardice. 
would have found that its obligation is immuta- 


ble, and conſequently, that where there is a wil- 


ful departure from it, nothing can poſſibly recom- 


mend us to the divine favour. And thus a more 
| ſteddy regard to religion would prevail, and zbe 
fear of man proportionably decreafe, To this re- 
| medy againſt it, let us add, 


2dly, "A becoming ſenſe of the 4 gnity of our 


| nature. This can only be ſupported by an inflexi- 
bie adherence to the rules of virtue and true good- 
| neſs; but, by improving in theſe, we are capable 
of advancing to a God-like perfection. And ſhall 
| we diſhonour and obſcure our rational powers, by 
enſlaving 'em to vice and wickedneſs? This 


thought, made habitual to our minds, would ſuſ- 
t:in our reſolution againſt all the terrors of the 
world; this thought, I ſay, that we have the 
honour to be formed after the image of God, and 
that as long as we maintain our moral rectitude, 


we continue to reſemble him; and, eſpecially, that 
by being ſtedfaſt in our duty, in ſpite of all op- 


poſitions and diſcouragements, we imitate the 
greateſt and moſt exalted part of his character, his 
conſtant and invariable goodneſs, 

3dly, Againſt the vice pointed at in the text, 
the wiſe man adviſes as a remedy, in the latter 
part of the verſe, truſt in God: the fear of man 


bringeth a ſnare, but whoſo putteth his truſt in the 


Lord, ſhall be ſafe. For if we firmly believe the 


wiſdom and goodneſs of his over-ruling provi- 
dence, that he orders all things for the beſt, and 


with a deſign to promote the general happineſs ; 
and that all the evils we ſuffer for righteouſneſs 


fake will be abundantly compenſated, and turn, 


in the end, to our uni] Roe advantage; this 


ought 
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158 The miſchiefs of flaviſh. 
SE RM. ought in reaſon, to moderate our fears, compoſe 
IX. the hurry and diſorder of our minds, and recon- 
cile us to all events. And accordingly, we find 
this ſerene and pious diſpoſition in the holy 
P/almiſt, who expreſſes himſelf thus, with an air 
Pl. xxviiot 1 and triumph: The Lord is my light, 
= and my ſalvation, whom ſhall I fear? The Lord 
is the ſtrength of my life, of whom ſhall I be 
pf. cxviii. afraid? and again, the Lord is on my ſi de, 1 1 
6. will not fear what man can do unto me. 

Finally, as the moſt effeual remedy againſt 
the fear of man, let us cultivate a ſupreme re- 
verence of God, Theſe two are abſolutely in- 
conſiſtent, and cannot ſubſiſt together: For as 

che fear of man deſtroys our due regard to the 
divine Majeſty, the true fear of God will limit, 
and reduce within reaſonable bounds, the dread 
of our fellow-creatures, Let us, therefore, by 
frequent mediation, fix in our minds a lively 
idea of his abſolute perfection. Let us contem- 
plate his ſpotleſs holineſs, ſtrict impartial Juſtice, 
infinite power, and boundleſs wiſdom, in order 
to excite the higheſt poſſible awe and veneration 
of him. Let us ſeriouſly conſider that he is the 
author of our being, and of every thing we en- 
joy, that we are neceſſarily dependent upon him, 
that our happineſs and miſery are entirely in his 
power, who has univerſal nature at his command, 
and is the ſovereign uncontroulable diſpoſer of 
all events; and conſequently, that his favour 
is our life, and his diſpleaſure the moſt dread- 
ful of all evils. And if we are afraid of the re- 
_ proaches of ignorant, prejudiced and ſinful men, 
how much more ſtrongly ſhould we be concerned 
to prevent his having an ill opinion of us, who 
- 


complaiſance, and cowardice. Ro 


e is the greateſt and beſt of beings, and whoſe judg- SEN. 
. ment is —_— according to truth, certain and I. 
4 infallible? To conclude, the wiſdom of God is 

y capable of contriving, and his power of execut- 

r ing vengeance infinitely more terrible on impeni- 

L tent ſinners, than any thing they can undergo in 
dhe preſent ſtate; and whereas the ſcene of all 

e the tyranny and oppreſſion which we can ſuffer 

1 from our fellow-creatures, is confined within the 


narrow compaſs of this mortal and uncertain ex- 

b iſtence, he has an unchangable and endleſs life, and 

, conſequently, can not only puniſh in what degree, 
; but to what length of duration he pleaſes. Our 
$ ſaviour's advice, therefore, is certainly very juſt 

/ and reaſonable ; not to fear them who kill the body, Mat. x. 28. 
| but are not able to kill the foul ; but rather to fear 

| him, who after having made perverſe and irre- 

7 claimable offenders miſcrable, in ſuch a meaſure, 
and for ſo long a period, as the wiſe ends of his 
| government require, can abſolutely deftroy both 
foul and PT in bell, 
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SERMON X 


Rules for the profitable reading the 


Holy Scriptures. 


5 JohN v. 39. 
Search the ſeriptures, 


tures, it neceſſarily follows, that they 


had always a law or rule of action ſufficient to di- 


rect their conduct. The original and univerſal 
law was what we call the law, or religion of na- 
ture, This their reaſon was capable of diſcover- 
ing; and it would have taught them, if they had 
conſulted, and carefully attended to it, the being 
and perfections of God, his providential govern- 


ment of the world, the duties they owed to him, 


and one another, and which related to the right 


government of their affections and appetites; 
and, in ſhort, how to behave in the various cir- 


cumſtances and relations of human life. In like 


manner, it would have furniſhed proper motives 


to a regular and virtuous conduct, —— from the 


excellency of virtue initſelt ;——its neceſſary ten- 
- decency 


8 mankind are endued with moral pow- 
ers, and conſequently accountable crea- 


the Holy Scriptures. 


nature, and the good of ſociety ; ; 
ing a well grounded hope, in ſome way or other 


worthy his infinite wiſdom, and concern for the 


rectitude and order of the moral world, of the 
ſpecial protection and favour of their Creator, 
and ſupreme Governour. 

But notwithſtanding this wiſe proviſion, by 


the natural light planted in every man's mind, 


the world became, in fact, gro/s[y and almoſt 


univerſally depraved; ran into deplorable igno- 


rance of God; into childiſh and very diſhonour- 
able conceptions of his nature and attributes; in- 


to idolatry ; and an abſurd, hurtful, and endleſs 
| {yperſtition ; and their RELIGION corrupted 


their morals. *T'was not becauſe their reaſon was, 
in itſelf, inſufficient to direct to better ſentiments 
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dency to the perfection and happineſs of human 8 x N u. 
and by giv- X. 
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of things, but becauſe it was not improved and 


cullivated. However, as mankind was really 


thus corrupted, and had loſt, in a great meaſure, 
the knowledge of the true religion of nature, the 


expediency and uſefulneſs of a ; revelation was not 


| at all the leſs, merely becauſe reaſon, if rightly 


exerciſed, was capable of diſcovering all the ne- 


ceſſary principles of morality ; nay, indeed, the 
advantage of it is altogether as evident, as it 


would have been, if men were «navoidably igno- 
rant of the great truths of religion. For how 


they came to be out of the way is not the queſti- 


on, whether it proceeded from a defect in their 
natural powers, or from want of attention, and 


not uſing theſe powers as they ought; in both 


caſes, tis certain, they needed to be ſet right 
again, and recovered to a juſt ſenſe of their duty, 


and happineſs: : And CO God was pleal- 


ed 
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8 R R M. 


common people are not to examine into their re- 


ſiſtent with the whole deſign and tenour of reve- 
lation: Theſe things will not bear the light, nor 
ſtand a free and impartial trial, and therefore are 
ſheltered under the covert of ignorance and dark- 


Rules for the profitable reading 


ed graciouſly to interpoſe, and give a revelation 


ſuited to the circumſtances and neceſſities of an ig- 
norant and degenerate world : But tho? this re- 
veJation was an | unſpeakable privilege at firſt, by 


putting a ſtop to ſuperſtition and wickedneſs, and 


ditiuſing light and knowledge amongſt men; tho? 
it may till be of the utmoſt uſe, to the bulk of 
mankind, as a ſtanding rule, by ſupplying them 
conſtantly with proper thoughts, which is what 
the common people, in all ages, have moſt want- 
ed, and preſcribing a plain, intelligible, and com- 


pleat rule of morals ; notwithſtanding, I ſay, that 


a revelation is ſo deſireable a bleſſing, and may 
anſwer ſuch valuable purpoſes, tis certain that 
men may pervert it, as well as extinguiſh their 


reaſon; and that if it be neglected, and not ex- ; 


amined into with care and impartiality, it will be, 
juſt as that natural light was, and is at preſent, 
in the more ignorant and ſuperſtitious parts of the 


world, dark and uſeleſs : Of which the monſtrous 


corruptions of chriſtianity in Popiſb countries, 


equii to any corruptions of natural religion in the 
molt birbarous Heathen nations, are a notorious 
and unanſwerable proof. 


Tis indeed a principle of their faith, that the 


ligion; but take it implicitly from the church: 
Ad it muſt be allowed, that this is a neceſſary 


principle to eſtabliſh antichriſtian tyranny over the 


conſciences of men, and ſupport ſchemes of doc- 
trine which bid defiance to reaſon, and are incon- 


neſs, 


r 


the Holy Scripture, 


ſcriptures ? is it not a very unworthy and injurious 
reflection on the wiſdom and goodneſs of God? 


nay does it not entirely deſtroy all the ends and 


uſes of the Chriſtian revelation ? 
IT will be needleſs to enter into a large proof of 
theſe things in any nation where light and liberty 


prevails, and perſons have a juſt notion of their 


rights, either as men, or as Chriſtians. For if 
God gives any revelation at all, the common ſenſe 
of mankind determines, that it muſt, in all eſſen- 
tial and important branches of it, be a plain and 


eaſy rule; obvious to the capacities of all for 


whoſe benefit it is deſigned. For what is the end 
of a revelation? Is it not to inſtruct the ignorant, 
and conſequently to lay down plain principles for 


directing and regulating their behaviour? Or is it 


to amuſe and confound their minds yet more with 
deep ſubtilties, with perplexed and intricate ſpecula- 
tions? A. revelation that is not intelligible is as 
much a contradiction, as to ſay darkneſs is light. 
| And there is anunanſwerable force in the common 
argument uſed upon this occaſion, viz. either that 


God could not reveal himſelf clear'y in thoſe points 


which are of the greateſt conſequence to mankind, 


or that he would not: The former of theſe reflects 


upon his wiſdom, the latter on his goodneſs ; fo 
that either way, the ſuppoſition is unworthy of 


God, and diſhonourable to his perfections; ſince 
it repreſents him as a very weak, or elſe as a ca- 
Pricious ill-natur'd being, who intended not to aſſiſt, 
but bewilder his creatures, and lead them into a 


maze of uncertainty and confuſion, 


L. 2 Again, 


neſs. But can any thing be more abſurd than ſuch a S ER u. 
conduct as this? Does it not derogate, in the higheſt X. 
degree, from the excellency and perfection of the 8 Food 
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Rules for the profitable reading 


Again, a revelation that is dangerous to be read, 
and can't be truſted to the reaſon and judgment of 
mankind, that needs to be illuſtrated, corrected, or 
ſupplied by a living infallible oracle, and judge of 
controverſies, is altogether as inſignificant as no re- 
velation at all. If men have a i flanding rule to 
have recourſe to, -tis, at leaſt, poſſible, that if 
they ſeriouſly conſider and ſearch into it, they may 


frame juſt notions of things, a rational ſcheme to 


act upon: But if they are Hindly to follow their 
ſpiritual guides, and ſwallow all their doctrines 
implicitly, they are liable to endleſs impoſtures; 
and can have no guard againſt the moſt ſtupid en- 
_ thuſiaſm, nor even againſt irreligion itſelf. 
Finally, a revelation deſigned for general uſe, 
which | is evidently the caſe of the Chriſtian, muſt 
be chiefly calculated for the bulk of mankind, and 
adapted to their capacities. The ingenious and 


thinking part have, in every age, been a very few; 


and the generality, perſons of little refleftion, who 
muſt be inſtructed in the moſt eaſy and familiar 


manner, and taught their duty with the greatelt 


plainneſs and ſimplicity. To aſſert therefore that 
the ſcriptures are obſcure, and unintelligible, full 


of myſtery and darknels, renders them quite uſe- 


leſs as an univerſal rule; and conſequentiy defeats 
the very end of their being written, which was 
general inſtruction: and to deny the reading of 
them to the common people 1s to deny it to thoſe, 


for whoſe benefit they were more directly and im- 
mediately intended. This is the manifeſt reaſon 


of the thing. 
Agrecably hereto, we find the ſcripture itſelf is 
fo far from debarring the people of this right, that 


it in/ijts upon it, and encourages it in the ſtrongeſt 


terms. 


the Holy Scriptures. 
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terms. There are no diſtinctions of perſons, ſome S EN u. 


to lead, and others abſolutely to ſubmit to their in- 
terpretations and deciſions; but the exhortations 
and inſtructions are general. They were not the 
Scribes and Phariſees, and Doctors of the law, but 
the common fort of Jews to whom our Saviour ſaid 
in the text, /earch the ſcriptures; nay, whom he 


{ ſuppoſes not only capable of underſtanding the 


flain doctrines and laws of the Old Teſtament, 
but the more ob/cure and intricate parts of it, the 
prophecies relating to the Meſſiah ; ſcarch the ſcrip- 
tures, they are they that teſtify of me: And for this 


the people of Berea are oreatly commended, viz. cn 
not believing the Apoſtles themſelves implicitly, 


X. 


— 


but ſearching the ſcriptures daily, whether theſe things Acts xvii. 


were ſo. 
the mark of a noble and ingenuous mind; where. 
as the contrary ſprings from abject and laviſh pre- 
judice. In like manner St. Paul ſpeaks of Timothy, 


and deſcribes it as what had been of great advan- 


This practice of theirs is repreſented as 11. 


tage to him, that from a child he had known the 2 Tim. 3 


holy ſcriptures, 


And of thoſe ſame ſcriptures he ©: 


ſays, that they were able to make him wiſe unto ſal- Ibid. 


vation; and again, all ſcripture is profitable for Ver. 16 
| defirine, for reproof, for correction, for inſtruftion 17- 


in righteouſneſs, that the man of God may be perfect, 

thoroughly furniſhed unto all good works, Now if 
it was the duty of all to ſearch into the Fewr/h 
ſcriptures, and even into dark prophecies, the com- 
mon people muſt certainly be proper judges of, 
and conſequently obliged to examine into, the plain 
facts, doctrines, and moral precepts of Chriſtia- 


nity. Nay, it can't be reconciled to the wiſdom 


of God, to ſuppoſe, that the laſt and moſt perfect 


revelation of his will is not allo the cleareſt and 


L 3 fulleſt ; 
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Rules for the profitable reading 


8 bY v. fulleſt; or that the ſame characters of being pro- 


yy ne for doctrine, reprodf, correction, and inftruc- 


tion in righteouſneſs, which render it fit to be pe- 
ruſed and ſtudied by all, do not belong to that in 


a much higher degree, than they did to a prepa- 
ratory revelation of inferior conſequence, and more 
limited extent. 

And as the right of all the people to ſearch the 


ſcriptures is evident, founded in reaſon, and ſtrong- 
ly aſſerted in the revelation itſelf; ſo are the advan- 


tages of it. 


Reading the ſcriptures with ſeri- 


ouſneſs and diligence, is the natural way for men 
to form a conſiſtent and rational ſcheme of belief 
and practice, juſt notions of God, and of the ex- 
tent of religious and moral obligations: By this 


means, they will have a ſtrait, eaſy rule to go by, 
and build their hopes of happineſs upon a ſolid 


foundation: Whereas the want of it has introduced 


incomprebenſi ble and ſenſeleſs articles of faith, doc- 


trines prejudicial to morality, dark and gloomy no- 
tions of God, and ſuperſiitious fears deſtroctive 
of the peace and comfort of men's minds, —Read- 


ing the ſcriptures with impartiality, will inſpire 


ſincere and honeſt minds with hymanity and bene- 


volence, with moderation and forbearance in leſſer 


differences: But the neglect of it occaſions hot 
and angry controverſies, blind and violent diſputes, 
and a zeal without knowledge or diſcretion, — Again, 
by this means common Chriſtians will better un- 


derſtand the grounds of their faith, and conſequent- 


ly be more firmly eſtabliſhed in it: They will be 


more fully acquainted with the intrinſic excellence 


of the doctrines of Chriſtianity, and the ſtrength and 
force of its external evidence; and ſo be believers, 


not upon the foot of tradition and authority, which 
confirms 


i & &> 


one. am. 952. .A> v4 


the Holy 8 criptures. 


conviction and choice: They wi lallo find it much 
more ealy to detect the ſophiſtry and falle reaſoning 
of its adverſaries; whoſe practice tis (and in that 
they muſt ſoon be diſcovered by ſuck as ſtudy the 
| ſcriptures, ) to expoſe and argue againſt the corrup- 
| tions and extravagancies of party: -[chemes as true 
| Chriſtianity. 

But the greateſt motive of all to a ian ſearch 
of the Holy Scriptures, is that mentioned in the 
text, that in them we believe we have eternal life: 
Therein we have an aſſurance of a happy immor- 


| tality, as the reward of true piety and virtue, which 
| to reaſon is very ob/care and doubiful at leaſt, if at 


all probable. Reaſon may diſcover ſomething, in 
general, of a future ſtate of rewards, but gives 
very little ground to expect that they will be eter- 
nal: This is the unſpeakable gift of God through 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, As therefore the golpel 
is the only ſure foundation we have of this glorious, 
hope, we ſhould read it frequently for the ſatisfac- 
tion and comfort of our minds, and carefully ex- 


167 


confirms all religions equally, but upon rational 8 s « u. 


X. 


"Lad. 


amine upon what terms we may hope to be enti- 


tled to it: This is the moſt important intereſt of 


our being, and ſhould therefore be the chief object 
of our ſtudy. An error here may be of fatal con- 
ſequence, which renders our utmoſt diligence ne- 


ceſſary. And as theſe ſacred writings contain the 


rule by which we ſhall be judged, and have our 
eternal condition determined, need any thing be 


added to excite us to ſearch into them with the 
greateſt exactneſs, as for the moſt excellent and 
beneficial knowledge; and with the greateft im- 


partiality, that we may not be impoſed on in ſo. 


high and momentous a concern. Indolence or 


L 4 _ negligence, 
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Rules for the profitable reading 


SE RM. negligence, in this great point, is certainly moſt 


unaccountable and unpardonable ſtupidity, But ] 
muſt content myſelf with juſt mentioning theſe 
things, that I may proceed to what 1 chiefly de- 
ſign'd, and judge to be the moſt uſeful part of a 
diſcourſe on this ſubject, viz. to lay down ſome 
rules for the profitable reading the ſcriptures. By 


not obſerving theſe rules men have loſt all the ad- 
vantages of this ſtudy ; and beſides from hence 


have riſen all thoſe inconveniences, which have 


been repreſented as the natural conſequence of al- 


lowing the uſe of them to the common people, 


and urg'd as arguments againſt it, 


The firſt thing that I would recommend is, 


that we come to the ſearch with honeſt and unpreu- 


dic'd minds. In order to the finding out truth in 
the great points that relate to moral practice, an acute 
underſtanding is not ſo neceſſary as a ſincere upright 


heart; and even the plainneſs of the rule itſelf docs 
not contribute more towards it, than integrity and 


impartiality in thoſe who are to be guided by it. 


Prejudice will pervert and darken the plaineſt rule. 
And therefore if men apply to the ſtudy of the 
ſcriptures with minds prepoſſeſs'd in favour of 
any particular ſcheme; if they take it for granted, 
before they have examined, that this is the religi- 
on of the Bible; all they have to do is, in the beſt 


manner they can, to accommodate ſcripture to it. 
By their being thus pre- determined all farther light 
is precluded; paſſages of ſcripture are ſtrained, 
and tortured, and darkened by unnatural com- 


ments; becauſe men ſearch the ſcripture not to 
find out the ſenſe of that, but to make it ſpeak 
5 a 


the Holy Scriptures. 


their own ſenſe. But, on the contrary, if their SA u. 
X. 


minds are free and diſengaged, and they have no 
concern but for truth, the rule of ſcripture is ſo 
plain in all eſſential points, that they can hardly, 
with an ordinary degree of judgment, miſtake it. 


In the natural courſe of things, ſuch an honeſt in- 


genuous temper, diveſted of all prejudice, all at- 


tachment to favourite opinions, will lead to the 


knowledge of every neceſſary truth, and ſecure 


from dangerous and hurtful errors: Tis indeed the 
ſureſt ground- work and foundation of proficiency 


in divine knowledge; without which the greateſt 


abilities will ſerve but to confound and puzzle a 


man the more, as they furniſh a thouſand little 
evaſions, and help him to give plauſible colours 
to falſhood, and conſequently will carry him fo 
much the farther from the end propoſed. 

2dly, In all our ſearches into ſcripture, let us 
keep this rule conſtantly in view, that revelation 


is founded on reaſon, and natural religion; and 
therefore that none of the peculiar doctrines of re- 


vealed religion can ſubvert that, or contradict any 
of its principles. The religion of nature is eter- 
nal, immutable truth, of certain and indiſpenſa- 
ble authority, and, conſequently, can't be ſuper- 


ſeded, or, in the leaſt, altered by external revela- 


tion: And if men had always thought of this, 
they would never have entertained opinions, upon 


a pretended ſcripture warrant, diſhonourable to 
God, and deſtructive of the very firſt principles 


of morality : They would never, for inſtance, 


have looked on any thing as the revealed truth of 


God, which 1s e ee with his UNITY, 


the fundamental article of all religion; never have 


magnificd faith above virtue; 3 Or made true piety 
conlill 
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170 Rules for the profitable reading 


S Ru. conſiſt in outward formality ; in an idle, uſlet; 


X. ſuperſtition; nay, in a violent, injurious zeal, hat 1 
tramples upon the obligations of Juſtice ac cha- | id 
rity. They would never, from a few ob/cure paſ- WM Je 
ſages rigorouſly interpreted, nay, from the mere 1 * 
ſound of words, have conceived of the Deity as 1 
ſevere and implacable, flow to be appeaſed, but th 

eaſy to be affronted ; or as an arbitrary ſovereign, = 
whoſe will is his only law; and who, without any 3 
regard to their ſeveral qualifications, has abſolutely r 
determined the happineſs of a few of his creatures, ” 
and conſigned over all the reſt, vaſtly the greater D 
number, to irremediable and endleſs miſery. Had . 
men, I ſay, formed juſt notions of natural reli- a 
gion, and conſidered all its principles as of inva- a 
riable and neceſſary truth, they could never have 0 
imagined ſcripture to contain ſuch ſentiments as T 
theſe, which are evidently repugnant to reaſon; MW . 
and, eſpecially, to what the light of nature teaches IM { 
concerning the unlimited goodneſs of the great 8 
Creator, which is ſo viſible in the frame of the 1 ” 
- univerſe, and the general courſe of providence, WF 4 
Such injudicious interpreters of ſcripture little con- >, 
ſider, how much they reproach revelation itſelf by 
fathering thoſe abſurd doctrines upon it, as well as / 
abuſe their own underſtandings: For the religion MF _ 
of nature cannot but be true; what then is the con- 8 
ſequence of making any particular revelation op- - 
poſe and undermine it, but that that revelation is s 
neceſſarily falſe ? z ole a JW pouch | 
3dly, In interpreting ſcripture always regard ? 


the general ſcope and deſign of it. Let thoſe who 
have leiſure read whole books at once, or, at leaſt, 
to the end of proper periods, that they may have 
an entire and connected view of the things con- 
Eo ©... tained 


the Holy Scriptures, 


tained in them. For it muſt give us but confuſed 8 E N u. 


ideas to break off in the midſt of a narration; or 
jumble together parts of different facts; ſo like- 
wiſe to read only {c]e& portions out of epiſtles, 
and thoſe, perhaps, injudiciouſly choſen, when 
there is one deen purſued in the whole, and a con- 


tinued reference throughout. Be careful likewiſe 
to attend to the connection of the writer, and the 
thread of his reaſoning. For, in all writings, in- 


dependent paſſages may be urged to ſerve all man- 
ner of purpoſes; by which means the graveſt and 
moſt judicious authors may be forced to talk lu- 


dicrouſly, and incon/iſtently ; and the beſt and moſt 
uſeful books, which are written with the ſtricteſt 
regard to virtue, be made to countenance vice and 


impiety. 


And, indeed, it has happened, that the holy 


ſcriptures, of all other books, have been moſt 


groſly perverted and abuſed this way. Common 


writings have, in the main, and unleſs in the heat 


of controverſy, been treated with fairneſs and can- 
dour enough : But the writings of the Old and 
New Teſtament, by picking out of them little 
| ſcraps, and ſeparate portions, (which can't be un- 
derſtood but by attending to their connection, nor 


urged as proofs of any thing, in oppoſition to the 


general view of the revelation, without rendering 
it perfectly unintelligible and uſcleſs) the ſacred 
writings, I ſay, by being thus angled and torn to 


| pieces, have been repreſented as teaching the moſt 


abſurd, nay, indeed, very impious and immoral 


{ doctrines, The building doctrines therefore upon 
Jingle texts may lead us into great and dangerous 
miſtakes, I might illuſtrate this by a multitude | 


of examples; but 1 would not be tedious, and 
thereſore 
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Sz. therefore ſhall confine myſe f to one inſtance, viz. 


X. 


Rules for the profitable reading 


the words of the prophet Feremiah, the heart i 


Jer. xvii. deceitful above all things, and deſperately wicked, why 


9. 


can know it 2 


This paſſage, divided from the context, and 


conſidered as a general independent propoſition, 


has been uſed to as ſtrange a purpoſe as one can 


well imagine, viz. to prove that men are not ac- 
quainted with T HEMSELVE'S; that tho' 
ſelf-conſciouſneſs be inſeparable from, and the dil. 
tinguiſhing excelience and privilege of their being 
rational, they are ſtrangers to their own hearts, 
know not what their own views and intentions are, 
nor what the prevailing habits and diſpoſitions of 
their minds. This haſty conc'uſion, I fay, has 
been drawn from theſe words (which if it was ap- 

plied to civil affairs, as it is to religion, mult create 
the utmoſt contuſion) not only in oppoſition to the 
general ſenſe and experience of mankind, but quite 
contrary to the deſign of the author himſelf, This 


will evidently appear if we conſider the connec- 
tion, and the general reaſoning that he is purſuing. 
For, in the 5th verſe, God is introduced as de- 


nouncing a woe againſt all thoſe, who fix their ul- 
timate dependence on human power and policy. 
In the 7th and 8th verſes is deſcribed the wiſdom 
and happineſs of truſting in the Lord, and mak- 
ing him our ſtrength. Then follows the text we 


are conſidering, which by all rules of good inter- 
pretation (ſince there is not the leaſt mark of the 


prophet's beginning 4 nem topic of diſcourſe) muſt 
be referred to the ſame argument, and contain ano- 


ther ſtrong reaſon againſt making man ouf confi- 


dence ; the heart is deceitful above all things, and 
deſperately wicked, who can know it? i. e. There 
cc may 


the Holy Scriptures. 


« may be infinite devices and ſubtilties in the hearts 
« of men, which thou can'ſt not underſtand : 
« While they promiſe thee fair, and make the 
e warmeſt proteſtations of affection and zeal for 
« thy ſervice, their intentions may be the direct 
| «© contrary, and their views private and ſelfiſh: 

„Their reſolutions are fickle and mutable, and 
c many little circumſtances may prevail with them 
&« to change their purpoſes ; and ſo render their 
« promiſes vain and deluſory, Nay, *tis poſſible 
e for them to arrive at ſuch a pitch of premedita- 
| «© fed and deſperate wickedneſs, as to endeavour, 
« even under friendly pretences, to undermine 
« thine intereſt. Place not therefore thy ſupreme 


and ultimate confidence in man, but repoſe it 


&« in the unchangeable God; who, as by reaſon 
of the perfect and neceſſary rectitude of his na- 


& ture he can't deceive thee, ſo as he is abſolute 


& lord of the univerſe, and the uncontroulable 
© diſpoſer of all events, he muſt be able with eaſe 
to effect every thing, that is neceſſary for chy 
ci ſecurity and happineſs.” 


To the directions e about ob · 


ſerving the general deſign of ſcripture, and the 
connection of particular paſſages, which is neceſ- 
ſary in interpreting all writings whatever; let me 


add, that *tis proper for us to make ſome allow- 


ances for the difference of languages, and the pe- 


culiar phraſes and idioms uſed by the people, for 


whom the ſeriptures were originally and more im- 
mediately deſigned. I ſhall explain this a little by 


the words for ever and everlaſting, which are far 
from having the ſame force, in the ſacred writings, 
as they generally have in our own language. For 


tis certain that they do not always ſignify a ſtrist 
and 
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174. Rules for the profitable reading 


Sz x u. and abſolute eternity, but very frequently a limited 


X. duration; and the ſenſe of them is, in a great 


meaſure, to be determined by the ſubjects to which 


they are applied, Thus every one allows, that 
Hab. iii. 6. when we read of everlaſting mountains, the word 
means very differently from what he does when 
God is faid to be everlaſting. Again, when *tis 

 faid of Chriſt, that he fall reign over the houſe of 
| Lukei, 33. Jacob for ever, and of his kingdom there ſhall be no 
end, we are to underſtand no more by it, than 
that he ſhall reign to the end of the world ; for 

| Cor. xy Hen, we are expreſly inform'd by St. Paul, he 
24, 28. : ſpall deliver up the kingdom to God, even the Father , 
- that God may be all in all, In like manner, 
Jude v. 7. when we are told that Sodom and Gomorrah are 

ſet forth for an example, ſuffering the vengeance of 

eternal fire, nothing more is meant than a fire that 

made a full end of them, and was not extinguiſh- 

ed, till thoſe cities, with their inhabitants, were 


_ utterly conſumed, In theſe paſſages, and in ſome 


others, which ſeldom regard things of real im- 
portance, we muſt allow for the change of lan- 
guages, and different u/e of words; and the com- 


mon people will, without much difficulty, fall in- 
to the true Interpretation of all paſſages of this 


kind, if they follow but the natural and eaſy me- 
thod of comparing one part of ſcripture with ano- 
ther. 
 4thly, Another rule of great importance is, to 
explain dark figurative paſſages, parables, meta- 
phors, allegories, &c. by ſuch as are plain, and 
their ſenſe unconteſtable. Thoſe parts of ſcrip- 


ture, which are expreſs'd i in the cleareſt and moſt 


ſimple manner, give a complete and rational ac- 
count of t he Feen and providence of God, 
and 
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ing dark paſſages in a book, which, it is gene- 
rally believed, can contain no contradictions and 
inconſiſtences, by ſuch as are lain and indiſputa- 
ble, muſt be allowed to be the moſt natural me- 
thod of interpreting it. And if the common 
people take care to follow this method, and make 
any uſe of their reaſon, they can't be miſled, 


by the peculiar ſtile and phraſe of ſcripture, into 
unworthy conceptions of God, or miſtake the 


Whereas, if 


general nature of true religion, 


they ſtrain figures to their utmoſt height, and put 
parables and metaphors upon the rack, they may, 
indeed, extort ſtrange ſenſes from them, and draw 


the moſt 4. ud and extravagant concluſions. 
In Fguraude ways of ſpeaking there is one 
grand point intended, which is generally, obvious 


to a fair inquirer: If he goes beyond this, and 


argues ſtrictly and rigorouſly from every circum- 
ſtance, what may he not deduce from {ſcripture 
this way? Thus when the converſion and ſancti- 


| fication of a ſinner is ſtiled regeneration, and the 
new creature, the general deſign of theſe expreſ- 
ſions is only this, that he entered upon a new 
kind of life, has throughly changed his princi- 


ples and methods of acting; and is, indeed, in 


the temper of his mind, and prevailing diſpoſiti- 


ons, quite another creature from what he was be- 
fore. But is it not moſt unaccountable, that any 
ſhould ſtrain this metaphor ſo prodigiouſly, as 


to make mankind mere machines, who can do no 


more towards their reformation from ſin to vir- 


tue, than a dead body towards reſtoring itſelf to 
life, or a creature towards giving itſelf being; 
and, thereby, render all the exhortations and com- 
mands 
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82 * mands of the goſpel to repent, and turn from our 


evil ways, impertinent and trifling? The folly of 


this forced and unnatural method of interpreting 
is clearly ſeen in other inſtances, and univerſally 
allowed; for when tis ſaid, that he day of the Lord ſo 
cometh as a thief in the night, who ever imagined, 


upon the bare force of this metaphor, that it will 
be attended with injuſtice and violence? And the 


true reaſon why men think juſtly on the one, and 
not on the other is, that in the one caſe they pro- 
ceeded impartially, and, being under no biaſs,, 


take the natural and moſt obvious ſenſe of {crip- 
ture; whereas, in the other, their judgment is 


already determined in favour of ſome party ſcheme, 
which they take all opportunities and all advanta- 


ges to ſupport. 


Shy, I would adviſe thoſe who want leiſure, 


opportunity, and, perhaps, capacity for critical 


enquiries, to read chiefly the plain parts of ſcrip- 
ture; thoſe, eſpecially, which deſcribe the per- 
fections and providence of God, or contain prac- 


tical inſtructions, and goſpel motives and encou- 
ragements to virtue; and to trouble themſelves but 


little about doubtful paſſages that are only inciden- 


tal, and have no immediate connection with the 
grand deſign of the revelation, For if Chriſtia- 
nity be rightly underſtood in its practical doc- 
trines, and as it is a moral rule, which without 
doubt, muſt be the chief intention of any reve- 
lation; other obſcurities, about antient cuſtoms, 
manners, ſects, philoſophy, Sc. nay, about any 


points merely ſpeculative, ſignify juſt nothing. 


For as God would never have given a revelation, 
if the errors of the world had not been of a prac- 


tical nature, but conſiſted only in abſurd theories; 
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| { differences about ſuch Things may always con- S » N u. 
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but little about them, and yet all the ends and 
uſes of the chriſtian revelation, as a ſtanding 
Rule, be completely anſwered, Thoſe who have 
time, and proper abilities, may commendably 
imploy their thoughts about theſe lefler matters; 
but others, who have neither a genius, nor op- 
portunities for ſpeculation, act wiſely in not 
meddling with it, but confining themſelves to 
more important and eſſential points. 

In the laſt place, as the great end of revela- 
tion muſt be to promote the practice of virtue, 
we learn from hence a ſure rule, by which to 
judge of the importance of the ſeveral Doctrines of 
it: We ſhould lay no ſtreſs upon any but as it 
tends to promote a holy life, and upon all, juſt 
in proportion to their tendency to this great and 
deſirable end. And, upon this foot, what will 
become of moſt of the controverſies, that have 
been ſo furiouſly agitated in the Chriſtian world, 
in which the þ2/} part of religion is not at all con- 
cerned? Learn then to employ your chief zeal 
about the wweightier matters of the lau, doing juſt- 


ly, loving mercy, and walking humbly - G04; E. vi. 


and be but little ſollicitous about ſpeculative opini- 

ons, and matters of doubiful diſputation. Follow Rom. xiv. 
after the things that make for peace, and things 19. 
wherewith one may ediſy another : For then only 

will you have ſtudied the ſcriptures to a right 
purpoſe, when ye have purified your ſouls, in James iii. 
obeying the truth thro the ſpirit, unto unfeigned 17. 

love of the brei hren; and learned to practiſe be 
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Sz Rm. then peaceable, gentle and eaſy to be intreated, full 
of mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and 
without hypocriſy. 

I have nothing farther to add, but to com- 
Acts. xx. mend you to God, and to the word of bis grace, 
= which ; is able to build you up, and give you an in- 

heritance among all them that are ſani#ified. 
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E E R M 0 N XI 


Of Hereſy. 


T'trUs-1. 10, 11. 


A man that is an heretic, after the firſt and 
ſecond admonition reject; knowing that he 


that is ſuch is ſubverted, and finneth, being 
condemned of himſef. 


IS ſurpriſing to ink, what a vaſt in- 
fluence the mere ſound of words, art- 
fully manag'd, has upon the generality 


of mankind, both to confound their judgment, 


and inflame their paſſions. This the dealers in 
controverſy ſeem to be univerſally aware of, and 
therefore ſcarce ever fail to have recourſe, to it, 
as the ſureſt method of engaging on their ſides 


the popular prejudices, and ruining the credit of 
their adverſaries. The favourite terms of reproach 
made uſe of againſt Chriſtianity are enthuſiaſm, 
ſuperſtition, prieſt-craft, which have a prodigious 
effect on weak and ſhallow minds as long as they 
are apply'd in a confuſed general way, without 
any diſtinct or determinate ideas; they operate 
like a charm, while proper care is taken to keep 
the people in the dark; but by being juſtly ex- 
plained loſe their magical influence entirely, be- 
cauſe they appear 8 to be at all applicable to 
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Of Hereſy. 
the real doctrines, and duties of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, but only to the ſupplements, innovations, 


and corruptions of ignorant and prejudic'd, or of 
deſigning and intereſted men. 


And, among Chriſtians themſelves, the word 


hereſy, particularly, for want of being rightly un- 
derſtood, has been, in every age, an engine of 
defamation and violence; by which perſons of 


differing ſentiments and intereſts, or of ſtrong 


paſſions, have vented their. rage and animoſity 


one againſt another: It has been charg'd promiſ- 
cuouſly on truth and error; and the beſt characters, 


both be ſound knowledge, and integrity, have 
had the hard fate to fall under the imputation of 
it; and, in conſequence, have been ſtigmatiz'd 


as reprobates, debarr'd the privileges of Chriſtian 
communion, and treated with the utmoſt con- 


tempt and barbarity. As this word has been 


manag' d by hot and paſſionate tempers, by eccleſi- 
aſtical politicians, and bigotted enthuſiaſts, it has 
been the inſtrument of endleſs ſchiſms and con- 


tuſions : For hereſy has been made to ſignify 
every thing, be it right or wrong, that contradicts 


the eftabliſhed opinions of the times, and the out- 


cry againſt it has, generally, been loudeſt in the 


moſt corrupt and degenerate ſtate. Nay, private 
Chriſtians, in the courſe of their religious de- 


bates, ſetting up their ſenſe of ſcripture as the 


ſtandard and teſt of truth, have mutually here- 


ticated and denounced their anathemas againſt 


each other; by which unjuſt method of proceed- 


ing, they have not only difcourag'd an impartial 


ſtudy of the ſcriptures, and a free inquiry into 
the doctrines of the goſpel 3 but have divided, 
and conſequently ne. the intereſts of our 
: holy 


Of Hereſy. 
holy religion, and expos'd it to the ſcorn and Se RM. 
inſults of unbelievers. XI. 


As therefore the word hereſy has been apply'd © 


in ſo ridiculous, and withal ſo injurious a manner, 
to the diſhonour, and great prejudice of the beſt 
and moſt uſeful ſcheme of religion that ever ap- 

pear'd in the world; as the miſapplication of it 
will ſtill continue to produce the ſame evils; and 
finally, as the thing itſelf is of the higheſt conſe- 


quence, it being a henious offence againſt Chriſti- 
an ſincerity, tho? it has been almoſt conſtantly 
miſunderſtood, either thro* ignorance, partiality, 
or craft, and made to ſignify mere errors, or on- 


ly ſuppoſed errors in ſpeculation, of no impor- 
tance to the cauſe of ſolid virtue, or the happi- 
neſs of mankind ; theſe being conſider'd, I ay, 


it may be uſeſul for us to enquire into the true na. 


ture of it: And for this purpoſe, I have choſen 


theſe words of St. Paul, to be the ſubject of the 


tollowing diſcourſe, in which he ſo particularly 
characterizes an heretic, that we can't miſs know- 


ing him, if we attend to his deſcription, and 
gives directions to Titus in what manner to deal 


with him: A man that is an heretic, &c. And, 
indeed, all the other accounts we have of this 
matter are ſo clear and expreſs, and have ſo little 


of difficulty or ambiguity in them, that its ſcarce _ 


| poſſible the word ſhould be abus'd in that groſs 
manner it has been, and perverted from its origi- 

nal deſign, if men had not conſulted their own 
paſſions and prejudices more than the Holy Scrip- 
tures; and if the ſignification of it had not been 
artfully chang'd to ſerve a lun, whereby the 1g- 


norant and unwary have been impos'd on in all 


ages: For as theſe are too much under manage- 
M 3 | ment, 
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ment, and diſpos'd to ſpeak as they are taught, 
inſtead of examining for themſelves into the na- 
ture and reaſon of things, *tis no wonder that 
they call every one an heretic, that is declar'd to 


be ſuch by their ſuperiors, thoſe. eſpecially to 


whom they have reſign'd the direction of their 


conſciences; tis no wonder, that they apply to him 


all the bad characters which they find of heretics 


in the New Teſtament, and conſequently conſi- 
der him as an infamous perſon, and devoted to 


deſtrufion ; or, that having given him ſuch a 
monſtrous and frightful dreſs, they hunt him 


_ down, and purſue him with inſolence and cruelty, 


This is the natural conſequence. of implicit faith, 
and an indiſcreet, intemperate zeal. But to 
proceed more directly to the point before us. 


HERESY, in the New Teſtament, is, 
moſt commonly, uſed in an indifferent ſenſe, and, 
but ſeldom, in a bad one, It, generally, ſigni- 


fies no more than a e or party in religion. Thus 


we read of the ſect, or hereiy, of the Sadducees 

of the ſeit, or hereſy, of the Phariſees; St. Paul 
is ſtiPd a ringleader of the ſect, or hereſy, of the 
Nazarenes ; and he fays of himſelf, that after 


the ſtricteſt ſe (where the ſame Greek word is 


_ uſed) of the Jewiſh religion, he lived a Phariſee: 


In this laſt paſſage, particularly, nothing can be 


more plain than that the word has an innocent 


meaning ; ſince the Apoſtle rather commends, than 
charges himſelf with any thing criminal, for hav- 
ing been a Phariſee before his converſion to tlic 


Chriſtian faith. And we find it applied inthe fame | 


manner, As xxviii. 22. where, upon St. Paul's 


coming to Rome, we are told, that the Jews, 


who inhabited there, deſired to hear his thoughts 
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of Chriſtianity, and what he had to offer in de- Sz & M. 


fenſe of it; for, ſay they, as concerning this ſect, 
or hereſy, we know, that every where it is ſpoken 
againſt, 1 ſhall mention but one text more, and 
that is 1 Cor. xi. 19. for there muſt alſo be hereſies 


— 
8 


among you, that they who are approved may be made 


manifeſt, The evident deſign of which is, that, 
conſidering the various tempers of men, their 
different views, paſſions, prejudices, their ſelfiſh- 
neſs, ambition, vanity, and the like, it was na- 
tural to expect, that they would divide into par- 


ties about religion, as well as about politics, and 


the civil affairs of life; and that the providence 


of God wiſely permitted this for the trial of their 


integrity, and to diſtinguiſh the indolent, careleſs, 


and inſincere from the real Friends of truth, per- 


ſons of an honeſt, inquiſitive, and ingenuous 


temper. 


Now, according to this account, the general | 


notion of an heretic is no more than this, VIZ, 
one that ſets up to be the head, or chooſes to join him- 


{elf to a particular religious ſect: I ſay who makes 


| this the matter of his choice, becauſe it is implied in 


| the original ſignification of the word; and beſides, 
| nothing can be ſuppoſed to have any concern with 


religion, but what is a voluntary action. An he- 
retic therefore, in a bad ſenſe, muſt be one, who 
knowingly eſpouſes a falſe doctrine, is iſincere in 
his profeſſion, and aſſerts and defends what he is 


convinced is contrary to Chriſtianity, and, conſe- 
- quently one, who maintains and ſupports the in- 


tereſt of a faction, to ſerve ſome baſe deſigns. 


This will appear, beyond diſpute, when we have | 
conſidered the text, and compared it with the ge- 


neral tenour of the New Teſtament. 


M + According 


134 , Hereh. 


SERM. According to St Paul's account in the Text, an 


heretic is not only ſabverted, or turn'd aſide from 
the true faith; he not only entertains wrong ſenti- th 
ments of Chriſtianity ; but /inneth, i. e. doth this in 
20 fully, and with an ill intention. Such as have Ou 
merely an erroneous judgment can't be here meant, a. 
becauſe errors of the underſtanding, conſider'd in fo 
_ themſelves, are not criminal, but naturally ariſe re 
from the weakneſs and fallibility of human reaſon: ra 
They are, in moſt caſes, involuntary, in many un- af 
avoidable, And, therefore, as all moral evil de- 0 


pends upon the error and obliquity of the will, the | r 
perſons, deſcribed by the Apoſtle as ſinners, mult a 


be wilful corrupters and oppoſers of the Chriſtian | n 
religion; ſuch whoſe minds are perverted by irre- ſ 
gular diſpoſitions and appetites; and who have T 
reſolved to ſacrifice truth and virtue to the gratifi- | © 
cation of their ſenſual deſires. And that this is 
the real caſe appears farther from hence, that the I *« 


crime {ſpoken of in the text is of ſuch a nature, as 
required not inſtruction, but admonition; from a 
hence, I ſay, it evidently follows, that the fault 1 
lay in the will, and not in the anderſtanding. For I 
every one knows, that the only way to rectify a 
miſtaken judgment is by the uſe of reaſon and ar- | 
gument, by expoſing the falſe grounds on which 
it is formed, removing preudices, and repreſent- 
ing matters in a clear and proper light; and that 
to adviſe a man, in an authoritative way, and 
without informing his underſtanding better, to al- 
ter his apprehenſion and judgment of things, and 
expect to make a convert of him merely by te]- 
ling him he is in the wrong, be it with ever ſo 
ſolemn, imperious, and magiſterial an air, is to the 


laſt degree ablurd and rid iculous. But he may, 
very 
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very rationally, be admoniſhed, or reproved, with Sz RM. 


relation to thoſe errors that depend intirely upon 
the will, and are owing to a free choice, becauſe, 
in every ſuch caſe, he muſt Tnoro himſelf to be 
out of the way, and has all the neceſſary means of 
a. reformation in his own power. St. Paul, there- 
fore, expreſly mentions this circumſtance, which 
renders that of an heretic a compleatly bad cha- 
racter, viz. that he is condemn'd of himſelf, or acts 
againſt the ſenſe of his own mind, and the dictates 
of his reaſon and conſcience. He is one that makes 
religion a cloak for his immoralities, and eſpouſes 


and propagates what he knows to be falſe, to pro- 
mote the ends of his ambition, covetouſneſs, or 


ſenſual pleaſure z who, indeed, thinks it his inte- 


reſt to retain the name of a Chriſtian, and, in that 


circumſtance only, differs from a thorough and 
wilful apoſtate from Chriitianity, but which incurs 
the greater guilt may, perhaps, be hard to deter- 
mine; for as the one rejects the Chriſtian religion 


altogether, the other out of choice corrupts it, and 
oppoſes its true doctrines, even while he pretends 
to believe and reverence its authority : Such as 


theſe, I ſay, perſons of ſuch vile and diſboneſt. 


principles, and of ſo flagitious a character, are the 


heretics condemned by St. Paul; and, therefore, 
to fix it as a term of reproach on any, in whom 


| there does not appear hatred of the truth, a ſenſual 
| mind, and a profligate conſcience, mult be unchri- 


ſtian and ſcandalous. 

And if we examine other paſſages af the New 
Teſtament, we ſhall find that they all concur in 
giving us the ſame idea of hereſy : *Tis repreſen- 


ted as a work of the fleſh, becauſe it has its foun- Gal. v. 


dation i in the corrupt inclinations of human nature. 20. 


In 
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*Tis reckon*d amongſt the moſt heinous and che- 
crable vices, ſuch as adultery, idelatry, hatred, os. 


Gal. v 20. Tiance, ſeditions, murders, And heretics are con- 
ſtantly deſcrib'd as men of no probity or Hou. 


ſtrangers to all the principles of virtue, and em- 
bracing ſuch opinions only as were calculated for 
the gratification of Irregular appetites, and ad va 


cing ſelf/p and worldly views. Thus St. Paul 


writes to Timothy concerning Hymeneus and Alex 
ander, that, having put away a good conſcience, 


3 Tim. i. they had made ſhipwreck of faith, And of thoſe 
falſe prophets, of whom St. Peter foretold that 
they ſhould ariſe, bringing in damnable hereſies, 
this character is given, with regard to their pro- 


phaneneſs and impiety towards God, that they 
would deny the Lord that bought them, The per- 


ſon here meant is not, as ſome apprehend, the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, but God the father, the ſu- 


preme Lord and governor of the world, concer- 


ning whom Moſes. put this queſtion to the Iſrae- 
li ites, is be not thy father who hath bought thee ? be- 
_ cauſe the Greek word, ſignifying /upreme maſter, 
or ruler, is never once uſed when Chriſt is ſpoken 
of, but always of the Father; and, beſides, in 
the parallel text of St. Jude, the ſupreme Lord is 


expreſſly diſtinguiſhed from the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
His words are, for there are certain men crept in, 
unawares, who were before, of old, ordain'd to this 
condemnation, ungodly men, turning the grace of our 


God into laſciviouſneſs, and denying the only Lord 


God, and our Lord Feſus Chriſt, The monſtrous 


character of theſe heretics may be ſeen through- 
| out this whole chapter of St. Peter, and almoſt to 


the end of St. Jude's Epiſtle: And the fame ge- 


_ neral repreſentation is hes of them, in all the 
| epiltles 
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they might, ſometimes, put on the outward ap-, 


pearance of gentleneſs and humanity, they were 


187 


epiſtles of St. Paul, viz. that they deſigned not S en u. 
to ſerve our Lord Feſus Chriſt but their own bellies ; 
and taught things which they ought not for filthy lu- Rom. xvi. 
cre's ſake, ſpeaking lies in hypocriſy, and having 18. 

their conſcience ſeared with an hot iron. And tho? Tit. i. 11. 


1 Tim. iv. 


ſtill, to uſe our Saviour's phraſe, but wolves in Mat. vii. 


g  fheeps-cloathing ;, and only endeavoured, under that 15. 
1 ſpecious pretence, to diſguiſe their omnontnels. 


rapine, and cruelty, till they might be more con- 
venently exercis' d. Having thus largely ſtated 


the ſcripture account of hereſy, ſuſfer me to make 


ſome obſervations upon it. And, 
If. It appears from what has been faid, that 
no mere error of the judgment can be hereſy: For 


| hereſy is a high degree of wickedneſs; and necel- 
| farily ſuppoſes irregularity of the affections, and 

a deprav*d and vicious-choice : Whereas erroneous 
conceptions and apprehenſions of things are no 


crime at all, but natural to mankind in the preſent 


weak and imperfect ſtate of their faculties. Nay, | 


I think, it may be affirmed, not only that no mere 


error of the judgment can be hereſy ; but alſo that 


there can be no hereſy, where there is, properly 


| ſpeaking, an error of the Fudgment : This may be 


owing to lazineſs, prejudice, partial examination, 
and other very bad cauſes ; but hereſy it cannot 


be, as long as a man believes he is in the right, 
however he came to work himſelf into ſuch a per- 


ſuaſion. For an heretic, in St. Paul's account, is 


one that knows he teaches and propagates a falſe 
doctrine; who does it deliberately, and againſt the 
Clear ſuggeſtions and dictates of his conſcience; 
Either from a principle of vanity, and to make 


mne 
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SERM, himſelf conſiderable as the head and leader of 4 


XI. 


ſect; or to advance his temporal intereſt. 

_ 2dly, We may infer from the foregoing dif. 
courſe, that no honeſt man can poſſibly be an he- 
retic. He may, indeed, have errors (and who is 
there among us that has not) nay, he may err in 


points of importance too, but his miſtakes can't 


be dangerous while he takes care to maintain a 
good conſcience, For human nature is, in its 
very make and conſtitution, weak and fallible; 


and conſidering men's different capacities, turn of 


underſtanding, education, and the like, different, 
and, conſequently, erroneous ſentiments, (for truth 


can't vary from itſelf, but muſt always be conſiſtent 
and uniform) I ſay different, and, conſequently, 


erroneous ſentiments ſeem to be nnevoideble. And 
tis not to be doubted, but that the wiſe and mer- 


ciful governor of the world will make great allow- 
ances for the imperfection of our knowledge, the 


confuſion of our reaſonings, and the many little 
prejudices that, inſenſibly, biaſs and miſlead the 
mind in this ſtate of immaturity and darkneſs. 

I would aſk, particularly, what is the ground 
of our acceptance with God under the diſpenſati- 
on of the goſpel? Is it abſolute perfeition, or ſin- 
cerity? If perfection be required of us, an exact 


and adequate knowledge of all the parts of the 
_ Chriſtian revelation, and a ſtrict invariable obe- 


dience to the precepts of it; or, in other words, 


if it be indiſpenſably neceſſary to our obtaining the 
divine favour, that we be free from all errors of 


thes underſtanding, and from all defects in our 


moral conduct; the whole race of mankind muſt 
be reprobated, 


to condemnation, For if we ſay that we Wave no 


equally and neceſſarily ſubject 
fit 


| fn, and, conſequently, no erroneous judgments, S & x u. 
| from whence all irregular practices proceed, we 

| deceive ourſelves, and the truth is not in us. But if . 
| a ſincere deſire to know and do the will of God be 8. 

the only condition of obtaining the Chriſtian ſalva- 

tion, as it muſt be, in the preſent circumſtances 

| of mankind, unleſs our future happineſs depends 4 
| upon an impoſſibility; muſt not all miſtakes, which 
are conſiſtent with general ſincerity, be conſiſtent, 

| likewiſe, with a ſtate of favour with God? And, 
| conſequently, if we condemn thoſe for party diffe- 

| rences, in whoſe lives there appear all the fruits of 
a good conſcience, and who give the greateſt evi- 

| dence, that can reaſonably be deſired, of their be- 
ing honeſt and impartial, by a ſteady purſuit of 
virtue, and an inflexible adherence to it, under the 
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utmoſt diſcouragements and difficulties, muſt not 1 
| this be a raſb and unrighteous judgment? To pro- q 
| ceed one ſtep farther, has not the ſcripture ex- | 
prefſly declared, that whoſoever believeth that Feſus i John v. 1 
| is the Chriſt, is born of God? And ſhall we, then, “. 1 
| inſiſt on private articles of our own, and right no- 1 


tions in intricate and perplexing controverſies ; and 
| preſumptuouſly pronounce all who have not the 
| fame ſtrength of underſtanding, and the ſame op- 
| portunities and advantages for improving in know- 
| ledge, or perhaps only, the ſame confidence with 
| ourſelves, to be forſaken of God, and mark'd 
out for deſtruction? The reſolving theſe fewplain 
queſtions: will ſoon ſhew a conſiderate mind, the 
| folly and danger of ſuch hard and unmerciful cen- 
{ ſures, which are evil, in a nigh degree, when 
| they are only raſhand precipitate and much more 
| fo, when they proceed from malice, and are ac- 
8 with a contemptuous and ſcornful treat- 


ment 
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Su. ment of our brethren ; but moſt of all, when thoſe 


XI. 
fe — 


who are ſo forward to condemn others for ſpecula- 
tive errors, are, themſelves, chargeable with im- 


moral practices; for this is moſt impudent and 


Matt. vii. 
3» 47 5 


monſtrous hypocriſy. And yet, how ſtrange and 
unaccountable ſoever it may ſcem, ſuch perſons are 


frequently the moſt noiſy and violent advocates for 
orthodoxy ; either, perhaps, to palliate their vices, 


and ſcreen them from public view; or elſe, think- 
ing to make ſome atonement for them by a fierce 


and outragious zeal for ſviſſes. To theſe the words of 
our Saviour are immediately directed: by be. 
; holdeft thou the mote that is in thy brother*s eye, but 
conſidereſt not the beam that is in thine own eye? Or 


| how wilt thou ſay to thy brother, let me pull out the 


mote out of thine eye, and behold, a beam is in thine 
own eye? Thou hypocrite, firſt caſt out the beam out 
of thine own eye, and then ſhalt thou ſee clearly to 
caſt out the mote out of thy brother's eye. 
This framing Chriſtianity according to the mo- 


del of private opinions, and party peculiarities, and 


impoſing them on conſcience under the penalty of 
eternal damnation, has been one of the moſt ſuc- 


_ ceſsful engines againſt its cauſe and intereſt ; and 
would, probably, were it not for the ſuperinten- 


dency of a watchful and all powerful providence, 
have been, long ere this time, the utter ſubverſion 


of our holy religion: And nothing has been the 


18 degenerated into form and ceremony, and that a 


inſtrument of more contuſion 1 in the world, or of 


greater diſtreſs and injury to civil ſociety : I would 


therefore, was I capable, in order to poſſeſs your 


minds with a juft horror, repreſent the prodigious 
0 of it in the ſtrongeſt and moſt pathetic terms. 


Hence it is, that religion, among ſo many, 


_ blind 
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of godlineſs. From hence have ariſen ſo many 
abſurd, inconſiſtent, and ſelf-contradiffory ſchemes 
of doctrine, which have expoſed our religion to 
contempt. Hence alſo has proceeded hypo- 


criſy, and a denying the truth, in conformity to 


the conſtitutions of men in power, in order to ſe- 
cure their favour, and avoid the cruel effects of 
their religious vengeance ;, and, conſequently, ſe- 


cret infidelity under the maſk of an outward pro- 
feſſion. — And as for treachery and oppreſſion, 


inveterate hatreds, bitter revilings, irreconcileable 
animoſities, poverty and ſlavery, private murders 
and public maſſacres, unſettling governments by 
tumults and inſurrections, and almoſt all other 


kinds of evil, have they not ſprang from tbe ſame 


root of bitterneſs * Has not the charge of here- 


| fy been thought a juſtification of ſuch vile enor- 


mities, as we may dety irreligion, or even atheiſm 


itſelf, to exceed? — And can any of us allow 
ourſelves in a practice, which is productive of 


ſuch infinite diſorder and miſery, if we have on- 


ly the common ſeeds of humanity in our nature, 


much leſs if we regard the honour of the Chriſtian 
religion ? _ V 
3dly, If hereſy be an error of the will, and ſuch 


only can be guilty of it who are condemn'd of them- 
ſelves, how can we certainly know, in moſt caſes 
at leaſt, whether a man be an heretic or not? Let 
each of us put this queſtion to himſelf impartially, 
and if we can't anſwer it to our ſatisfaction, let us, 
however, learn thus much from our ignorance, to 
be modeſt in the cenſures we paſs upon others. In- 
deed, in the firſt age. of Chriſtianity, when the 


extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghoſt were com- 


municated, 
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who are ſo forward to condemn others for ſpecula- 
tive errors, are, themſelves, chargeable with im- 
moral practices; for this is moſt impudent and 


monſtrous hypocriſy. And yet, how ſtrange and 
unaccountable ſoever it may ſeem, ſuch perſons are 


frequently the moſt noiſy and violent advocates for 


e ; either, perhaps, to Lange their vices, 


ing to make ſome atonement for them by a fierce 


and outragious zeal for /r;fizs. To theſe the words of 


our Saviour are immediately directed: Why be- 


Matt. vii. 
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boldeſt thou the mote that is in thy brothers eye, but 
conſidereſt not the beam that is in thine own eye? Or 


how wilt thou ſay to thy brother, let me pull out the 


mote out of thine eye, and behold, a beam is in thine 


oon eye? Thou hypocrite, firſt caſt out the beam out 
of thine own eye, and then ſhalt thou ſee clearly to 
caſt out the mote out of thy brother*s eye. 


This framing Chriſtianity according to the mo- 


del of private opinions, and party peculiarities, and 


impoſing them on conſcience under the penalty of 


eternal damnation, has been one of the moſt /uc- 
ceſsful engines againſt its cauſe and intereſt z and 


would, probably, were it not for the ſuperinten- 


dency of a watchful and all powerful providence, 


have been, long ere this time, the utter ſubverſion 


of our holy religion: And nothing has been the 


inſtrument of more confuſion 1 in the world, or of 


greater diſtreſs and injury to civil ſociety: I would 


evil of it in the ſtrongeſt and moſt pathetic terms. 
Hence it is, that religion, among ſo many, 


therefore, was I capable, in order to poſſeſs your 
minds with à juft horror, repreſent the prodigious 


78 degenerated into form and ceremony, and that a 
blind 
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d of doctrine, which have expoſed our religion to j 
d contempt. Hence alſo has proceeded hypo- x 
e criſy, and a deny ing the truth, in conformity to L 
r the conſtitutions of men in power, in order to ſe- ; 
„ cure their favour, and avoid the cruel effects of : 
K their religious vengeance; and, conſequently, ſe- 1 
0 cret infidelity under the maſk of an outward pro- ö 
f feſſion. And as for treachery and oppreſſion, 5 
. inveterate hatreds, bitter revilings, irreconcileable , 
, animoſities, poverty and ſlavery, private murders ; 
„ and public maſſacres, unſettling governments by þ 
| tumults and inſurrections, and almoſt all other { 
, kinds of evil, have they not ſprang from the ſame ö 
; root of bitterneſs * —— Has not the charge of here- . 
ſy been thought a juſtification of ſuch vile enor- l 
mities, as we may defy irreligion, or even atheiſm 1 

; it elf, to exceed? — And can any of us allow 1 
ourſelves in a practice, which is productive of i 
f ſuch infinite diſorder and miſery, if we have on- [ 
: ly the common ſeeds of humanity in our nature, : 
# much leſs if we regard the honour of the Chriſtian | 
religion? 7 3 

| _ 3dly, If hereſy be an error of the will, and ſuch 1 
| only can be guilty of it who are condemn'd of them- 5 
| ſelves, how can we certainly know, in moſt caſes 1 
at leaſt, whether a man be an heretic or not? Let f 
each of us put this queſtion to himſelf impartially, q 
and if we can't anſwer it to our ſatisfaction, let us, q 
however, learn thus much from our ignorance, to ; 
be modeſt in the cenſures we paſs upon others. In- 


deed, in the firſt age. of Chriſtianity, when the 
extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghoſt were com- 
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municated, of which one was the giſt of diſcern- 


ing ſpirits, this matter might be more eaſily deci- 
; ded. And Titus, particularly, to whom St. Paul 
directs the advice in the text, can't be ſuppos'd, 


conſidering his character and office, to have been 
without theſe powers. But what rule have we, 
now theſe extraordinary illuminations and aſſiſtan- 
ces are ceaſed, by which to conduct ourſelves in 
inquiries of this nature? 


If it be ſaid, that ſuch wicked deceivers are, 


generally, known by their fruits, and that their 
vitious lives will ſhew us by what views they are 
acted, and the vile deſign of their impoſture: I 
anſwer, that, even upon this ſuppoſition, I ſhould 
think it better that they be rejected for their im- 
morality, which is notorious and palpable, than 


for hereſy, of which, perhaps, we can't ſo cer- 


tainly judge. But what if they are ſo cautious 


as to keep clear of all open vices, and effect an 


air of ſanctity, in order the more effectually to 


ſecure their end; in ſuch caſes as theſe, I ſay, 


what can we do, be they ever ſo wicked in prin- 


ciple and intention, but leave them to God the ſu- 


preme and only judge of conſcience? And ſince 
*tis ſo difficult for us, in moſt inſtances, certainly 


to judge of hereſy, why ſhould we be forward to 
charge it on our brethren, for every triſling differ- 


ence of their ſentiments from ours? And, above 
all, why ſhould we be ſo unrighteous as to impute 
it to men of honeſt principles, and exemplary lives, 
who, as has been ſhewn, are quite the reverſe of 


the heretics mention'd in the New Teſtament; 
; and, if St. Paul's authority be of any weight, 
cannot poſlibly haye incurr'd that guilt n 


Bur 


cle 


far 
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But after all, the truths which they deny are ſo Sz = u. 
clear, and ſupported by ſuch evidence, as neceſ- XI. 
ſarily to approve themſelves to every honeſt and 1 
impartial inquirer; and therefore you are poſt. . 
tive, that, notwithſtanding their ſeeming piety, | 
and ſtrictneſs of outward morals, there is a latent 
| corruption in their hearts, and they are influen- 
ced by ſome evil affection or. other, tho? it does 
not appear publitkly ; either by a love of ſingula- 
rity, pride, ambition, Sc. or are under the pow- 
er of ſome vitious prejudice. This 1s conſtantly 
ſaid by bigets and enthuſiaſts, and eſpecially by 
ſuch as are themſclves moſt in the wrong, notwith- 
ſtanding the moſt ſolemn and repeated declara- 
tions of their opponents to the contrary, and, conſe- 
quent:y, as it will /erve for either ſide of any queſtion, 
can have no effect on ſober and conſiderate minds, 
but will be look*d upon as the reſult of paſſion and 
partiality. But beſides, why are we ſo conceited 
of our own underſtandings? Are we infallibly ſure 
that we are in the right? Modeſty forbids us di- 
rectly to aſſert this, tho? all ſuch reaſonings neceſſa- 
rily imply it: Or if we were, would it not be 
much more excuſable to ſuppoſe our neighbour's 
judgment weaker than ours, than to reproach his 
honeſty? I ſhall only add, 
In the fourth and laſt place, that tho? it be a 
point of great nicety to judge of hereſy in parti- 
cular inſtances, the perſons who come neareſt the 
| Character of the old heretics are violent party-men, 
who confine Chriſtianity to their own faction, and 
excommunicate all that take the liberty to differ 
from them; the rigid impoſers of human ſchemes. 
of doctrine, and modes of worſhip, as eſſential 
branches of religi gion, and lacos binding conſcience, = 
5 thele, 


12 
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Sz xm, theſe, I ſay, are moſt like the heretics con- 


XI. 


"> lence 


demn'd in ſcripture, notwithſtanding their inſo- 
and preſumption, The common people, 
indeed, who help to encourage and ſupport this 


| ſpiritual tyranny, may be innocent deluded enthu- 
ſtaſts; but the firſt contrivers, and the conducters of it, 


eſpecially when it appears to have a direct tenden. 
cy to wealth, grandeur, and luxury, may juſtly 
be ſuſpected of baſe and irregular views; or, in 


1 Tim, the language of St, Paul, to be men of corrupt 
vi. 5. minds, and deſtitute of the truth, who ſuppoſe that 


gain is godlineſs, A turbulent, factious, and per- 
ſecuting ſpirit is one of the ſureſt marks of hereſy, 


And when the ſubſtance of religion is placed in 


trifling ſpeculations, which have no manner of con- 


| nection with virtue and morality, in abſtruſe in- 
comprehenſible myſteries, or in outward ſhew and 


ceremony, we may cerfainly conclude, that if this 


does not proceed from a very weak head, It muſt 
ſpring from a diſhoneſt heart. 


In order, therefore, to keep at the aria di 1 


ance from hereſy, let us be modeſt and charitable 
in our cenſures, and not forward to faſten the in- 


famy of it upon others. Let us fix on what par- 


ty we will, even the 90 and moſt erroneous, and 
we ſhall find the greateſt reaſon to believe, that 
there are in it many perſons of real probity and 
virtue, notwithſtanding the abſurdity : or danger- 
ous tendency of their principles. And therefore to 
condemn whole bodies, in the groſs, merely for 
their diſtinctive opinions, without conſidering that 


we ourſelves may be miſtaken, or making proper 
allowances, wich reſpect to others, for the falli- 


bility of human underſtanding, for prejudices of 


education, and the particular diſadvantages they 
. e AY 
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may labour under, is not only a high ſtrain of Ss = u. 
pride and arrogance z it not only argues great no- . 
rance of human nature; but is contrary to all the e 
principles of iuſtice, trutb, and goodneſs, which, 

both the natural reaſon of our minds, and the Chri- 
ſtian revelation inculcate, as of indiſpenſable au- 
thority, and infinitely preferable to the moſt ſound 
and orthodox faith, and the largeſt extent of ſpecu- 
lative knowledge. For tho? J underſtand all myſte- 
| ries, and all knowledge, and tho“ I have all faith, ſo 1Cor. xiii. 
that I could remove mountains, and have not chari- 2, 4» 5, 7+ 
= ty, I am nothing. Charity vaunteth not utſelf, is 
not puffed up, doth not behave itſelf unſeemly , — 
1 WW thinkethno evil; — believeth all things, hopethall things, 
. Now the God of patience and conſolation grant you to mo xv. 
þ be like minded, one towards another, according to Chriſt 5, 6, 7. 
| Jeſus; that ye may, with one mind, and one mouth, 

3 BW glorify God, even the father of our Lord Feſus Chriſt. 

: Wherefore receive ye one another, as Chri jt a” hath 

receivꝰd us, to the glory Y God, 
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7 hat there ſhould be no Schiſm in the body, © 
but that the members ſhould have the ſame 
Care one for another, 


„. T FAVING, in my laft diſcourſe, confi 
T dered and explained the nature of hereſy, 


I intend, in this, to treat of /ch1/m, its 
almoſt inſeparable companion. It muſt indeed 
ſeem very ſtrange to every one, who is acquainted 
with the mild and amiable ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 
that the profeſſors of a religion, which ſo ſtrictly 
enjoins gentleneſs, moderation, and univerſal cha- 
rity, ſhould be ſo forward to divide and crymble 
into parties, and oppoſe one another with ſo much 
rage and violence: This is quite unnatural as we 
are men, united by the bond of one common na- 
ture, one common intereſt ; but much more out 
of character as we are Chriſtians, whoſe peculiar 
diſtinction from profeſſors of all other religions, 
jf we act upon the principles that true Chriſtiavity 
inſpires, will be mutual forbearance, harmony 
and Peace, Bur yet the matter of fact is uncon- 
15 teſtable, 
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impoſing ſpirit, and ſometimes perhaps (for I 
fear that has been but ſeldom the caſe) mere pre- 


judice void of any direct ill deſign, have occaſt- | 
oned as great and dangerous factions in the church, 


as were ever fomented, by the ſame bad cauſes, 
againſt the Security and peace of civil government. 


The Chriſtian ſociety has been ſplit into infinite 
diviſions and ſubdiviſions, of ſeparate and inconſi- | 


ſtent intereſts, excommunicating, reviling, and 
almoſt always, when they had it in their power, 


perſecuting each other; by which the common 
cauſe has been expoſed and weakened ; and Chriſ- 


tianity itſelf, which is moſt admirably adapted to 
civilize mankind, to calm and ſoften boiſterous 
and rugged tempers, and promote univerſal order 
and happineſs, has been the means of irritating 
and inflaming their paſſions, and by a moſt ſtrange 
and melancholy perverſion of it, the ſource of 
diſcord, confuſion, and miſery. 


And what is it that has been the main ſabjest = 


of the moſt bitter, uncharitable, and outrageous 


contentions? That has rais'd ſo many factions un- 


der the name of Chriſtian ſocieties? And not on- 


ly deſtroy'd the peace and communion of the 


church, but in many caſes, broke through all the 


ties of friendſhip, natural affection, and common 
Have theſe evils ſprung from a 


humanity ? 
zeal for the eternal and unchangeable obligations 


of morality * - 


uite the con- 


8 and uſeful virtue? 


Almoſt all the * 6M and diſturbances 
thas have happened | in the Chriſtian world (and 


N 3 caburch. 


From a concern for juſtice, 
truth, and mercy, or an emulation to excel in 
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teſtable, and won't admit of any evaſion, Selfiſh- 8 f N u. 
neſs, pride, the deſire of dominion, a tyrannical XII. 
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church hiſtory furniſhes us with a pretty large ca- 


talogue) have been about mere rifles, things of 


very little conſequence to true Chriſtianity, and 
often-times repugnant and diſhonouable to it; ſuch 
as, ſubmiſſion to ecclęſiaſtical authority, the belief 
of myſteries of which we have no ideas, and con- 
formity to rites and ceremonies of human inſtitu- 


tion, which ſerve but to encumber and debaſè the 

rational worſhip of the Deity, and render it weak 
and ſuperſtitious, Thus we find, that very ſoon 
after the Apoſtolic age, a little inſienificant and 
ſenſeleſs controverſy, about the day of keeping 


Zaſter, occaſioned a terrible confuſion and ſchiſm 
in the Chriſtian church; the weſtern churches ſe- 


Parating, and renouncing communion with the 


eaſtern, for ſeveral years together. And have 
not fome of the hotteſt diſputes ſince been about 
the ſecret decrees of God, and, metapliyſical ſub- 


tilties relating to his efſeuce, and manner of /uh- 


fiſting, about the validity or nullity of miniſterial 


ordinations, praying with, or without a form, 
 bowings, croſſings, garments, and other outward 


modifications of piety, which are but the circum- 


ſtantials, and very inconſiderable ones, at beſt, 
of religion; and can't, in my judgment, be 
reckon'd efJential, or even important branches of 


any religion that is fit for mankind to obſerve, or 
their maker to require, without entertaining very 
low thoughts of the wiſdom of God, and 0 moſt 


 contemptible opinion of human nature. And 


ſince theſe diviſions among Chriſtians are ſuch a” 


Teproach to their character, and have been urg'd 


as objections againſt the excellent doctrine they 


profeſs, which is the moſt benevolent and peaceable 
chat ever er appeared in the world; ſince they hae 
5 Producd 
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roduc'd, and will always neceſſarily produce, SRE RM. 
the moſt miſchievous and fatal effects, injurious 
to true picty and virtue, and to the intereſt of ci- 
vil ſociety; and finally, ſince, in almoſt every 
controverſy, we find both the contending parties 
forward to charge the ſchiſin on each other, as 
indeed it is too natural, when the paſſions are 
ſtrongly engaged, for both to run #nwarrantable 
lengths in the heat of their animoſity and oppoli- 
tion; upon theſe accounts, I ſay, it muſt be of 
equal advantage to us to form right notions of 


ſchiſm, as of . hereſy : That, on the one hand, 


we may never incur the guilt of a crime ſo ag- 
gravated, (when it is at all a crime) and attended 
with ſuch deſtructive conſequences z nor, on the 
other, be at all alarm'd at it, when it is only a 
mere name, and brand of infamy. 
Schiſm, in its original ſignification, is no more 
than a rent, or a diviſion, Accordingly in all 
the paſſages of the New Teſtament, except the 
text, where the words us and xααu are uſed, 
they are thus rendered by our tranſlators. So we 
read, in one of our Saviour's alluſions, that a 
piece of new cloath, put to an old garment laketh ow xi. 
from the garment, and the rent is made worſe. 10 . TY 
We read likewiſe of a diviſion, or ſchiſm, among 43. 
the people, i. e. of their entertaining different ſen- 
timents of Chriſt, Several other paſſages might 
be added, but theſe two are ſufficient to ſhew 
that the word ſchiſm, as well as hereſy, is us'd 
in an indifferent ſenſe ; and that the lawfulneſs or 
unlawfulneſs of it, is entirely to be determined by 
eircumſtances. Common uſe, indeed, in our own 
language, always affixes to the term an idea of 
guilt 3 and therefore I am obliged in the follow- 
N + me 
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Sz x u. ing diſcourſe, in order to adapt it to modern dif. 


* 


FJobn's firſt epiſtle, ſo diſtin, and full to this purpoſe, that 


putes, to conſider it as a criminal vitious thing, 
and ſhall endeavour to ſtate the true notion of it 
under that character. In general then, there 


can be no ſuch thing as ſchiſm, but in caſes where 
there is an obligation to unity and communion, ſo 
that in order to define the nature of it juſtly, we 


muſt find out ſome center of union, which is com- 


mon to all Chriſtians: And this muſt be either 
uniformity of ſentiment in matters of ſpeculative 
belief, or in external modes of worſhip and dil- 
cipline; or elſe, if it be unreaſonable to expect 
either of theſe, the only center of unity that re- 


mains is charity and mutual forbearance, notwith- 


ſtanding leſſer differences, where there is an aſſent 
to all the neceſſary principles of Chriſtian faith *, 


and the profeſſion of Chriſtianity is prov'd to be 
ſincere by a regular and virtuous life. 


* Tf it be ask d, what theſe neceſſary principles are? The 


anſwer is eaſy, wiz. that unleſs we will leave room for multiply; 
ingarticles of faith in:f277ly, they can be no other than what are 
expreſly requir'd to be believ'd, in order to our obtaining the 


Chriſtian falvation. And of this kind we find nothing in the 


whole New Teftament but that „ingle article, that Jeſus is 

© the Chriſt, the Son of God, including in it the belief of 
his miracles, and reſurrection, and the extraordinary powers 
communicated to the Apoſtles, which are the ſtanding evidence 


of the truth of the goſpel. There are two paſſages, in St. 


they can't be evaded by any arts of criticiſm, but what will 


_ confound and darken the plaineſt ſenſe of words, and deſtroy 
the very uſe of language; Whojoever ſhall confeſs that Feſus 


is the Son of God, God dewelleth in bim and he in God; chap. 
iv. 15. and again, Whoſceever believeth that Feſus is the 


Chriſt, is born of God, chap. v. 1. So that every one that 
aſſents to this fundamental truth, and ſincerely endeavours to 
underſtand the revelation, and act according to it, muſt be a 


Let 
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Leet us examine this matter diſtinQly, SE Ru. 
And,. XII. 
]. As for uniformity of ſentiment in matters of "YO 
[pewlative belief, that can never be the common 
cemer of Chriſtian unity, becauſe it is in the na- 
ture of things impoſſible, For in order to this, 
all mankind muſt have exactly the ſame ſtrength 
of underſtanding, the ſame advantages, the ſame 
mamer of education, the ſame paſſions, prejudices, 
and intereſts ; but as there is an almoſt nfinzte variety 
in alltheſe reſpects, differences of opinion will nece- 
ſſarily ariſe; and the contrary can't be hop'd for by 
any one that knows human nature, much leſs can it 
be recuired by the infinite wiſdom of our ſupreme 
goveriour. Beſides, if all Chriſtians muſt con- 
cur in the ſame way of thinking about every con- 
troverſy in religion, whoſe opinion ſhall prevail; 
and be made the public fandara ? —— Are the 
majority to decide for us? How ſhall we de- 
termine, without collecting the vote of every in- 
dividua, who are the majority ? —— The great- 
eſt numbers in our own, or any . particular 
Country, may be the minor part with reſpect to 
the whole body of Chriſtians; and, beſides, the 
real fenſe of fie people may be very different 
from eſtabliſn'd forms, and in many inſtances, 
from their own public profeſſion. But allowing 
we could ſettle this firit and moſt eſſential point, 
which, in truth, can hardly be ſettled, are the 


true Chriſtian, and intitled to the friendfbip and communion = 

Chriſtians ; and to deny him this priviledge, on <uhimfical 
notions of the importance, or neceſſity of particular ſchemes, 
not expreſiy warranted and ſupported by ſeri _ „is unjuſt, 
antichriſtian, and 3 


majority 
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| Ser ww. majority always in the right? Or muſt we, for 


XII. 


the fake of uniformity, profeſs (believe we can. 


not) againſt truth and reaſon ? Will not this make 


all religion diſſimulation and hypocriſy? Will it 
not drive us back to all the errors and ſuperſtiti- 


ons of Popery? Nay, will it not oblige us to re- 


nounce even Chriitianity itſelf for the Mahime- 


tan impoſture, or Pagan idolatry, both of which, 


if the vote of the majority is to determine, fem 
to ſtand upon a much better foundation? This is 
undoubtedly the point in which this principle 
muſt terminate, if purſued through all its juſt and 


natural conſequences; for the Majority of Chriſ- 
tians have no more a right to judge for the whole 


body of Chriſtians, than the greateſt part of man- 


kind for all the reſt of mankind. 


But if uniformity of opinion can't be ſecured 
in this way; ſhall we not be govern'd by the 


moſt learned and pious Chriſtians, who are neither 


influenced by irregular paſſion, nor ſway' d by 

criminal prejudice, and have examined all the 
parts of religion with the greateſt exactneſs and 
impartiality? I anſwer, that who are ally the 


molt learned and pious will be matter of endleſs 
diſpute, and can never be certainly fix d. Or it 
it could, there is ſtill this objection againſt admit- 
ting their judgment as a deciſiue rule, that they 


are fallible as well as others; and have frequently 
aſſerted and maintain'd ſuch principles, as derogate 


highly from the honour of God, and are of vaſt 


diſſervice to religion. — Muſt we then give up the 
direction of our faith to our ſpiritual inſtructors, the 
governours of the church? This will leave us in equal 
confuſion and uncertainty. For who are they? — If 
the eccleſiaſtices of every nation are to 9 and 

. ” : ſettle 


2 2 
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every man's own private reaſon ; or if the greateſt 
number are to fix the general faith of Chriſtians, 


| we muſt give up our Anderſtandings, our ſenſes, our 
humanity, tor the follies and cruelties of Popi/þ ſu- 


rſtition. Or finally, if we are to ſubmit to the 


| religion of the civil magiſtrate, exactly the ſame 
conſequences will follow from it; the ſame in- 
conſiſtency of principles and practices, all ſupposꝰd 


to be eſſential parts of the one true religion (which 
by the way, is making religion itſelf a contradii- 


on.) For this way of eſtabliſhing uniformity of 
opinion under one government will, in different 
countries, as neceſſarily eftabliſh a variety; and be, 


withal, of equal, nay of much greater ſervice to 


| Mahometaniſm, and Heatheniſm, than to the cauſe 

of Chriſtianity. It appears then from what has 
been faid, that to endeavour to bring all mankind 
to the ſame ſentiments in matters of religious con- 


troverſy is an abſurd, romantic ſcheme, and re- 


preſents religion as nothing elſe but outward . 
mality, artifice, and craft, or a mere piece of Rate- 
convenience and policy, 
The fame may be faid of uniformity | in external 


modes of worſhip and diſcipline, viz. that this, 
likewiſe, cannot be a neceſſary term of Chriſtian 
communion. For it will be altogether as difficult 
to determine, who are to ſettle external rites and 
ceremonies, and forms of church-government, as 


articles of ſpeculative belief; and the very ſame 
wild conſequences will follow, from allowing it 
to the majority, the church, or the civil magiſtrate, 


in one caſe, as in the other. Beſides, the lawtul- 
neſs,” expediency, or divine authority of any par- 


ticular 
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ſettle the national faith, there is likely to be the ſame 8 2 & M. 
variety and inconſiſtency in it, as if it was left to XII. 
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ticular form is as much a matter of private opinion 


and ſpeculation, as the truth or falſhood of doctri. 
nal propoſitions: And therefore, it is as natural 


to expect a variety of ſentiments about it. 


Indeed the plain truth of the caſe lies here. E- 


very man has an unalienable right to judge, for 


himſelf, what principles are juſt and rational, and 


what form of religion is moſt acceptable to God. 


It is abſolute nonſenſerotalk of any thing in religi- 
on, that is not entirely founded on inward convic- 


tion, and choice, If we exclude this, and ſuppoſe 
that private perſons are bound to ſubmit to a p. 


lic conſcience, and to eftabli/2*d notions of order 


and decency, we build religion on the ruins of hu- 


man reaſonz and may indeed make it any thing, 


be it ever fo weak and trifling, ever ſo much miſ- 


to be ſupported? Would it net rather be for the 


chievous and hurtful, ever ſo contrary to the mo- 
ral perfections of God, and the immutable princi- 
p'es of truth and righteouſneſs, 
is it worthy a wiſe man's concern? Can it deſerve 


| Intereſt of mankind, if it was abſolutely baniſb d 


the world? On the contrary, if it be (as it muſt if 


It be any thing at all) a perfonal thing, and all are 


at liberty to judge and determine for themſelves, 


in everycircumſtance, what is fit and proper; and 


if Chriſtianity makes no alteration in men's natural 


rights; the inference to be made from hence is 
moſt obvious and undeniable, viz. that no mere 


difference of opinion, either in matters of ſpecula- 


tive belief, or about outward forms of worſhip and 


_ diſcipline, can deſtroy neceſſary Chriſtian unity, 
which, upon every other ſuppoſition, is a chimera, 


an abſolute impoſſibility, 


And at this rate 


if 
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If this be allow'd, it may be aſk'd, what will Ss = M. 


become of public order ? I anſiver, what is public 
order ? It can't be uniformity in matters of mere 
opinion, for that has been ſhewn to be impoſſible; 
and there will be no more diſorder from a variety 
of ſentiments in religion, than from different 
ſchemes of philoſophy, politics, oeconomy, or 

different rules of civil life; nay, than from the 


difference of men's faces, natural tempers, circum- 
ſtances, or the infinite variety that appears in the 


conſtitution of the univerſe, which yet, upon the 
whole, is perfectly harmonious and beautiful, The 
right order of things with reſpect to mankind, who 
are intelligent beings, and indu'd with moral pow- 
ers, is, when every individual exerciſes his reaſon, 
and forms his notions of religion for himſelf, and 
the more ſtrictly this order is preſerv'd, differences, 
in leſſer matters. will be more unavoidable and ne- 
ceſſary. They are only imaginary rules or or- 
der of human contrivance, perverting the natural 
order that God has eſtabliſn'd, with which ſuch 
differences are at all inconſiſtent, 

Let me add to this, that a variety of ſentiments 
in religion, while moderation and mutual charity 


are maintained, can do no hurt, as well as create 


no confuſion; whereas an attempt to introduce 
public uniformi;y and the impoſing un/criptural 
terms of communion, have been a conſtant ſource 
of ſchiſms in the church, and as long as they con- 


tinue, will infallibly keep alive a ſpirit of animoſi- 


ty, and perpetuate contention and violence. 
And finally, when there is a difference of opi- 


nions, and a variety of outward forms, this is juſt 


ſuch a ſtate of things as a wiſe man would expect 


if all were honeſt and impartial inquirers; Whereas 


if, 


XII. 
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if ane ſeit of principles, and the ſame ſcheme of 
worſhip and diſcipline, not diverſify'd in the mi- 


nuteſt circumſtance, were univerſally to prevail, it 
would not look like human nature; it would have 
nothing of the appearance of ſincerity; and, con- 
ſequently, muſt lead an indifferent ſpectator to 


conclude, that religion was all complaiſance, couri- 


 lineſs, and carnal policy, and did not ſpring from 


a conviction of the underſtanding, or a free deli- 


berate choice. 


From what lias been ſaid, [would make a few 
obſervations relating to the N ature and Guilt of 
ſchiſm, and fo conclude. And, 

1/t. It appears, that let there be ever ſo many 
arfferences amongſt Chriſtians, as long as mutual 
charity is preſerv'd, there cannot be the guilt of 
ſchiſm. Even the church of Rome, ſo corrupt as 


it is, and ſo groſsly as it has perverted the doc- 


trines and inſtitutions of the Chriſtian religion, 
would not be ſchiſinatical, if it did not confine 
Chriſtianity to its own faction, and make party- 


_ peculiarities neceſſary terms of communion ; and 
thereby renounce all friendſhip and unity with 
Chriſtians of a different perſuaſion, A man that 
holds the common faith of the Goſpel, leads a 
holy life, behaves peaceably, and has charity for 


all, notwithſtanding the little varieties by which 
they are diſtinguiſhed from each other, does not 


differ from any church ſo far as it is form'd on 


the eſſential principles of Chriſtianity ; but only 


takes that liberty of judging for himſelf, which 
_ reaſon allows, and revelation confirms to him; a 
liberty to differ from fallible expoſitions of ſcrip- 


ture, from civil conſtitutions, or eccleſiaſtical ordi- 


nances of rather leſs e, For if any per- 


tow 8 
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ic ſtandard, it ſhould certainly be that of the ci- 
vil magiſtrate ; who, generally ſpeaking, mult 


ſon's judgment ought to be ſubmitted to as a pub- $ -— 
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have leſs temptation, than thoſe who pretend to a 


diftinft and independent juriſdiction, to introduce 
ſuch ſchemes of religion as are injurious to man- 


kind, and deſtructive of the ſecurity, order, and 


happineſs of ſociety. So that alienation of affec- 


tion, and a turbulent, excommunicating ſpirit, are 


the eſſence of ſchiſm, and not mere difference of 


opinion; not the uſe of different ceremonies, or 


of no ceremonies at all; or joining ourſelves to 
any particular religious communion. For, ac- 
cording to St. Paul, (who, in ſeveral paſſages 
| blames the Corinthians for diviſions or ſchiſms 
| among themſelves in the ſame community) this 


crime may be committed where there is no ſepa- 


ration from a particular church: And conſequent- 
ly they that differ uncharitably, whether they be- 
long all to one, or form diſtinct worſhipping al- 


ſemblies (and they alone) are ſchiſmatics; and to 


throw the odium and infamy of this character on 


any peaceable denominations of Chriſtians, is mere 
ſcandal and calumny. 

 2dly, Differences among Chriſtians are not on- 
ly innocent, while unity of affection is preſerved, 


but there are many caſes, in which a ſeparation 
from a particular church is abſolutely neceſſary. 


This is univerſally allow'd when its worſhip is 
idolatrous or ſuperſtitious, or it requires unlawful 
terms of communion ; and therefore I ſhall infiſt 
no longer upon it, but only obſerve, that what 
is an idolatrous or ſuperſtitious worſhip, or 


what are really unlawful terms of communion, 


can't be determin'd by any public authority, but 


mult 
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a man's duty to act according to the light and 
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muſt be left tothe private judgment of every man's 
mind, And, conſequently. 

In the third place, none, who are truly Honeſt, 
who are not ſway'd by irregular paſſions, or vi- 
cious prejudices, but, upon a deliberate impartial 
inquiry, according, to their capacity and advan- 
tages, think themſelves oblig'd, in conſcience, to 
diſſent from their brethren; no ſuch perſons as 


theſe, I ſay, can poſſibly incur the guilt of 


Schiſm : For this would be to make honeſty itſelf a 
crime; and at the ſame time that we ſuppoſe it 


directions of his conſcience, to reproach and con- 


demn him for it. Particular ſcruples may indeed 


be groundleſs, the judgment we form, and upon 


which we-take the liberty to ſeparate from others, 


may be erroneous; but are there no allowances to 


be made for the weakneſs and fallibility of hu- 


man reaſon ? Is not this every honeſt man's misfor- 
tune, rather than his fault ? Will not the merciful 


governour of the world overlook it? And ſhall not 
we treat ſuch a one with candour and humanity, 
notwithſtanding his involuntary errors? 


If men of real integrity may be 
ſchiſmatics N for being miſtaken, and hav- 


ing an over: ſtrict and ſcrupulous conſcience, 


caſes, unavoidable. Or if it he ſtill inſiſted on 


ſchiſm muſt be perfectly innocent, becauſe it al- 


ways has been, and ever will be, in innumerable 


that ſuch differences are highly criminal, and diſ- 


matter of our choice, this will be to make guil 
and miſery neceſſary ; which, if it was really a 


doctrine of * much be ſuch a ſtrong 


pleaſing to God, tho* they are not, at all, the 


intrinſic 


Or 
ſhall we run him down with reproach and in- 
famy? 
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mirinſic mark of impoſture, ſo abſolutely con- SEN u. 


trary to all our notions of the wiſdom, and juſtice, 
not to ſay the goodneſs of God, that no miracles, 
how great or numerous ſoever, would be ſufficient 
to eſtabliſh its authority, 

But is it not our duty to ſacrifice a few ſcruples 
for the peace of the church? Not one. 
For if the peace of the church can't be ſecur'd 


without giving up conſcience, honour, and inte- 


grity, it is better it be diſturbed; better there 


were no church at all, than that the cauſe of true 


piety and virtue ſhould ſuffer by it. Beſides, 
how is this peace broken by the ſcrupulous diſſent 


of an honeſt mind from eſtabliſh'd opinions, and 


forms of worſhip, while he behaves charitably, 
and is content with enjoying his own liberty, 
without inſulting and cenſuring others? Nothing, 
| ſurely, can hinder, but the church may be at peace 


as well as the ſtate, notwithſtanding a variety of 


ſentiments and manners, - unleſs it be that the im- 
poſing party, who call themſelves the church, are 
reſolv'd there ſhall be no peace till all ſubmit to 
their authority, and comply with their humours 


and prejudices z till they have brought about an 


uniformity in zrifles, that have not the leaſt rela- 
tion to true Chriſtianity 3 which is a monſtrous at- 
tempt in itſelf, and, if ever it prevails, will pro- 


bably baniſh religion and virtue out of the world, 


to make way for outward form and hypocriſy. 
I may add, that the modeſty of ſuch perſons is 
very extraordinary, as well as their inclination to 


an harmony and union with their brethren, who 


can deſire them to act againſt their conſciences for 
the ſake of peace, i. e. in other words, only to 


lilence their own unreaſonable clamours, who are 
5 © determined 
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8 puts men upon excommunicating and unchriſtianing the reſt of 


and yet refuſe to abate a few indifferent ceremo- 
nies, (which are of no uſe in religion but to en- 


gender ſtrife and variance, and which they have 


no pretence of conſcience for keeping) to remove of. 
fence from honeſt minds, and thereby reſtore the 


public tranquility. In all ſuch differences as theſe, 
if there be really the guilt of ſchiſm, it will not 
fall on men of ſcrupulous integrity, who cannot, 


without forfeiting their virtue, comply with what 
is requir'd of them; but on the rigid impoſers of hu- 


man ſchemes, who by their ſtiffneſs cauſe the di- 


viſion, and all the rancour and animoſity that at- 


tends it *. 


Nay, even tho* the terms of communion, 
with any particular church, are allow'd to be 


lawful, it does not from thence follow, that I 


am oblig*d to worſhip ſtatedly with it; but if 1 


* Tt may be thought, perhaps, that, in ſome things, I 
have confounded hereſy with ſchiſm, and ſchiſm with hereſy. I 
think it proper therefore, juſt to obſerve, that tho' the two 


ideas are really diſtinct, ſo that a man may eſpouſe the intereſts 


of a particular faction againſt true Chriſtanity, without going 
ſo far as to renounce communion with other Chriſtians, and 


therefore without being a c ie; and on the contrary, 


may be the cauſe of very unneceſſary, uncharitable, and fa- 
tal diviſions in the church, and yet not act againſt conſcience, 
nor, conſequently, be, in the ſenſe of St. Paul, an heretic; 
notwithſtanding, I ſay, that theſe things may poſibly happen, 


_ *tis undeniable that both theſe crimes frequently meet in the 


ſame characters, and natural to expect that they will, generalh, 


go together. And this I take to be a ſufficient juſtification of 


what I have advanc'd, v:z. that a violent party ſpirit, that 
the world, is the true nature and higheſt guilt of chiſin; and 


for the reaſons alledged, under the laſt head of the foregoing 
diſcourſe, one of the moſt /u/þicious marks of herefy. 
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think the conſtitution and manner of worſhip, 8 N u. 


in other churches, more expedient and uſeful, I 
am certainly at full liberty, as a man, and a chriſ- 


tian, to join with them. My differing from the 
majority does not break the peace, if I act with 
moderation and candour; I do nothing but what 


T have a right to do, and am not anſwerable for 
accidental conſequences; but the whole guilt of 
them muſt lye at their door, who take occaſion, 
from an innocent circumſtance, to foment a ſpirit 
of faction and di cord. Not that I am againſt a 
compliable temper, in order to reconcile religious 
differences; but there is no reaſon that the com- 
pliance ſhould be all on one /ide. We ought not 
to ſubmit too tamely, for fear of eſtabliſhing ar- 
bitrary power; and I can't but think that it may 
be of great uſe to ſtand up againſt unwarrantable 
incroachments and impoſitions, for the ſake of 


the common rights of mankind, which are there- 


by invaded, But when thoſe who ſeparate be- 
come cenſorious and rigid, when they think of 
themſelves as the only Chriſtians, and confine 
their affection and eſteem to perſons of their own 


ſentiments and party, tho their /eparation might 


be juſtified, if they had conſcience to plead, their 
uncharitablene/ſs makes them ſchiſmatics : So that 
as there are caſes, in which only one fide is guilty 
of ſchiſm, there are others in which beth are 
chargeable with it, the impoſers of human forms, 
and thoſe who diſſent from them; viz, when 
they condemn, reproach and uncharitably reſule 
communion with each other. 

Upon the whole, would we avoid the guilt 
both of bereſy and ſchiſm ? 
and peaceable,— 
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Let us be boneſt 
In all the differences which we 
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deration, and maintain an humble, charitable, 
condeſcending temper. — Tho? they may re. 
quire ſuch things of us, as may hinder our join- 
ing with 'em in their communion, let us keep 
open our own; and be ready to receive ſincere 
Chriſtians of every denomination, —— And when 


we have done all, that is in our power, to pre- 


ſerve or reſtore peace, we may patiently bear the 
abuſes of flanderous tongues; and leave bigots, 
and the advocates for church-power and impoſiti- 
on, to the zortures of their own narrow, gloomy, 
and reſtleſs minds, and the contempt they will cer. 


tainly meet with, from all the rational, good na. 


tured, and ingenuous part of mankind, 
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Her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs ; and all 
| her paths are peace, 


HE. S E words are part of Solomon's de- 
ſcription of the advantages of viſdom, 
or true religion, which, contrary to the 
general method of this book (compos'd for the 
moſt part of independent ſentences) he purſues 
in a connected diſcourſe. He begins the chapter 
with recommending a ſtrict regard to the rules 
of virtue from this conſideration, that 'tis the 
moſt likely way to ſecure efteem and influence, 
and a long, happy, honourable life: The ſame ar- 
gument is reſumed at the 13th verſe; and the 
whole is wrought up with ſo much beauty and ele 
gance, that I chooſe to give it in the language of 
the wiſe author himſelf, Happy is the man that 
findeth wiſdom, and the man that getteth underjtand- 
ing, For the merchandize of it is better than the mer- 
chandize of ſilver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. 
She is more precious than rubies; and all the things thoi; 
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XIII. 


riches and honour. Her ways are ways of pleaſant- 


"> neſs; and all her paths are peace. I ſhall only 


add by way of introduction, that if the argu- 
ment from pleaſure appears to be on the ſide of 
religion, it may be hoped its efficacy will be i- 


verſal; ſince a deſire of happineſs is an inextin- 
guiſbable principle in human nature, and one of 
the moſt powerful motives, by which the bulk 


of mankind are determin'd. In my following 


diſcourſe, I ſhall 


I. Premiſe a few things, very briefly, for ex. 
 Plaining and illuſtrating the obſervation con- 
tained in the text, And then, which is the 
chief part of my deſign, proceed to ſhow, 
II. The peculiar excellency of the * of 
* and virtue. 


T he firſt thing that T would premiſe is, that 
what is here ſaid of the pleaſures of religion ſup- 
poſes that perſons are, in ſome degree, inured to 
the practice of it, and have a virtuous diſpoſition 


and turn of mind: For without this there can be 


no more a taſte of divine and moral pleaſures, 
than of animal gratifications without the ſenſes, 
F very pleaſure muſt have its faculty of perceiving, 
ſuited and adapted to it. And therefore to thoſe 
who have led a diſſolute irregular life, the ways 
of religion are at firſt ungrateful and burthen- 
ſome; becauſe they not only oppoſe the current 


of the animal paſſions, but ſtubborn and invete- 
rate habits; and ſo oblige them to offer, for ſome 
time at leaſt, a kind of violence to nature. But 


when corrupt appetites are ſubdued, vitious preju- 
5 _ clices 
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dices remov'd, and contrary principles fixed 8 E R N. 


will hereafter be ſhewn, are beyond compariſon 
the moſt excellent that human nature is capable 
of ; ſuited to its dignity, worthy its exalted ca- 
pacities, ſubſtantial and durable; fo that when a 
man comes to practiſe it with freedom, he begins 
to enjoy himſelf, and his noble faculties in their 


right order, and lives in a manner agreeable to his 


high original, and the deſign of his creation. 
Nay, even the controuling licentious inclinations, 


as tis a rational, generous, and manly action, muſt 


of conſequence, notwithſtanding the trouble and 
mortification that attends it, afford much greater 


and more ſublime Satisfaction to the mind, 


than any that can ſpring from an indulgence of 
them, Again, 3 mY 
2dly. In interpreting Solomon's obſervation we 
mult except extraordinary caſes ; as we are oblig'd 
to do with reſpect to many other general propo- 


| fitions, which are only ſuppos'd to hold true in 


the common courſe of things, The caſe, for 
example, of violent perſecution, an evil indeed, 
that, upon the whole, happens but ſeldom, and 
may be avoided in part, even when a ſpirit of 
oppreſfion prevails, by a diſcreet and moderate 
behaviour; the caſe, I ſay, of violent perſecution 
muſt be particularly excepted 3 which may, in a 
great meaſure, deſtroy the natural advantages re- 
ſulting from the practice of virtue, However it 
can't be denied, that a very conſiderable pleaſure 


will ariſe from acting a brave and ſteady part, 


and adhering inflexibly to our duty under the 
bittereſt reproaches and ſufferings 3 and the in- 
04 : ward 


within us, then religion is eaſy, and the duties of XIII. 
it are delightful, And the pleaſures of piety, as th tu 
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SER u. ward ſhame and uneaſineſs, which a man of 2 
= generous temper muſt feel, on a cowardly deſert- 


ing the cauſe of truth and righteouſneſs, may 


equal, and ſometimes, perhaps, exceed the incon- 
veniences that the good man labours under, and 
bears with a patient, firm, unſhaken mind, in 
maintainance of his integrity, 

Finally, we are to underſtand the words of 
the text, not as ſpeaking of what is always fa, 


but of the direct and natural tendency of the 
thing. The pleaſures of religion may be de- 
ſtroy'd by dark and gloomy notions of it, or by 
the influence of a melancholy habit: But when 
there is nothing in men's particular complection, 


inclining to /pleen and dejeitedneſs, nothing in 


their ſcheme of religion, that leads to ſuperſtiti- 


ous rigiour and ſeverity, when its duties are right- 
ly underſtood and carefully practis'd, the genuine 


effect of it is inward compoſure and ſatisfaction: Her 


ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths are 
peace, And, indeed, how can it beotherwiſe, when 


religion allows of all the innocent and deſirable plea- 
ſures even of the ſenſitive kind, and by promoting 


the health of our bodies, and the chearfulneſs and 


ſerenity of our minds, heightens every other en- 
joyment; when *tis nothing elſe but acting up to 
the reaſon and 7ruth of things, an imitation of 
the moral perfections of God, and, conſequently, 
the rectitude, and ſupreme dignity of human na- 


ture; and will therefore procure for us the accep- 


tance and favour of our great creator, and a glo- 
rious and eternal reward. Theſe neceſſary rules 


for underſtanding the rext being premis'd, I pro- 
eced to ſhow, jy TY ET 


2dy, 


nay 


yd 
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religion and virtue; that they are the higheſt man- 
kind are capable of; have every thing i in them 
that can recommend any pleaſures to the purſuit 
of rational beings; and infinitely the advantage, 


in many reſpects, over all other enjoyments what- 


ſoever. This I take to be the moſt neceſſary part 
of a diſcourſe on this ſubject ; and the only conſi- 
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deration that is likely to reclaim thoſe, whoſe judg- 


ments are perverted and darkned by a long indul- 
gence of irregular affections. Even ſuch perſons, 
who are unhappily enſlaved to vice, will, I ſup- 


poſe, make no ſcruple of allowing, that there nay 


be pleaſures in a religious life, and the ſtrict prac- 
tice of virtue, where there is a proper diſpoſition of 
mind to reliſh them; nay, moreover, that where 
this is the particular turn, they may afford a much 
more agreeable entertainment than any other pur- 
| ſuits of a different kind. But then they will be 
apt to plead, that men's pleaſures are as various as 
their inclinations and tempers, and the prevailing 


principles by which they are influenced; and, of 


conſequence, as they find in themſelves à contrary 
taſte, whether it be from nature, or cuſtom, the 


happineſs that is moſt ſuitable for them muſt lie 


quite another way; that they have no notion of 
any greater or more deſireable pleaſures, than what 
they already enjoy; and that it is unreaſonable to 


expect they ſhould give up thoſe delights which 


they havealways been uſeq to, and know the ſcheet- 


neſs and value of, for others which they never ex- 


perienc d, and perhaps ſhall never bring themſelves 
thoroughly to approve; nay, which, for ought 


they know, may have no real foundation 1 in na- 
Fares 
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of enthuſiaſm, that only a few are capable of. 
What method now muſt we take ta convince 
ſuch men of the weakneſs and ſophiſtry of their 


reaſonings, and that they miſerably deceive and 


impoſe upon themſelves ? 
to tell them barely, that there are Pleaſures 1 in the 


-Will it be ſufficient 


practice of religion and virtue? To this they 


will anſwer, that there are pleaſures, likewiſe, in 


the purſuits of ambition, and ſenſuality. The 


only way therefore that we can follow is to ſhew, 
tmat there is, in nature, a difference between the 
ſeveral pleaſures, to which mankind are addicted, 


that their particular ſentiments, prejudices, alfec- 


tions, and habits don't deſfroy, or in reality. at all 


leſſen, this neceſſary difference; and that the fuperi- 


 ority on all accounts, whether it be in reſpect of 


purity, folidity, duration, and every other circum- 


Nance that can help to turniſh out the moſt com- 
pleat ſatisfaction, is on the ſide of the pleaſures of 


the virtuous man, And this I ſhall attempt todo in 


the remaining part of my diſcourſe ; and hope, 
that tho? I mult be oblig'd, by reducing this no- 


ble ſubject, which can hardly be exhauſted, with- 
in ſo narrow a compaſs, to treat of it partially and 
imperfeflly, ſufficient hints may however be ſug- 
geſted, to recommend a religious life not only to 
the graver and more conſiderate part of this audi- 
ence, but even to thoſe, if there are any ſuch, who 


are of a gayer turn, and have no eſteem of any 
thing but as it contributes to their pleaſures, 


1 might begin with this, that the pleaſures of 


religion are manly, i. e. they are the exerciſe of our 


vobleſt faculties, and alone ſuited to the diſtinguiſb- 


ing capacities of human nature, Indeed it muſt be 
85 own'd, 
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one part of our frame, in which there are ſtrong 
appetites, planted by the all-wife creator himſelf, 
that demand ſuch gratifications; and conſequent- 
ly, they may, within certain bounds, be innocent- 
ly and regularly indulg'd, But are theſe the pecu- 
liar pleaſures for which mankind were form'd, 


and indu*d with thoſe excellent powers that advance 


them ſo eminently above the animal creation? No 
one can bring himſelf to aſſert, or even to imagine 
this, who has ever conſider'd his own make and 


conſtitution, Reaſon and reflection are of very little 
uſe to us in ſenſual enjoyments; which are found per- 


| haps in much greater ſtrength and perfection, among 
the brutes, who have nothing of this ſablime, over- 
ruling directing principle, but are led only by in- 
ſtinf# and appetite, Nay, it is not a mere poſſible 
ſuppoſition, but highly probable, ſince theſe are the 
only enjoyments they are capable of; and, beſides, 
this further reaſon may be given, from the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of God, why mankind ſhould not 


have fo exquiſite a taſte of pleaſures that depend 
on the bodily ſenſes as inferior creatures, viz, 


leſt their affections, which in the preſent ſtate are 


apt to be moſt impetuous and extravagant this way, 
| ſhould be quite engaged and captivated by lower 


and meaner gratifications, to the neglect of much 
more conſiderable, even intellectual and moral plea- 


ſures, It appears then, that the indulgencies of 
ſenſe are not the peculiar pleaſures of a man, and 
have nothing at all to do with his nobleſt, his di- 


Ninguiſbing faculties: They are not indeed, untvor- 
thy human nature in its ſtate of minority; but may 


as properly be call'd brutal, as manly pleaſures. 
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On the contrary, the pleaiures of which we are 


capable 
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abſolutely different kind : They are the pleaſures 
of piety, juſtice, gratitude, benevolence, and a re- 
gular /elf-government : Theſe therefore moſt naty- 
rally and ſtriftly belong to us as men, and, of con- 
ſequence, muſt be our ſupreme entertainment and 
delight, But perhaps it will have little influence, 
againſt ſtrong prejudice and habit on the ſide 


of vice, to ſhew that the pleaſures of religion are 


manly, and argue their ſuperior excellency from 


thence; I ſhall therefore endeavour to prove, that 
they are, in their own nature, preferable to all 
other enjoyments. And, „ 

1ſt. The pleaſures of virtue ſuppoſe all thoſe 
unruly paſſions to be ſubdu'd, or, at leaſt, con- 
trouPd and moderated, which are the cauſe of the 
greateſt diſorders and miſeries in human life; all 


the ſenſual paſſions to be corrected, and kept with- 


in their juſt limits, that they may neither impair 


our health, corrupt and debaſe our minds, or in- 


jure our fellow creatures; all the diſorderly motions 


of pride and envy ſuppreſsꝰd; and the violent tranſ- 


ports of anger and revenge check*d and reſtrained; 
in ſhort, every thing calm and ſerene, every affec- 
tion and appetite obedient to the ſtill dictates of 
reaſon, and, conſequently, creating neither diſtur- 


bance within, nor confuſion without. The right 


government of the paſſions is an important and 


eſſential branch of virtue, and one of the chief 
pleaſures that attend the practice of it: For beſides 


the numberleſs vexations and inquietudes which it 
prevents, it is a ſedate, uniform, /elf-enjoyment, that 


no affluence of outward proſperity, no ſplendor of 


_ greaineſs, no ſtarts and flaſhes of pleaſure, no ort 


liv'd extaſies can compenſate for the wantof : Thus 
h „ | | compos'd 
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compos'd are the pleaſures of religion. But can the Sz = u. 


fame be ſaid of any other pleaſure? Far from it. 

To inſtance only in ſenſual indulgences; while a 
man is the moſt eager in the purſuit of them, he 
may pine away with envy, be toſs'd and agitated 
by furious reſentments, or rack*d with the torments 
of diſappointed ambition: Nay, they won't ſo 
much as remove the uneaſineſs, ariſing from the 
particular appetites to which they are immediately 
adapted; but as, before enjoyment, they are reſt- 
lefs and violent, by frequent gratification they be- 
come more inflamed and inſatiable. 


24ly. It is another excellent property of the plea- 


ſures of religion and virtue, that they will bear 


the ftiriFeſt review, and improve upon reflection. 


Let a man examine, ever ſo carefully, the plea- 


ſures he feels on having faithfully diſcharg'd his du- 


to God, and practiſed that reverence and ſubmiſ- 
ſion, that love and gratitude, which are immuta- 
bly due, from all rational beings, to the father of 
the univerſe, the eternal and inexhauſtible fountain 


of good; the pleaſures of impartial juſtice, and 


generous, diffuſive benevolence; or thoſe that ſpring 
from temperance and chaſtity, keeping all his paſ- 
ſions under ſtrict government, and denying himſelf 


every irregular gratification, however agreeable to 


his warmeſt and ſtrongeſt inclinations : let him exa- 
mine taeſe pleaſures (I ſay) ever ſo carefully, and 
they will all appear to be worthy his moſt excel- 
lent faculties, the dignity and refinement of his na- 
ture. He will und himſelf fo conſtituted, that it 
is impoſſible for him to avoid being delighted with 


the review of ſuch a regular, honourable, and 


amiable conduct; and there is nothing but a ſenſe 
of his defects, and not having cultivated theſe vir- 
| tues 
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..S 8 tues in a higher degree, that can give the leaſt 
check to his inward ſatisfaction Every new 


; reflection is a repetition of the pleaſure, rc 
But the enjoyments of ſenſe, if purſu'd with re 
the utmoſt prudence and moderation, will be found V 
to be, at beſt, but innocent. There is nothing in n 
them that ſhews the excellency of our conſtitution, Al 
above that of the creatures below us; and conſe- 
quently, it is not in their nature to yield that ge- 9 
nerous and ſublime delight, that ariſes from exer- i 
ciſes of piety and virtue. Nay there is, really, r 
ſomething mortifying that attends a juſt eſtimate is 
and conſideration of them; as they diſcover to us t 
the weakneſs and imperfection of our preſent frame, 
and the diſorders to which it is liable. For by 1 
means of that very animal compoſition, which ren- 0 
ders us capable of enjoyments of this kind, we are t 
ſubject to innumerable inconveniencies; not only t 
to ungovern'd paſſions, and the fatal extravagan- 0 
cies that they continually produce, but to deject- 4 


ed ſpirits, confus'd and melancholy thoughts, fick- 
neſs, pain, and all the evils of mortality. And 
if the indulgences of ſenſe, even when they are 
moſt regular, yield fo little comfort on a review, 
and are rather a humbling conſideration, than a 
ſource of real ſatisfaction to the mind; in what a | 
_ difagreeable light muſt the exceſſes of luxury ang 
vitious pleaſure appear, upon cool and impartial WM 
reflection? Theſe, the natural conſequences of 
which, where there is not a hardned inſenſible tem- 
per, are nothing but confuſion, ſhame and remorſe, 
can't bear a compariſon with the rational pleaſures 
of religion, which, the more they are conſidered, 
muſt be the more thoroughly approved, Religi- 
ous pleaſures are, of all others, the moſt pure and 
unmixt, 


Of the pleaſures of a religious life, 
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unmixt, not interrupted in the enjoyment with diſ- Ss Au. 


quieting ſuſpicions, nor ſucceeded by uneaſy ter- 
rors: And this is one of their nobleſt and moſt 
recommending properties; a property that can ne- 
ver belong to any enjoyments, however, for the 
noment they laſt, tranſporting, however applauded 
and admired, that reaſon condemns. And nothing 
can more fully demonſtrate the folly of ſuch irre- 
gular indulgences than this, that it is abſolutely 
impoſſible tor any man to be happy, whoſe favou- 
rite gratifications leave a ſting behind them, who 
is aſhamed of his conduct, and at variance with 
himſelf. 
Zaly, The pleaſures of religion depend entire- 


XIII. 
Wyn 


ly on ourſelves, and not on thoſe numberleſs acci- 


| dents, which may either prevent, or blaſt, or en- 
{ tirely deſtroy all outward pleaſures : Not on 
the ſenſes which may loſe their quicknels ; not 


on the animal paſſions, which may grow faint and 


languid; —— not on the return of an over-loaded 
and jaded appetite ; 
and confederacy 
ſpecial opportunities ; 


not on critical ſeaſons, and 


not on mutual agreement 


nor on the jealouſies, 


paſſions, and oppoſite e of our fellow crea- 


tures. Theſe things have almoſt the ſole influence 


in forming, and diſpoſing of the pleaſures of the 


ambitious and the ſenſualiſt; but thoſe that ſpring 


from virtue are free and independent: Being ſeated 
in the mind, they may be enjoy'd in their greateſt 
refinement when the body decays, and the edge of 


all its appetites is blunted. The malice and pow 
er of the moſt formidable oppreſſors, who may 


take from us all the outward accommodations of 
life, can't deprive us of them They forſake 


us not even in ſolitude. But if we were baniſh- 
ed 
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Of the pleaſures of a religious life, 

ed the ſociety of all mankind, a conſciouſneſs of 
our integrity, while we convers'd in the world, 

and the reflection on the ſimplicity and rectitude 
of our manners, would furniſh out a great and no- 
ble entertainment. And as the pleaſures of a good 
life depend entirely on ourſelves, it is in our pow- 
er to be always increaſing them by a greater profi- 
ciency in virtue; whereas thoſe of ſenſe are ac- 
cording to d and ſtated laws of nature, by us 
unalterable. We may, indeed, animate and raiſe 
our imaginations, and promiſe ourſelves, before- 
hand, extraordinary ſcenes of delight; but with all 
our art can do but little, if any thing at all to 
heighten the actual enjoyment. 

Again, another very conſiderable recommenda- 
tion of the pleaſures of religion is, that they can 
never be purſu'd to an exceſs : Never beyond 
the moſt deliberate dictates of reaſon ; - 
to bring a juſt reproach upon ourſelves z —— or 
to the injury of others. On the contrary, the more 


we are employ'd in theſe pleaſures, and, conſe- 
_ quently, in cultivating the ſolid principles of vir- 


tue, on which they are founded, the more ſhall 
we ennoble and exalt our nature, and be more exten- 
ſively uſeful to mankind, But the exceſſes of other 
kinds of pleaſure are daily notorious, and fill the 
world with the utmoſt confuſion and miſery. They 
impair health, conſume the ſubſtance, bring in- 
famy upon the character, introduce moſt deplor- 
able diſtreſs into families, and violate the general 
peace and order of human ſociety. Inſtead of in- 


larging the mind, and inſpiring ſentiments of ge- 
neroſity, their natural effect is to enervate and /of- 
ten it, and render it unfit for all that is great and 


manly. In ſhort, they are, in this particular, 
ue 


- never 


Of the pleaſures of a religious life, 


in every inſtance the greateſt difficulty is, to pre- 
vent their being carried to an exceſs ; For without 
great prudence, care, and reſolution, they will in- 
fallibly be attended with moſt pernicious conſequen- 
ces, and hurry us on to very fatal extreams. 

. 5thly. Religious pleaſures are our beſt, our only 
ſupport, under the diſappointments and calamitics 


of life. There are leſſer cares, which a perſon 


may poſſibly divert, at leaſt in ſome degree, by a 


* 225 
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courſe of intemperance and luxury; by conſtantly 


inflaming his paſſions, and doing his utmoſt to 
keep reaſon aſleep: But this is not ſo much the 
patience and firmneſs of a man, as the ſtupidity of 
a brute. And after all, as inſenſible as the ſinner 
may appear to be in the midſt of his affected 
gaiety, his mind may be confus'd, and an utter 


ſtranger to a /e/#led chearfulneſs and peace: Or, 


however, there are ſome circumſtances, in which 


all outward comforts muſt fail him, and leave 
him quite deſtitute of relief, Let us ſuppoſe, for 
inſtance, that he labours under decays of nature or 
zs tormented with acute pains, or under the inne- 
| diate apprebenſions of death; in ſuch a condition 


as this, when he is altogether incapable of any of 


thoſe ſenſual gratifications, which he has always 
purſued as the ſum of his felicity, will the re- 
membrance of paſt pleaſures refreſn and bear up 
his ſpirits? Quite the contrary. They muſt ap- 
pear, at beſt, to be infignificant, and 7rifling ; and 
it is natural to expect, that a review of the guilty 
ſcene will alarm, and fill him with horror, and 
render his other miſeries more heavy and inſup- 


. 


3 But 


is 
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S KIll. But the good man, who has acted as became 

him, and ſteadily adher'd to the rules of virtue 
and religion, has in all ſuch critical ſeaſons of dif. 
treſs, a folid and ſubſtantial ſupport. The inte- 
grity of his heart will keep him from /inking, The 


- — — — — — — u ...... ͤ— —LIꝛ—̃ — —„x 


* his pleaſures will not deſert him in the very aft 
extremity of nature; but a ſenſe of his Maker $ 


1 favour, and the proſpect of an happy immortality, 


muſt needs alleviate the weight of every affliction 
he ſuffers, and enable him to bear up, under the 
waſtings of a /hatter'd, tottering conſtitution, with 
reſolution and conſtancy. And, ſurely, nothing can 
be more deſireable than to have relief from within, 
when all is dark and gloomy without us. 


others the moſt durable, We carry them always 
about with us, ready for uſe on every emergency. 
They are not enjoyed by ſtarts, nor require, in 
order to their being reliſh*d, dull and tedious in- 
tervals of indolence, or painful expectation; but 
are a conſtant fund of delight, They never ſatiate, 


ſtrong, freſh, and lively. 
hut do any of theſe excellent properties belong 


to the pleaſures of the Epicure? Are they not /u- 
perficial and momentary? Do they not end in / 


in confuſion and remorſe? Does not a too frequent 


5 ſpirits are recruited and the ſenſes recover their 
former quickneſs? Will they not forſake us at 


perfect reſignation of his mind to providence will 
prevent his being ruffled and diſcomposd. Nay, 


Finally, the pleaſures of religion are of all 
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never grow flat on frequent uſe but rather more 


of appetite, and a ſtupid liſtlefſneſs at leaſt, if not 
repetition of them render them heavy and unenter- 


taining, and, ſometimes, quite nauſeous, till the 


death, and leave us n, deſtitute of comfort in 
the 


— ; : 


Of the pleaſures of a religious life. 


the eternal world? What then can be more wild 8 jd K N. 


and extravagant, than for a man to purchaſe them 
by debauching his reaſon, and forteiting his ho- 
nour, with the loſs of his innocence and peace ; and 
the pleaſures of religion that will continue for ever, 
and be only yeviv'd, enlarg d, and Perſeltel in 
the future ſtate ? 

Conſider this, be wiſe, and ſhew yourſelves 
men.— Give up the baſe and unworthy gratifications 
of vice and ſenſuality, for the end and god-like, 
entertainments of virtue; for the calmneſs and even- 


neſs of an upright mind; and the exalted pleaſure 


of doing good. — Exchange the ſatisfactions of 
a brute for the joys of angels. 
partake of the happineſs of God himſelf. — This 
reaſon, and every principle of generoſity ſtrongly 
dictate: Nay, conſult even your /e/f-love, and that 
will direct to it. But if for the fake of irregular 
enjoyments, which are port. liv d, uncertain, and 
ſuperficial, you ſacrifice the nobleſt and pureſt plea- 
ſures that human nature is capable of; your folly 
and 3 muſt be both inexcuſable. 
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Religion founded on reaſon, and the 
right of private judgment. 


Jos fn. xxiv. 15. 


Aud if it feem evil unto you to ſerve the 
LORD, chooſe ye this day whom ye will f 
ſerve, whether the Gods wwhich your ja- | j 
thers ſerved that were on the other fide of 1 1 
the flood, or the Gods of the Amorites, 1 
in whoſe land ye dwell : But as for me, 

and my houſe, we will ſerve the LORD. 


VN. the former part of this chapter, Foſhua, WW 
15258 aſſembled the tribes of ae! together 
at Shechem, gives them a brief hiſtory of the g 
aſtoniſhing acts of God in their favour, from his 
firſt appearance to Abraham to their ſettlement in 
che promiſed land. He recounts the call of Abra- 
ham from idolaters, to the acknowledgment and 
worſhip of the one true God, with a view to pre- 
ſerve, amongſt his poſterity, the grand principles 
of religion pure and uncorrupted ; the unſettled | 
condition of their great progenitor in the land of 
Canaan z the oppreſſion of their anceſtors 1 in wet 
| an 


Religion founded on Reaſon, &c. 


and miraculous deliverance from thence by the 8ER N. 


« „ 
— 


hands of Moſes and Aaron, who were enabled to 
prove their commiſſion by ſuch awful credentials, 


as not only humbled the pride of the Egyptian 


king, and ſtruck terror into all his people, but 
were the fulleſt evidence of the ſupreme univerſal 
dominion, and irreſiſtable power of the God of 


Jſfrael; and finally his wonderful conduct and ſupß- 


port of them in the wilderneſs, his deſtroying the 


idolatrous nations that ſer themſelves to oppoſe | 


their paſſage, and fixing them, at length, in the 
poſſeſſion of that good land, which he had pro- 
mis d to give them | for an inheritance. And from 


this ſeries of ſurprizing providences, Joſhua ar- 


gues, in the 14th verſe, the obligations they were 
under to fear the LORD, to ſerve him in ſinceri- 
ty and truth, and renounce all the idolatry of their 
fathers. But becauſe it was neceſſary that their re- 


ligion ſhould be free and voluntary, he refers the 


matter entirely to their own determination, upon 


a review of the reaſons which he had offered, on- 
ly declaring for himſelf and his family, that they 


would adhere to the acknowledgment and worſhip 
of the true God, whatever choice the reſt of the 
people might make: And if it ſeem evil unto you to 
ſerve the LORD, chooſe ye this day, whom, ye will 
ſerve, <chether the Gods «»hom your fathers ſerved 
that were on the other ſide of the flood, or the Gods 
of the Amorites, in whoſe land ye dwell: but as for 
me, and my houſe, we will fires the LORD. 

"Tis remarkable, that in this paſſage 70H 


takes it for granted, that if the [/-aelites revolted 


from the true God, they would fix in ſome form 
of religion or other; and not turn abſolute ai, 
and caſt off all religion. And, indeed, the cha- 


3 racter 
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| Religion founded on reaſon, 


Se « u. racter of an Atheiſt would hardly be thought pol. 
wok {ible to happen amongſt mankind, who are reaſo- 


nable creatures, did it not appear in fact, that ſome 
have ſo darkned and defaced the reaſon of their 
minds, as to diſpute fr/t principles, to queſtion 


even the exiſtence of a Deity, and banter the ob- 


ligations of religion and virtue, From whence 
we learn, that as human nature is capable of a 
vaſt inlargement of its faculties, and of attaining 
to high degrees of moral perfection and excellence, 


it may alſo be ſunk into the loweſt ſtate of corrup- 
tion and degeneracy, For the evidences of a ſu- 


preme and ſovereign intelligence, the creator and 
governour, of the world, appear plainly every 
where. Earth, ſea, and air bear the ſtrongeſt te- 


ſtimony to this fundamental truth: The heavens 
likewiſe declare the glory of God, and the firma- 


ment ſheweth his handy work. By the exiſtence of 


effects, we are neceſſarily led to the acknowledg- 
ment of an eternal firſt cauſe ; and the giving be- 
ing to ſuch an infinite variety of creatures, the ſup- 
Porting and animating univerſal nature, the admi- 
rable order, and exquiſite uſes of the ſeveral parts 
of it, the preſerving ſuch an immenſe frame of 


things in conſtant and perfect harmony, making 


even the minuteſt parts ſubſerve the beauty of the 
whole natural ſyſtem, and the general good of the 
moral world; theſe, I ſay, are the cleareſt demon- 
{trations of the infinite wiſdom and power of the 


Deity, And from his infinite wiſdom, which 


muſt inform him at all times what 1s fitteſt to be 
done, and his infinite power enabling him with 
caſe to effect it, and conſequently his conſummate = 
and jmmutable happineſs, we may certainly inter 
his moral perfection; nay, that he is a being 1 2 
N 888 
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ſolute and neceſſary moral perfection; who can have 8 N u. 
no temptation to violate any of the eternal rules of XIV. 


righteouſneſs, truth, and goodneſs, but will al- 
ways purſue what is beſt upon the whole. And 
the duties, which more immediately relate to this 
ſupreme mind, naturally ariſe from the notion of 


| his abſolute perfection, and univerſal preſerving 


and governing providence ; as do theſe of juſtice 
and charity from the circumſtances, and neceſſities 
of mankind, and the relations in which they mu- 


tually ſtand to each other; and the obligation to 


temperance and ſelf government, from its neceſſary 
ſubſerviency to the above- mentioned great and in- 
diſpenſable duties, and to the rectitude of our ra- 
tional nature. 5 2 

What can we think of the man then, who de- 
nies and reviles theſe plaineſt dictates of reaſon ? 
— Who believes that a world, the parts of which 


are in a continual flux, and undergo innumerable 


changes, is a ſelf-exiſteut and neceſſary ſyſtem z — 
Or that a world, which has in its frame and ſtruc- 


ture characters of the higheſt wiſdom, and moſt 


curious deſign, was formed by chance— or that 
it can preſerve itſelf, and is independent on him 
that made it ; _— that mankind, who are rea/0- 
nable and free beings, and conſequently moral and 
accountable agents, are bound by no la, and have 
no inſpector and judge of their conduct; —that 


he who endued them with moral powers will take 


no cognizance whether they are improved, or ne- 
glected and abuſed ; — and that virtue and vice are 
mere empty names; —— What, I ſay, can we 
think of the man who maintains ſuch groſs abſur- 
dities, in oppoſition to the plain nature of things, 


and the almoſt unanimous ſenſe of his fellow - crea- 
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Religion founded on reaſon, 


Sx nu. tures, but that he is an irregularity, a ſort of on- 


Sn; fter in the human ſpecies, (whoſe diſtinguiſhing 


excellency it is that they are rational) and as ſuch 


not fit even to be ſuppoſed to exiſt, till apparent 


and undeniable fact declares it? I proceed now to 
ropoſe ſome other uſeful obſervations from the text, 
as the ſubject of my following diſcourſe. And, 
J. I obſerve that religion is a voluntary thing, 
and a matter of choice. Accordingly. we find, 
that Foſhua left it to the I/raehtes, if it ſeem'd evi 
to them t ſerve the LORD, to chooſe, for them- 


ſelves, whom they would ſerve; in which he acted 


as one who had a juſt knowledge of human nature, 
For mankind are beings endued with reaſon and 
liberty; and this alone makes them capable of re- 
ligion and virtue, Without theſe powers they 


would be upon a level with brute creatures, and 


tis the right or wrong exerciſe of them that con- 


reaſon the other, which, fo far as it ſprings entire- 


ſtitutes the oral good, or evil of actions; as will 


appear from the following conſiderations. 


A man may have a good natural diſpoſition to 
_ juſtice, beneficence, a ſober and orderly behavi- 


our, to meeknels, peaceableneſs, and the like; 


but tho? theſe are important branches of a religious 
conduct, the natural diſpoſition itjelf is not religion, 
but the prefering it to the contrary temper, and cul- 
tivating and improving it by thoſe helps and mo- 


tives which religion affords for that purpoſe z any 
more than a natural tendency to peeviſhneſs and 


| ſudden paſſion is vitious and ſinful. The one is 


a misfortune like a bodily defect, or a fickly conſti- 


jution, but can't be deem'd a proper fault, becauſe 


'ris unavoidable and neceſſary z and for the ſame 


ly 


and the right of private judgment. 


Again, what juſt foundation for praiſe 1s there 


in a man's being of the true religion, a Chriſtian 


ſuppoſe, by chance? without knowing the grounds 


of his religion, or the reaſon of his hope? merely 
| becauſe his anceſtors were Chriſtians, and Chriſtia- 


nity is the eſtabliſbd religion? i. e. upon the ſame 


foot as he might have been of a falſe religion, a 


Mahometan, or an Idolater. Such a man's faith, 


tho by a fortunate accident of the moſt excellent 
kind, is no more a virtue than a good zatural 


complexion, or the happy /ituation and temperature 


of the country where he was born. Indeed the 


truths, which he was thus born to the knowledge 
of, may be of great uſe to him, as they may be 


the foundation of a more pertect morality than 


they can be expected to arrive at, who are deſti- 
tate of ſuch advantages, whoſe lot is caft in the 
more dark and uncultivated parts of the World; 
but the faith, trom whence theſe better morals 
proceed, has, conſidered in itſelf, no more rea! 


merit in it than the zgn9rance of an uninſtructed in- 
fidel. Whereas not only the morality, but the 
faith of one, who is of the true religion from con- 


viction and choice, is virtuous and commendable, 


| becauſe it is acquired by the exerciſe and improv- 


ment of his rational faculties; and on the contra- 


ry the errors which ſuch a perſon may fall into, 
after proper care to avoid them, and ſincere en- 
deavours, in the uſe of all the neceſſary means, to 
come to the knowledge of the truth, will not be 


of any great conſequence in themſelves, nor dange- 
rous to his happineſs, So that, in many caſes, *tis 


better to err with an honeſt, unbyaſs'd, inquiſitive 
mind 


3 
ly from nature, is equally neceſſary, cannot be Se x vw. | 
virtuous, or, in a ſtrict ſenſe, rewardable. 
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SE RM. mind (for this is oftentimes the natural effect of 
= human infirmity, where there is the beſt temper, 
and a true rectitude of the will and affections) than 


if with a ſound and orthodox faith, there be join'd 


which are the direct and immediate ſources of ei- 


of truth. 

But farther, that our religion is only fo fur 
praiſe-worthy, as it is the matter of our choice, is 
evident from hence; that a man may perform an 


beneficence, and yet it he does not chooſe to do it 
as a kind, beneficent action, but from ſame other 
motives in which religion and virtue are not con- 
cern'd, it will not be a virtyous action; nay, it 
may be done from ſuch principles, and to anſwer 


action; and the more ſo, becauſe it is abuſing an 
action chat is good in itſelf to ſerve fo vile an end. 
On the contrary, if a ſincerely religious man does 

an action which is in itſelf evil with a good deſign, 
and eſpecially, if through miſtake he thinks it his 
duty, the honeſt intention may be perhaps in ſome 
degree his excuſe ; but how far it may be pleaded 


| righteous judge of the World, who alone knows 
what negligence or criminal prejudice was the occa- 


conſequent] Ps how far his preſent ill conduct, tho? 
purſu'd 


[ 


to be in the right from cuſtom, and an implicit 
reverence for tradition and authority z eſpecially, 


a narrow diſpoſition, neglect of free and rational 
enquiry, pride, prejudice, and cenſoriouſneſs, 


ror, but can be of no poſſible ſervice to the cauſe 


action that is in itſelf good, for example, an act of 


ſuch purpoſes, as are evil and ſinful, and then, 
taken in all its circumſtances, it will be a wicked 


muſt be left to the deciſion of the ſupreme and 


ſion of the erroneous judgment of his mind, and 


and the right of private judgment. 
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purſu d with upright views, is owing to a preced- S E N. 


ing wrong choice. And, 

Since it ſo plainly appears that religion, as it is 
the means of procuring for us acceptance with 
God, muſt be a voluntary thing, it neceſſarily 
follows that every man has an undoubted right 70 
judge for himſgif, what form or method of religi- 


on is moſt rational, and agreeable to the divine 


XIV. 


vill. For how can his religion be the reſult of 


| his free choice, if he be not allow'd to cho for him- 


ſelf at all, in matters of religion; nay if it be not 


left abſolutely to his own determination? Reſtrain 


this liberty, and you deſtroy it. There is no do- 


ing the matter by halves; but a man muſt either 
judge entirely for himſelf, or another myſt judge 


entirely for him: There is no medium, The for- 


mer of theſe is the true ſtate of the caſe, as has 


been already ſhewn ; and it is evident farther 
from this eee that every man is, in his 


own frame and conſtitution, a moral agent, and 
an accountable being, and conſequently muſt be 


left to think and act, as his own private judgment 


directs. His choice muſt be yncontrouPd; and no 
power upon earth has a right to compel him even 
to a profeſſion of the rue religion. 


Whether the civil magiſtrate has a right to 


puniſh Atheiſts, and ſuch as deny the obligations 
of all religion, natural and reveal'd, as long as 


they behave like good ſubjects, and peaceable and 


uſeful members of ſociety, may be juſtly queſti- 
oned : This enquiry, however, is not to our pre- 


ſent purpoſe, my buſineſs at this time being only 
to prove, that he ought to leave every man to 
the quite profeſſion of that religion, which his 


own judgment and conſcience approve, and not 
to 
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Religion founded on reaſon, 


SEN u. touſe forcible methods to bring any to the acknow- 


ledgment of the eſtabliſb'd religion. And if what 
J am now arguing againſt be a part of the autho. 
rity of the chief magiſtrate as /uch, it muſt belong to 
the ſupreme power of all nations equally ; and 


_ conſequently it muſt be the office of the magiſtrate | 


to propagate, by force, heathen idolatry in hea- 
then countries, the Mahometan ſuperſtition i in Maho- 
metan countries, as well as Chriſtianity in Chriſti- 
an countries; i. e. ſince this power eſſentially be- 
longs to his office, it muſt be his duty to eſtabliſſi 


by violence both the true, and falſe religions; 


or, in other words, to do things which are con- 
tradiftory, and repugnant to each other. To lay 


that he has only authority to compel men to em- 
brace the true religion, will make no real differ- 
ence in the caſe ; for if we will not entirely de- 
ſtroy his coercive juriſdiction, that can be nothing 
elſe than what the civil magiſtrate, in every par- 
ticular country, thinks to be true. And where 


there are ſeveral powers, all equal and independent, 
who claim to be the patrons and defenders of the 
true religion, which, in fact, deſerves that charac- 
ter can only be determin'd either by a ſerious free 
and impartial examination of the pretenſions of 
each (a thing not to be expected in the preſent 


| caſe, ſince it is this very liberty that is ſuppos d 
to be reſtrain d) or by an immediate revelation 
from heaven. 
Again, the uſe of 1 can be of no ſervice 
to true religion, becauſe it cannot convince the 
judgment nor conſequently make real converts to 


it; but has a tendency to encreaſe fraud and hy- 


pocriſy, which is utterly inconſiſtent with religion. 
Such a method is likewiſe highly diſhonourable 
E . 10 


and the right of private judgment 


to truth, as it puts it upon the ſame foot with 
e and impoſture. And. 
Finally, the office of the magiſtrate is to de- 


237 
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fend the properties and civil immunities of the 


ſubject, and to ſecure and promote the public 
good]; and therefore he muſt be bound to reſtrain 
and puniſh thoſe vices, which are a violation of 


mens natural rights, deſtructive of the order and 


happineſs of ſociety, and tending to public con- 
fuſton and ruin. But what buſineſs can he have 


to meddle beyond this? Or to enquire into the 


ſpeculative opinions of thole who behave in an 


honeſt inoffenſive manner, and contribute their 


part to the general good? Into opinions that are 
not detrimental to the peace of the community? 
For *tis the angovern'd paſſion, the bitterneſs and 
contention which attend religious controverſies, 
that do all the miſchief, and not mere difference 


of opinion. And I am perſuaded, had the civil 
power intereſted itſelf leſs in mens religious enqui- 
ries and diſputes, the world would have been 


much more peaceable than it has been; and we 
ſhould not have had fo many wnintelligible, ab- 


ſurd and extravagant doctrines claiming to be 


parts of true religion, nor conſequently ſo much 


infidelity; nor, I believe, ſo great a variety of 
ſentiments as have abounded, eſpecially in the 
_ Chriſtian world, For a rational and free inquiry 
is much more likely to produce aniformity of opi- 
nion amongſt. ſober and conſiderate men, than 
impoſition and violence. So that upon thele ac- 


counts it appears, that religion, which is a per/o- 
nal thing, and entirely a voluntary obligation, 


ought to be left free to every man's reaſon ; and 
that the civil magiſtrate, inſtead of reſtraining 
71 the 
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Sz & u. the liberty of private judgment, is bound to pro. 


Religion founded on reaſon; 


XIV. ett all his ſubjects in it, as much as in any other 


of their natural rights, againſt all encroachments 


whatſoever, 1 

Let me add, before I conclude this head, that 
as it follows, from religion's being a matter of 
choice, that every man has a right to judge for 
himſelf which is the true religion, and the moſt 


acceptable method of ſerving God; ſo likewiſe, 
that he ought to uſe all thoſe means, which the 
providence of God hath put in his power, in 


order to make a right choice, For choice, or 


giving the preference, . ſuppoſes that that which is 
the object of it is the beft of the kind; but how 


can men judge what religion is beſt, or conſe- 


_ quently make a rational and deliberate choice of 


it, if they are not impartial and diligent in their 


enquiries? Of this I ſhall have occaſion to ſay 
| ſomething more under the next obſervation ; to 
which I now proceed, | _. 
 __ 2dly, We may infer from the text, that no 

man can be obliged to embrace a religion that 1s 
evil, i. e. contrary to reaſon, and the moral fit- 
_ neſs of things; but, on the contrary, is bound 
to reject it. I, ſays Foſhua to the Iſraelites, it 
' ſeem evil unto you to ſerve the LORD, chooſe ye 


this day whom ye will ſerve ; by which he plainly 


intimated, that if the religion, which the God 
of Jfael enjoin'd, had been really evil, i. e. un- 
fit, and unreaſonable; it would not only have 
deen lawful, but their duty, to have look'd out 
for ſome better ſcheme. And indeed the thing is 
ſo clear in itſelf, that I need not ſay much to il- 
luſtrate and confirm it. I ſhall do it therefore, 


ir 


briefly, by an inſtance or two. 


and the right of private judgment. 
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If any ſeheme of religion undermines the per- S EN u. 


fections of God, which the reaſon of our minds 
can demonſtrate from certain principles, it cannot 
be true. For example, if it repreſents him as 
an arbitrary being, who acts without regard to 


the reaſon of things, not only in the diſtributions 


of his bounty, but in his government of moral 
agents; as an unjuſt tyranical being, who has 
clogg' d the happineſs of mankind with inſupera- 
ble difficulties, and made it depend either upon 


their believing or doing impoſſibilities; or as an 


angry revengeful being, who delights in cruelty, 


XIV. 


and in the miſery and deſtruction of his creatures. 


And the ſame may be ſaid of any other deſcripti- 


ons of the Deity that derogate from his abſolute 
perfection, which is the neceſſary foundation of 
all true religion. Again, that ſcheme of religi- 


on muſt neceſſarily be falſe, and ought to be re- 
jected with deteſtation, which diſſolves or weatens 


the obligations to univerſal purity, and tends to 


licentiouſneſs and vice; which indulges to ſenſua- 
lity, cenſoriouſneſs, revenge, and encourages vi- 
dlence, perſecution, Sc. becauſe virtue is of eter- 


nal and unchangeable obligation, and the above- 


mention'd and all other vices are unſuitable to hu- 
man nature, and the eſtabliſned order of things; 
and finally, ſuch an evil ſcheme ought to be ab- 
horr*d, becauſe it is deſtructive of the moral rec- 
titude and happineſs of mankind, which it muſt 


advance, and in which the perfections of the De- 
ity are moſt gloriouſly difplay'd: And the allow- 


ing that it is mens duty to reject any pretended 


be the deſign of all true religion to ſupport and 


revelation, that contradicts the principles of na- 


_ tural religion and morality, can be no prejudice 


to. 
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to the cauſe of Chriſtianity, nor hinder its being 
acknowledg'd and reverenc'd by conſiderate and 
impartial minds: If it could, I own that this 


would be an inſuperable objection againſt the Chriſ- 


tian inſtitution. But its doctrines are perfectly 
conſiſtent and rational, and its precepts moſt wiſe, 
juſt, and good: It gives us the nobleſt ideas of 


God, recommends the moſt ſtrict and univerſal 


virtue, and enforces the practice of it by the 
worthieſt and ſtrongeſt motives ; and is excellent-_ 


ly adapted to promote private perfection and hap- 
pineſs, and the order, peace, and well being of 
ſocieties: It will therefore ſtand the teſt of the ex- 


acteſt judgment, and bear the moſt /evere and 


critical, provided it be likewiſe an honeſt and im- 


partial examination: Nay, the more thoroughly 
it is conſider'd and enquir'd into by the light of 


uncorrupted reaſon, the more its morals are com- 


par'd with the moſt perfect ſyſtems of philoſophy, 


or with the morals of other real, or pretended re- 


velations; the more will it ſhine and be diſtin- 
guiſh'd for its excellence, as an inſtitution of all 


others moſt perfective of true goodneſs, molt 
- worthy of God, and uſeful to mankind. 


It can't be thought after this, that, by what 
has been ſaid, I hc to inſinuate that all religi- 


ons are equal, and that *tis indifferent whether a 
man chooſes the true religion or a falſe one: For 


our ſentiments of things, or giving the prefer- 


ence to one thing above another, will not alter 


their real nature. Truth will till be truth, and falſ- 


hood falſhood, whatever mens judgments and de- 


terminations are, The true religion will be wor- 


thy to be receiv'd, tho“ it ſhould happen to be 
antverſally rejelted ; and an evil ſcheme of religion 


10 


and the right of private judgment. 


to be rejected, tho? it ſhould be univerſally re-S E Nu. 
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ceiv'd, And tho? religion muſt be a voluntary XIV. 


thing, and a matter of choice; it is however our 


duty, in order to the making this choice, to be 


diligent and impartial in our enquiries. For the 


great author of our nature hath endued it with 
ſuch faculties, as are proper to diſtinguiſh betwixt 


truth and error, and appear to have been given 


us for this very purpoſe, There is alſo a fix d 


and certain ſtandard of truth in the reaſon of 


things, which, in all caſes of importance, and 
neceflary influence upon our happineſs, is ſuffici- 
ently clear and explicit to well diſposd minds. If 


therefore we indulge to a lazy indolence, and ſuf- 


fer our judgment, and conſequently our choice, 
| thro? prejudice and vitious affections to be abuſed 
and perverted, we are juſtly liable to blame and 


puniſhment. And again, tho' we may with fafe- 


ty reject a religion that is unreaſonable, that pa- 
tronizes vice, and 1s diſhonourable to Almighty 


God ; yet it muſt be allow'd, that in order to 
our being able to judge whether it deſerves that 


character or no, we muſt carefully and calmly ex- 
amine it: And, conſequently, if for want of 


due enquiry, occaſion'd by a prejudice in favour of 
our vices, by a regard to worldly intereſt, or by any 


other evil principle, we reje&t the true religion 


under the notion of falſhood, our believing that 


we may and ought thus to reject it will not excuſe 


us. For fo far as our not knowing our duty is 
voluntary, and ſprings from the non- improvement 


of thoſe capacities and advantages for better infor- 


mation, which God, in his providence, has con- 
ferr*d upon us; ſo far as it ariſes from the want of 
an honeſt unprejudiced mind, and of exerciſing 
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Ss u. that care and diligence in our enquiries, which may 
ATV. 3 7 , 
- juſtly be expected from rational and moral agents; 


ſo far as our not ſeeing what it becomes us to ſee 
is not owing, to a weak and inſufficient light, but to 
liſtleſsneſs and ' indifference, and the influence of 
ungovern d appetites; we are, in the ſight of God 
chargeable with wickedneſs and in/incerity, and, 
conſequently, liable to the effects of his difplea- 


ſure. 


3dly, We ſhould learn, from Joſpua's exam. 
ple, to be faithful ro the cauſe of God, and the 
intereſt of religion and virtue, even in times of 
moſt general corruption and depravity. He brave. 
ly reſolv'd to adhere to the worſhip of the true 


God, tho' the whole body of the 1/raelites ſhould 
revolt to idolatry ; as for me and my houſe, ut 


will ſerve the LORD. And the ſame ought to 


be the conduct of every reaſonable man, viz. 


inflexibly to purſue what he is convinc'd to be his 


duty, whatever the practice of others may be, 
and whatever they may think, or ſay of him. 
Singularity, in things indifferent, may gene- 
rally perhaps be an argument of weakneſs and 
folly, or of unbecoming ſtiffneſs and obſtinacy; 
but men have carried the argument much too far, 
when they have paid fo great a compliment to 
_ cuſtom, as to urge it againſt the practice of virt: 


itſelf. For the obligations of virtue are upon no 
conſiderations whatſoever to be diſpens'd with, 
much leſs for a piece of fooliſh fawning complai/- 
ance; and a man of reaſon would never conſent 


to do a thing that was really diſhonourable, for the 


ſake of avoiding vndeſerv'd reproach. 
Indeed if virtue and vice were merely arbitrary 


and had no difference in the nature of things, 


*twould 
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virtue: Nay farther, one would comply in things 
lawful, with the general prevailing humour of 


mankind, rather than look odd and particular, 
tho' it was ſomewhat contrary to one's own in- 
clination, But what man in his ſenſes would 
conſent to corrupt and diſhonour his nature, and 
make himſelf miſerable, only becauſe others did 
the like? Is a mortal diſtemper theleſs cautiouſly 
avoided becauſe *tis epidemical ? Are not the ob- 
ligations we are under to the great author of our 
being, to the law of our reaſonable nature, and to 
preſerve our integrity, of the fiſt importance? 
Does not the rectitude and happineſs of the moral 
world neceſſarily depend upon fulfilling thoſe ob- 
ligations? And is it not then our wiſdom to be 
inflexible in this cauſe, tho? all men ſhould deſert 
and. reproach us? Or ſhall we ſacrifice this, which 
is the higheſt intereſt of human nature, to the 
_ paſſions, prejudices, and wickedneſs of an un- 
thinking, deluded, and degenerate world? 
Again, to dare to be /zngularly good is an argu- 
ment of great reſolution and ſtrength of mind, 


and of a confirm'd and eſtabliſh'd virtue: For 


ſuch muſt that virtue be, which repels the contagion 
of ill examples, and flags not at reproaches and 
ill treatment. And I doubt not but ſuch a 
character appears brave and heroic in the hiſtory. 
of Foſhua, or of any other perſons in former 
ages, even to thoſe, who, in very corrupt times 
are induc'd by the force of cuſtom, or to juſtify 


their own practice, to cenſure and exclaim againſt 


it as preciſe and enthuſiaſtical: which ſhews, 


Q 2 . 
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*twould be unreaſonable to be ſingular in what is Sz x u. 
now calFd virtue, when what is called vice came XIV. 
infaſhion, and had the character and reputation of 
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Sz x. that their objection is not ſo much againſt the 
XIV. thing itſelf, as againſt the odium and ſcandal that 


may attend it. But ſurely we may be ſufficient- 


ly fortified in this reſpect, by conſidering, that 
| while we thus conduct ourſelves, we act ſuitably 
to the dignity of our reaſonable frame, and con- 
form to the example of the ſupreme being, whoſe 


goodneſs is conſtant and invariable; and that ſuch 
a teddy integrity will render us approv'd of by 
this moſt excellent being, and be recompens'd, 
hereafter, with everlaſting honour and happi- 
neſs. 5 5 
I ſhall conclude all with obſerving, that the 


deſign of Joſbua, to uſe his utmoſt credit and 


influence with his more immediate dependants, 


for the ſupport and maintenance of religion, was 
truly noble and generous; and what it will be 


highly for the honour of every one of us to imi- 


tate. For it won't bear a ſerious diſpute, which 


is the moſt amiable character, which the moſt u/eful 
member of ſociety, which the beſt parent, and head 


of a family; he that endeavours to inſtruct thoſe 
under his care in juſt and worthy notions of God, 
and leads em on to virtue by an exemplary beha- 


viour; or another, with the ſame natural accom- 
pliſhments, or acquir'd excellencies, and of the 


ſame rank and ſituation in the world, who leaves 


his children and ſervants to the full ſwing of 
their licentious appetites, is not at all concern'd 


about cultivating and improving in their minds 
ſentiments of piety, and regard to good morals, 
or, which is much worſe, firſt debauches, and 
then hardens them in wickedneſs, by his own ir- 

regular life. CO 
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[SERMON XV. 


| The evidence of a future thaw, on 
the principles of reaſon and reve- 
lation, diſtinctly conſidered. 


2 TI x. 1. 10. 


brought hfe and immortality to hight 
through the goſpel. 


whether of greater or leſſer importance, that 
both ſides are apt to run into extremes, in 
the heat of their oppoſition to each other. Men 


are ſeldom inclin'd to conſider the principles of 
their adverſaries as of a mixt nature, partly right 


and partly wrong (which yet is very often the 
caſe) but ſeem rather to think, that they ought 


to keep at the greateſt diſtance from them that is 
Poſſible, and that all conceſſions are diſhonourable, 
and a betraying the cauſe of truth, I might il- 
luſtrate this by a variety of inſtances, but it will 
be more to my preſent purpoſe to confine myſelf 
to one of the moſt conſiderable, and that i is, the 


Q 3 grand 
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6 


The evidence of a future ſtate 


grand diſpute about the powers of reaſon, and 
the advantages and uſes of revelation. 
On the one hand reaſon is magnify'd as a plain, 


diſtinct, and ſufficient rule in al} circumſtances ; 
and a particular external revelation, to fix and 


explain the principles and obligations of morality, 
is repreſented as abſolutely needles, and, conſe- 
quently, unbecoming the infinite wiſdom of God, 


who can do nothing in vain, On the other, re- 
velation is not only deſcrib'd as expedient and 


uſeful in certain circumſtances, but ſtrictly nece/ 
ſary; and reaſon as a blind erroneous guide, that 


is incapable in it/z}f to direct mankind to the true 


knowledge of God, or give them juſt notions of 


their duty and happineſs. Again, the advocates 


little, if any, advantage from revelation, with re 


for the ſtrength and perfection of natural reaſon 
are apt to talk of it, not only as affording clear 


and ſtrong evidence of a future ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments in general, but even of a ſtate of 


immortality; and that, therefore, we have very 


ſpect to this great and important article, beyond 


what we may receive from that original light, 


which is implanted in every man's mind. On 


gine, that nothing of this can be allow'd without 


the contrary, ſome defenders of revelation i ma- 


diminiſhing its authority and excellence; and that 


their thoughts had been intirely art nlereſted, and 
they had not had in view the maintaining and 


ſupporting a particular ſchemes, For let reaſon be, 


reaſon is not only dark and confus'd with reſpect 


to the ſouls immortality, but gives no probability 
of any future ſtate, Both theſe, in my judgment, 
carry the matter beyond the truth; and would, 


perhaps, have fix*d in ſome middle opinion, if 


in 


SO 
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in itſelf, and if rightly exerciſed, ever ſo ſufficient Se & u. 


to inſtruct mankind in religion and good morals, 


a revelation will be nevertheleſs deſirable and be- 
neficial, when it is actually corrupted and dark- 
ned, and the world is over-run with ignorance 


and ſuperſtition, In like manner, it can be of 


poſſible diſſervice to the cauſe of Chriſ- 
tianity, to ſuppoſe that reaſon might have diſco- 
ver'd a future ſtate, any more than to allow that 
it has reviv'd the knowledge of other natural 
truths, which tho? founded in reaſon, and capable 


of being known by it, were, however, in a 
great meaſure obliterated and loſt, Beſides it is 


generally thought, in moſt other caſcs, to be one 
of the chief excellencies of revelation, that its 


moſt eſſential and important doctrines are agreea- 


ble to what the /ight of reaſon itſelf teaches. And 
ſhall the /ame thing be deem'd a diſparagement 
to it in this particular inſtance? Let the belief of 
a future ſtate be a dictate of nature, revelation will 
be {till highly ſerviceable to mankind, by remov- 
ing all uxcertanty and confuſion in their reaſon- 
ings about it, and rectifying weak and ſuperſtiti- 
0u5 notions, diſhonourable to God, and hurtful 


to ſolid virtue; by greatly increaſing, and adding 


to the probability of a future exiſtence in general, 


XV. 


and giving particular aſſurances of a happy im- 


mortality, which to reaſon is obſcure and doubtful 
at beſt, if at all probable, I ſhall only add, that 


by denying there is any foundation in reaſon for 


the belief of a future ſtate, we take away, from 
thoſe who diſown revelation, one of the ſtrongeſt 


motives to a virtuous practice; which is, indeed 


no direct proof that the principle itſelf is u 


but may Juſtly incline us to Suſpect it; or, ar 
4 e 
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SER u. leaſt, ſhould make us proceed with deliberation and 
caution, before we venture to determine in a mat- 
ter of ſo great conſequence, and not ſuffer us to 


The evidence of a future ſtate 


be haſty in forming a concluſion, that may be dan- 


gerous to religion, and the happineſs of the world. 
To ſet this matter in a clear and full light, 1 ſhall 
do theſe two things. £ 


I. Conſider what evidence natural reaſon ard 
of a future ſtate. And, 


II. Shew the great advantage we receive from 
Chriſtianity, with reſpect to this i important princi- 


ple; by which it will appear, that notwithſtand.- 
ing the diſcoveries which reaſon may make, and 


the intimations we find of it in the writings of the 
Old Teſtament, it is reveal'd in a ſo much plainer 
and ſtronger manner, that it may, with great pro- 


priety, be ſaid to be brought to light through the 
Goſpel. 


I. I am to conſider what kind of evidences 


there are of a future ſtate from reaſon. And, in 
general, we can pretend to nothing more than pro- 
bability; and when this is all that the nature of 
the caſe will admit of, every thinking man will be 
determin'd by it in religion as well as in the com- 
mon affairs of life; and it muſt be unreaſonable, 
to the laſt degree to inſiſt on demonſtration and 
 ftrit certainty. The next point to be ſettled is, 


what muſt paſs for probability ; which is the more 
neceſſary to be conſidered, becauſe men's not fix- 
ing the true nature of it, and blending proofs of a 
different kind, partly probable and partly demon- 


ſtrative, even where demonſtration can't juſtly be 
expected, ſeems to have occaſion'd all the obſcu- 
rity and confuſion i in their ſpeculations on this ſub - 


Jeet. 


The 
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The chief ground of all our arguings for a fu- $ LES: 


ture ſtate are the moral perfections of God; and 
theſe are generally ſuppos'd to be certain princi- 

les, that reaſon can demonſtrate. Now if this 
be allow'd, I am not at all oblig'd, when I am 


Nuke | 


only forming a probable concluſion, to ſhew that 


any particular principle is neceſſarily inferr'd from 
theſe perfections, becauſe then it will not be bare- 
ly probable, but certainly true; nor that the con- 
trary is abſolutely inconſiſtent with them, for if ſo, 
it will not be probably, but certainly falſe. All that 


I am concern'd to prove is, that what I maintain 


is moſt agreeable to the ideas of the divine wiſdom 
and goodneſs ; and this muſt be allow'd to be pro- 


bable evidence, tho? I can't reduce the other opi- 
nion to a direct abſurdity, or elſe probability will be 
the ſame with demonſtration. Again, in our rea- 
ſonings about probability, we muſt judge upon 


what appears to us, and not ſuſpend our belief 
becauſe we don't know all the circumſtances of 
things, or all the ends that an infinitely perfect 


ET being may have in view. For probabilities ſubſiſt 


in their full force, and will influence the con- 
duct of every wiſe and conſiderate man, notwith- 
ſtanding poſſebilities to the contrary, And there 
muſt be allow'd to be a great probability in the 
argument before us, if the notion of a future ſtate 


be ſhewn to be moſt agreeable to the conſtitution 


of man, to the moral attributes of God his ſupreme 


governor, and the preſent condition and circum- 


 Rances of human nature. This I ſhall briefly EXA- 


mine, And, 


ift, If we 'eonfider the nature of mankind, we 


ſhall find that they are reaſonable beings, capable 


of diſcerning the difference between good and evil, 


of underſtanding that particular law, whatever it 


be, 
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The evidence of a t ate 


Sz x u. be, by which they are to be govern'd, and the 


XV. 


weight and importance of the ſeveral motives 


which urge to the obſervation of it ; that they are 
likewiſe voluntary agents, who are neither by their 
internal frame, nor by any foreign influence, ne- 


ceſſarily determined to virtue or vice; and conſe- 
quently moral and accountable, capable of being 


govern'd by laws, and rewarded or puniſb d tor 
their behaviour. 


The next thing to be conſider'd then is, whe- 
ther God, their ſupreme governor, has actually 
given them @ law, by which to direct and regu- 


late their conduct. And, in general, it is highly 


probable that there muſt be ſome law of intelli- 
gent natures, as there are in the animal and mate- 
terial World: For doubtleſs the great creator de- 
ſign'd them for ſome end, as he did, evidently, 
the various ſyſtems of inſenſible matter; other- 


wiſe, the moſt perfect parts of the creation are the 


moſt uſeleſs and inſignificant. Now no creature 
can anſwer an end but by means adapted to it, which 


are the law of its nature, So that ſome peculiar 
laws are as neceſſary to be ſuppos'd for rational 
ſelfedetermining beings, as the laws of motion in the 
material world: And the difference only lies here, 
that whereas matter is govern'd by neceſſary laws, 
and neceſſarily determin'd to its effects; rational 
and free beings are capable of directing their own 
conduct, either in conformity, or oppoſition, to the 


law of their nature; which (as J obſerv'd before) 


renders them accountable for their behaviour, and 
proper ſubjects of reward or puniſbment. 
The general law which men are under is in ſhort 


this, to do whatever is ſuitable to their intelligent 


| nature, a agreeable to the relations 1n which they are 


plac'd, 


1 N . 2 


from reaſon and revelation. 


phc'd, and to their rank and ſtation in the world, Sz N u. 
and what will beſt anſwer the end of their being, 


ſo far as it reſpects hemſelves, or the whole commu- 
nity of mankind of which they are members; and, 

conſequently, to ſubject all the inferior appetites 
and paſſions to the conduct of reaſon, which 1s the 
nobleſt and moſt perfect principle, to do nothing 


but what becomes the dignity of their frame, nothing 


251 


XV. 
3 


that will diſhonour and debaſe it, to practiſe reve- 


rence, love, ſubmiſſion, and gratitude to God, and 


imitate his moral character by the exerciſe of juſ-+ 


tice, meekneſs, peaceableneſs, univerſal benevolence, 


fidelity, and all other ſocial virtues, on which the 


order and happinefs of the world depends: And 


this Tcall a law which God has given to mankind, 

becauſe whatever appears to be à rule, ariſing from 
the eſtabliſh*d conſtitution of things, with reference 
to the actions of the creature, can be no other than 


a law in the deſign of the creator. Let us row 


proceed to inquire in the 


24 place, Whether it be not moſt reaſonable to 


ſuppoſe, that God, as the wiſe governor of man- 


kind, will reward or puniſh their behaviour, in 


obeying or diſobeying the law of their trial. And, 
in general, to imagine that he takes zo notice of the 
conduct of his creatures, and is determin'd to make 


no difference at all between the virtuous and the vi- 


tious, repreſents him as having but little regard to 


the order and harmony, or even to the happineſs of 


the rational world; and ſeems very unſuitable to 


his wiſdom and goodnefs, in the character both of 


their father and governor: And if he makes any 
difference, which all our notions of him lead us 
to expect, the ſame reaſons muſt induce him to do 


i in ever) inſtance, For if it be not fit to reward 


virtue 
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SE RM. virtue and puniſh vice in particulars, and conſe- 
** quently, proportionably, in every particular, it can 
hardly be a point of wiſdom and goodneſs upon 
the whole, And from hence it undeniably follows, 
that no virtuous man can, upon the whole, have 
le happineſs than one that is vitious; for in this 
caſe, virtue would, in effect, be puniſd d, and vice 
A OT ® We TERS, 
But to give this argument its full ſtrength, it 
may be proper briefly to ſtate the rue foundation 
of the divine rewards and puniſhments. The re- 
wards, beſtowed by the great Creator on his crea- 
' tures, are not the reſult of any proper merit in them 
nor his puniſhments the effect of paſſion in him- 
ſelf, Puniſhments I therefore ſuppoſe to have, 
chiefly, a medicinal deſign, in order to correct the 
diſorders of mankind, and to have their founda- 
tion in the wiſdom of the great governor of the 
world, becauſe they are proper to check the growth 
of vice, and maintain the authority of the divine 
laws and government; and rewards to be founded 
in his wiſdom and infinite benevolence towards his 
creatures, which inclines him to communicate hap- 
pineſs to all, who are rightly diſpos'd and qualify'd 
for it, The ſum of the argument then will ſtand 
thus. The deſign of God, in all his dealings with 
men, is to promote their happineſs. He has given 
them laws, the obſervation of which has not only 
a certain tendency to their happineſs, but is zece/- 
ſary in order to it. It is therefore reaſonable 
to be ſuppos d, that he will take the moſt effectual 
methods to ſecure the general purpoſe he has in 
view, which is the good of his creatures. — This 
can't be obtained without à conformity to the laws 
which he has given them, — Theſe laws will 
os VR _ 
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not probably be obey'd, unleſs they are inforc'd by S N. 
the ſanction of ſuitable rewards and puniſoments. 1 
And therefore the wiſdom of his govern- 


ment ſeems to require that he ſhould make uſe of 


theſe, ſince they are the moſt proper means to anſwer 
his end. So that rewards and puniſhments appear to 
have the ſame reaſon and foundation with govern- 
ment itſelf, viz. to prevent that moral evil, which 
all good laws are deſign'd to reſtrain, and which 
is directly oppoſite to, and inconſiſtent with the ſu- 
preme happineſs of mankind. To this let me add, 
that in order to ſerve theſe wiſe purpoſes, the re- 
wards and puniſhments muſt be ſuch, as, it may 
reaſonably be expected, will ſupport virtue in the 
preſent imperfect and corrupt ſtate of human na- 
nature, and counterballance, in ſome proportion, 
the influence of animal paſſions, and the weight 
of worldly temptations, The only point * 
fore that remains to be determin'd is 

Zaly, Whether all this, which, it has been ſhits, : 
may juſtly be expected from the wiſe governor of 
the world, is actually done in the preſent life. And 
the contrary is in a manner ſelf-evident, and ſcarce 
needs illuſtration. For not to mention what is 
obvious to the common ſenſe of mankind, that 
there are, and have been in all ages, multitudes of 
virtuous perſons, who have enjoy'd leſs happineſs 
in this life than the moſs vitious, whole wickedneſs 
has not only deprav'd their own minds, but been 
extremely injurious to the order and peace of ſo- 
ciety (which if there be a foundation for the re- 
wards and puniſhments at all, as has been already 
prov*d, ought not to happen in any one inſtance) 
not to inſiff longer on this I fay, if we take the 
Preſent ſtate of the world as it is upon the whole, 
& ad ha * 10 
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Sz Rn. it has not one mark of a ſtate of equal and impar- 


® 
1 


tial retribution, but every thing that might fairly 
be expected in a ſtate of trial. 


For here good and evil are indiſferenily diſ- 


pens'd; and there is one event to the juſt and the 


unjuſt, without any particular, or, at leaſt, fre- 


quent inter poſition, to vindicate the righteous man's | 


cauſe, or puniſh his wicked oppreſſor. Men of 


 diſtinguiſp*d vice are high in honour, and poſſeſs 


the largeſt affluence of worldly riches and gran- 


deur, and attain it, oftentimes, by treachery, op- 


preſſion, perjury, and other baſe and unrighteous 
methods; while perſons of /ingular and unblemiſh'd 


virtue are loaded with a heavy weight of cares, 


and abandon'd to poverty and contempt. Nay 


they are ſometimes deſpis'd, robb'd of the eſteem 
of their fellow creatures, depriv'd of the neceſſa- 


ries and conveniencies of life, abus d and perſe- 


cuted, even for their goodneſs, — And do theſe righte- 
ous men ſeem to have receiv'd their reward That 
reward which is reſerv*d for them by a God of infinite 
benevolence and mercy. — Or that reward, which the 

_ allwiſe governor of the world is determin'd to confer, 


for the - encouragement and ſupport of virtue? — 
On the contrary, can we ſuppoſe the affluence of 


_ proſperity, the height of honour, the eaſe and 


plenty which the wicked enjoy, are deſign'd as 
penal evils, to deter others from the practice 


of vice? —— Can that be call'd a ſtate of reward 

for virtuous men, which they groan under as 

an incumbrance, and from which they earneſtly 7 

deſire to be inlarg'd into a more free and active 
life? —— Or can it be deem'd a proper puniſhment 

. for thoſe, who have no notion of happineſs above 


it, 


from reaſon and revelation. 


in it? 

If it be faid, that there is a ſufficient diſtinction 
made between good and bad men, by the natural 
. good and evil conſequences of virtue and vice: I an- 


ſwer, that, in innumerable caſes, theſe natural con- 


ſequences are obſtrufed, or evaded, and in theſe 
there is properly no reward or puniſhment at all: 
In others they are far from being equivalent to the 
outward advantages the {inner enjoys, or the ac- 
cidental diſadvantages the good man labours un- 
der; and in all fuch inſtances, virtue may upon 
the whole be ſaid to ſuffer, and wickedneſs to be 
triumphant, And conſidering in how-great a de- 


255 
it, and therefore center all their hopes and deſires 8 . 3 M. 


gree, the difference that there really is between 


good and bad men, with reſpect to happineſs and 


miſery, ſprings from the belief of a future ſtate; 
how frequently it happens, that there is no re- 


ward or puniſhment ſcen, much leſs a full and 


equal retribution; and that the natural good and 
evil conſequences of virtue and vice are neither ſo 


remarkable in themſelves, nor ſo univerſal, nor ſo 


certain, as, it may reaſonably be expected, will 


ſupport a ſteddy inflexible integrity under diſcou- 


ragement and oppreſſion, and counter-ballance the 


ſtrong allurements of worldly honour and p'eaſure ; 


upon all theſe accounts, I ſay, we muſt either con- 
clude, that there will be a ſtate of more impartial 
retribution hereafter, or elſe, which I have ſhewn 
to be highly improbable, that God does not con- 
cern himſelf to make any difference between the 
- righteous and the wicked, or at leaſt not ſo u:- 
verſally or in ſuch a degree, as to promote the 
grand deſign of rewards and puniſhments, main- 


taining and rin the practice of virtue, and 
giving 


1 


i 
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Sen. giving a check to corruption and moral diſ- 


XV. 


order.“ 


We may add, to ſtrengthen the probability ofa 


future ſtate from the wiſdom and goodneſs of God 
our ſupreme governor, the moral and accountable 


nature of man, the confuſion and diſorder and pro- 
miſcuous diſtribution of good and evil in the pre- 
ſent life, that it agrees, vaſtly better than the con- 
trary ſuppoſition, with our general idea of the ex- 


cellency of human nature, and the greatneſs and ex- 


tent of its faculties. For upon taking an impartial 
| ſurvey of human life, under its preſent embarraſs- 


ments and difficulties, can we really imagine that 


it is the hole of our being, the only ſtate we are 
deſigned for? Can we reconcile our minds to the 

home, that man, who is indu'd with ſuch noble 
powers, and capable of ſuch vaſt improvements, 
was intended by the great Creator to be confined 


to this narrow and imperfect ſcene of action? Does 
it ſeem agreeable to our notions of the infinite 


goodneſs of the ys. to luppoſc that he was 


. 1 has but of one thing more, that can invalidate any 
part of the argument contain'd in this diſcourſe, and that is, 
tis unneceſſary to aſſert a ſtate of rewards for good men after 
death, becauſe if we allow the future puniſhment of the wicked, 


that alone will make a ſufficient diſtinction between them, and | 
. anſwer all the ends of the divine government. 


ſcheme there ſeems to be an in/uperable objection, viz. that it 


ſuppoſes the /everal degrees of virtue to be equally rewarded, 
or rather none of them rewarded ; nay, that thoſe which are 
moſt difficult, attended with the fzaweft pleaſures, and the 
greateſt inconveniences, and are, withal, of extraordinary ſer- 


vice to mankind, receive the lea reward, i. e. in truth, are 


diſcourag d, inſtead of being diftinguiſh'd and honour'd. And 
whether it be poſſible to reconcile this to the ideas of ſupreme 


"wiſdom and goodneſs, or indeed to the common principles 27 eguity, 
4 leave to the 3 of all impartial i * 


made 


But to this 


3 — 


from reafon and revelation, 
made for no higher end, than to ſtruggle and la- 
bour, for a ſhort ſpace, under the inconveniencies 
and miſeries of this uncertain and troubleſome 
world, and then to loſe his exiſtence? On the 
contrary, is he not, conſidered in this view, one 
of the moſt unaccountable parts of the creation; 
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form'd with larger expectations and proſpects than 


other animals are capable of, only to diſquiet and 


' torment him? Does he appear with that honoar 


which is ſuitable to his character, as a being poſ- 
ſefs'd of ſuch faperior qualities, and made after the 
image of God ? No, but as an inſignificant diminu- 
tive creature, of very little conſequence in the uni- 
verſe; a myſtery in the courſe of providence, that 


it will ever confound and puzzle his reaſon to ex- 
plain. Whereas, if we ſuppoſe that there is a ſtate 


of much higher perfection, for which human na- 
ture is deſign'd, it will appear like itſelf, truly 


great and excellent, And if from the nature of 


things we may, as doubtleſs we may with ſome 
probability, gueſs at the original ſcheme of the 


Creator informing them; the alive and improve- 
able nature of the mind of man, which is ſo 


cramp'd and limited in its operations in the pre- 
ſent ſtate, ſpeaks it to be intended for another life, 
where its faculties will be enlarged; and it will be 
employ'd in ſuch exerciſes, and enjoy ſuch plea- 


ſures, as are ſuited to its importance and dignity. 


Having laid before you, briefly, ſome of the na- 
tural evidences of a future ſtate: I proceed to 
ſhew, 


2dly,; The advantages we receive from Chri- 


Panic, with reſpect to this important principle; 


by which it will appear, that notwithſtanding the 
diſeoveries reaſon may make, and the intimations 
we 
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we find of it in the writings of the Old Teſtament, 


it is reveal'd in a ſo much plainer and ſtronger 


manner, that it may, with a great propriety, be 
faid to be brought to light thro' the goſpel. Suffer 
me juſt to premiſe, that the aſſurances, which the 
. Chriſtian religion gives of a future life, are a ſtrong 

reſumption that our natural reaſonings about it are 
uf and concluſive, For as it appears in fact, that 


God is determined to diſpenſe the rewards and 


puniſhments of virtue and vice hereafter, we may 


be aſſured, that this is moſt agreeable to the wil- 
dom, goodneſs, and juſtice of his government; 


and conſequently all our arguments for it, from 
his abſolute perfection, and the conſideration of 
him as the wiſe and righteous governor of man- 
kind, from the powers of human nature, and the 
preſent ſcene of things, are hereby corroborated and 


conſirm'd; and ſhewn not to be the wild ſuggeſti- 


— 


ons of fancy and enthuſiaſm, but the ſober dictates 


of right reaſon, However the advantages we re- 
ceive by Chriſtianity are ſtill very conſiderable, and 
prove it in this reſpect, as well as others, to be of 


the greateſt uſe and benefit to mankind. For 


iſt, B y the Chriſtian revelation we have a much 


ſtronger e a future ſtate in general, than 
we could have by mere unaſſiſted reaſon. The 


natural probability is exactly the ſame, as it would 
have been if there had been no revelation; and 


with this is join'd another proof of a different kind, 


as ſtrong as the evidence we have for the truth of 


Chriſtianity : Theſe two proofs are not at all in- 
conſiſtent ; but the latter removes all the uncertain- 


ty that might attend the former, and greatly in- 


creaſes the evidence upon the whole ; like two cre- 


dible teſtimonies to the ſame fact, which mutually 


ſtrengthen 


f 


5 5 * " " 
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from reaſon and revelation; 28 9 
ſtrengthen and confirm each other. The teſtimo- 8 x Ms i 
ny of one honeſt and capable witneſs, to the truth XV. IM 
of a thing that fell within his own obſervation, "YY 0 
may be thought /ujficient ; but the addition of one 0 
or more witneſſes, of equal capacity and integrity, it 
muſt render the probability more full and unexcep- 1 
tionable, _ 8 i 

Again, Chriſtianity aſſures us of the reſurrecti- i 
on of the body, (diveſted of all groſs and animal i 
principles, and in a ſtate of glory and incorrup- _ | 
tion) to be a means of pleaſure and happineſs to 0 
the mind, which is a point that reaſon was abſo- 1 
lutely in the dark about, and has given us an in- "i 
ſtance in kind, a glorious and unconteſtable ſpeci= _ 1 
men of a reſürrection and future life, in the reſur- 0 
rection of Chriſt. Then it not only eſtabliſnes i 
the general notion of a future exiſtence, but aſlerts, i! 
in the ſtrongeſt terms the ſouPs im mortality and an 9 
eternal reward for the righteous, concerning which, ,. 
tho? of the utmoſt conſequence to the comfort of * 
men's minds, and the cauſe of virtue, the dictates 3 
of reaſon are at beſt imperfe# and confu sd. And  - 
tho' the Fews were favoured with a revelation from i 
heaven, and therefore: among them, one might if 
juſtly expect clearer and fuller diſcoveries of ter- x; 
nal life ; yet notwithſtanding this, the law of Mojes bi 
has nothing in it of this kind, but is inforced only . 9 
by general aflurances of the divine favour, and 'q 
-promiles of temporal rewards; and there are very - 1 
ſparing intimations of a future immortality, even 1 
in the writings of the Prophets. 5 * 
Add to all this, that the reward, which the 4 
Goſpel propoſes, is of the nobleſt lad: | honoura- 8 
ble to God, and worthy the excellent powers and 1 
capacities of human nature: It conſiſts, under the 
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$xx. continual influence of the divine preſence and fa- e 
XV. vour, in the perfection of reaſon and purity; is an 4 
inberitance undefiled, into which nothing of vice or q 
miſery ſhall enter; a ſtate where charity never } 
Failetb, and, conſequently, of eternal harmony | 
and peace, and the moſt exalted ſocial happineſs ; 
in which the whole human nature ſhall ſhine in its f 
higheſt luſtre and dignity, the ſpiritual part being 
compleatly refin'd, and fitted for the ſublimeſt im- | 
ployments and pleaſures, and the body ſo adapted | 
to it, that inſtead of cramping the rational life, it 
ſhall rather 4% % its moſt inlarged operations. 
I ſhall conclude all with this ſingle remark, that 
if there are any here preſent, who are prejudic'd 
againſt the Chriſtian revelation, on account of the 
clear diſcoveries it makes of a future ſtate of re- 
wards and puniſhments, they muſt be convinc'd, 
that they can reap but little advantage by reject- 
ing Chriſtiamty, becauſe the thing in general, how 
terrible ſoever it may appear, is a principle he 
light of reaſon dictates, Let it be allow'd, that the 
evidence for it amounts to no more than a good 
degree of probability, it ought however to deter- 
mine the practice of every rational man For 
what but probability is the chief ſpring of human 
actions? Do not credible teſtimony, probable 
opinions and proſpects, nay frequently ſuſpicions 
and remote conſequences and conjectures, influence 
all the affairs of the world; and direct men's con- 
duct in caſes of the Jaſt importance to themſelves, 
their families, and civil ſociety ? — It ought there- 
tore undoubtedly to decide in matters of religion, 
which is the moſt momentous of all our intereſts: 
And a man, in the opinion of every impartial 
| ſpectator, would behave to the higheſt pitch of 
FEE 0 extravagance, + 


from reaſon and revelation. 


extravagance, who ſhould act againſt probabllity, SR 3 u. 


as he muſt do if he is not determin' d by it, when 
an eternity of happineſs is depending. So that 


he who gives himſelf up to the gratification of ir- 


regular appetites, and a courſe of vice and impu- 

rity, can never be ſecure, even tho' he deſtroys 

the authority of the Chriſtian revelation, unleſs he 

can alſo extinguiſh his reaſon, eraſe out of his mind 
all notions of a Deity and a Providence, and, con- 

ſequently, ſubvert the 

likewiſe. 


I have argu'd only upon the ſuppoſe tion that 


there are ſuch perſons, becauſe to take it for gran- 


ted that there are really any who are acted by this 
vile principle, and have ſuch a degenerate and 


monſtrous turn of mind, would be the greateſt 
affront ] could offer to this audience. For to ſay 


that a man is prejudic'd againſt what is the trueſt 
exaltation and happineſs ot his nature, is, in effect, 


to aſſert, that all remains of reaſon, all wiſe and 
good impreſſions, are totally loſt and obliterated 


in him. He that can with to die like a brute, 


can't have the ſpirit of a man; and there is no 


baſeneſs, no villainy, but we may juſtly ſuppoſe 
him capable of. Beſides, what do his notions tend 
to? Do they raiſe the value of human nature, 
or improve its happineſs? Do they contribute 
to the regularity and order of private life, or the 
ce and welfare of ſociety? — 

5 | 7M at all more /eful in the world, a more faith- 
ful friend, tender huſband, affectionate and careful 


father, or more induſtrious and honeſt in his buſi- 
They de- 
raiſe none but 


neſs? Quite the reverſe of all this. 
grade and wilify human nature; 
8 gloomy and borrid ideas in a con Wen mind; — 

R 3 | <a 


principles of natural religion 


Will they make 
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and lead to licentiouſueſ and diſorder. Let us there- 
fore thankfully cheriſn the glorious hopes, which 
the goſpel affords, of an immortal exiſtence, in 


which we ſhall enjoy the perfection of honour and 


1 i John ii TT 


happineſs. Let us look on this ſtate only as pre- 
paratory to our future more ſublime and bliſsful 
life; and train ourſelves up for it by cultivating 
our reaſon, and the practice of univerſal righteouf. 
neſs and virtue, I ſhall leave with you, to this pur- 
poſe, the words of St. John, Beloved, now are we 


the ſons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we 


fall be: But wwe know, that when he ſhall appear, 
. we ſball be like bim; for we ſhall ſee him as he is. 
And every man who hath this hope in him, e 
bimſel even as be is 5 pure, 
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The nature, folly, and danger of 
— at Os. 


2 Par. ii. 3. 
Knowing this firſt, that there ſhall come in 
_ the laſt days Seoffers, Waiking after their 
oon luſts. 


- 


| Diſcourſe on this ſubject can need no ) apo- Sr u. 
logy with any one that knows the world, XVI. 
and has obſerved what open attempts 

have been-made (and conducted ſometimes with a 

great deal of art and ſubtilty) not only to diſgrace 

and undermine revelation, but natural religion it- 

felf; and propagate ſuch baſe, unworthy, and 

groveling ſentiments of human nature, as have a 

direct tendency to root out of men's minds every 

principle of honour and ingenuity, and deſtroy 

the very foundation of all good morals. Some 

there are, even among our ſelves, who endeavour 

to palliate and ſoften the vileſt enormities, reſolve 

the whole obligation of morality into political con- 
trivance, and, "with the ſcoffers mention'd by St. 

| Peter, deride the Future judgment of mankind, a 
8 W ſtate 
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Sx A u. ſtate of rewards and puniſhments after death, as 
XVI. an idle, romantic, viſionary ſcene, invented for the 


greater ſecurity of civil government, and ſuppor- 
ted by enthuſiaſm ; and thus would fain banter us 
out of the two higheſt privileges of our reaſona- 


ble nature, our virtue, and our immortality, I 


ſpeak not theſe things for the ſake of declaiming 


on the looſeneſs and degeneracy of the times, or 
with a view to repreſent the preſent as more cor- 


rupt than former ages, in almoſt all of which, 


there have been ſome profeſs'd advocates for vice 
and licentiouſneſs ; but only to ſhew how neceſſa- 


Ty it is, that we ſhould each of us, in our ſeveral 


ſtations, endeavour to put a ſtop to the progreſs of 
this evil, which ſeems rather to be prevailing than 
loſing ground amongſt us, and has, been long com- 
plain'd of by all thoſe, who have had a juſt con- 
cern for the honour of human nature, and the hap- 
pineſs of the world. To contribute my part to- 
wards it, and not to give hard names, or raiſe an 


| abhorrence of any particular characters, farther 
than it is neceſſary to ſerve the cauſe of truth, was 


my ſincere intention in compoſing this diſcourſe : : 


5 -*T. $$. IS ® 2 


E 'Confider the nature, folly, and danger of 
the crime mentioned i in the text. 

II. Inquire into the cauſes of it. And, 

III. ee with ſome ſuitable reflections, - 


41 am to conſider the nature, folly, and 1 


ger of the crime mentioned in my text, /coffing at 
religion, than which nothing can be more offenſive 


and ſhocking to a conſiderate mind. It muſt in- 


deed be own'd, that wien l has had the misfor - 


of ſcoffing at religion. 


tuneto be monſtrouſly perverted and miſrepreſented, SE RM. 


and that the moſt abſurd and incredible doctrines, XVI 


the wildeſt enthuſiaſm, and even ſuch principles 
and practices as ſtrike at the root of all morality, 
have been urg'd and impog'd under that ſacred and 


venerable name. And undoubtedly it muſt be a 


laudaole deſign, and of great ſervice to mankind, 


to expoſe theſe groſs corruptions, by which the 
native exce lency and beauty of religion is quite 


defacd, and its uſefuineſs intirely deftroy'd. How- 


ever, even eſtabliſh'd and popular ſuperſtitions are 


not be treated with rudeneſs and ſcurrility, but 
calmly argued againſt, For there is a decent re. 


ſpect due to the religion of a country, as well as to 
its laws and manners; and he, who inſtead of rea- 


 ſoning againſt particular errors, takes upon him to 
revile, and treat in a ludicrous way, what all round 


him have the higheſt value for, ſhews, himſe'f to 


be an abſolute ſtranger to the common rules of ci- 
vility, ——and ought, to be deſpis'd for his inſo- 


lence. Beſides, religious prejudices are, of all others, 


the moſt ſtubborn and inveterate; and, therefore, 


whoever attempts to reform them, if he know-a 
any thing of human nature, will proceed with dj/+ 


erection and gentleneſs, and not in a harſh, inſulting 
method, which muſt naturally irritate and inflame 
the paſſions, and render the prejudices of thoſe 


whom he oppoſes yet more incurable. And all 
judicious inquirers will make a difference between - 


religion as it is in 7t/elf, and as it has fuffer'd by ac- 


cidental abuſes : For the former may, in every part 
of it, be rational, and highly beneficial, tho“ the 
latter ſhould be allow'd to be abſurd, unnatural, 
and hurtful; and, by neceſſary conſequence, it 
n nn. of  dikeming a 
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Ss & Uu. both an honourable and uſeful undertaking, to en- 


XVI. 


deavour to put a ſtop to the growth of entbuft aſm 
and ſuperſtition, but unworthy a man, or a good 
member of ſociety, to banter religion. 

I am inclurd to treat ſuch ſcotters decently, and 
ſhall therefore ſuppoſe them capable of ſober re- 
flection: And taking this for granted, I would de- 
fire them to aſk themſelves impartially, whether 


there be any thing in true religion that is really ri 
diculous? To begin with the grand principles of 


natural religion. Is there any thing ridiculous in 


the belief of a Deity, a ſupreme, infinite, and in- 


telligent mind, the creator and governor of the 


univerſe? Or is it more agreeable to reaſon to ſup- 
pooſe, that the whole ſyſtem of the world, which 
appears in fact to be ſubject to innumerable varia- 


tions, is eternal and neceſſarily exiſtent? Or that 


the regular, beautiful, and uſeful frame of nature, 


in every part of which there is diſplay'd the moſt 
ſurprizing and curious workmanſhip, was jumbled 
together by chance, and not form'd by a wiſe 
cauſe? Is it ab/urd to aſſert, that he who made the 


world exerciſes an univerſal providence, and di- 


rects all the affairs of it; or that the firſt cauſe of 


all things is abſolutely perfect, and, in a particu- 
lar manner, the governor of the rational and mo- 


ral creation, to whom he has given laws, and 
whom he has made by nature accountable? And 


upon allowing his abſolute perfection and govern- : 


ment of the world, what is there /udicrous in any 


of the duties of piety, in a ſupreme reverence and 


love of him, and humble ſubmiſſion to the wiſ- 


dom and authority of his providence, in celebra- 


ting his glorious excellencies, adoring: his good- 
nels, and . ging our r conſtant dependance 


upon 


of ſcofſing at religion. 
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upon him ? What 1 is there that has a ridieulous af- 8 ER M. 


pect, or can excite any but the laughter of fools, in 
Juſtice, temperance, probity, univerſal benevo- 
lence; in a ſtrict inflexible integrity, and a di- 
ſintereſted, generous concern for the public wel- 
fare? And if in all theſe moſt eſſential principles 


and duties of religion there be nothing wild and 


exiravagant, nothing weak and trifling, nothing, 
on the contrary, but what is truly venerable, ſublime 
and »/eful, he that endeavours to make a jeſt of 
them muſt render himſelf contemptible; and gives 


certain proof either of the weakneſs of his under- 


ſtanding, or of the depravity and wickedneſs of his 
heart, 

Again, is it at all unſuitable to our moſt Say 
and honourable notions of God to believe, that 


when the world was univerſally corrupted, and 


over-ran with ignorance, ſuperſtition, and vice, 


and both the knowledge and practice of the reli- | 


gion of nature were, in a great meaſure, loſt, he 

would graciouſly interpoſe for the good of his 
creatures, and teach them their duty by an extra- 
ordinary revelation? Or to aſſert, that the perſon, 


who was commiſſion'd to accompliſh this moſt 


deſireable end, wrought miracles to prove his au- 

thority, engage the attention of mankind, and 
counterballance their prejudices? Is it in the leaſt 
irrational to ſuppoſe, that this revelation has fix*d, 


with the utmoſt diſtinctneſs, the terms of our ac- - 


ceptance with God, and thereby remov'd diſtract- 


ing ſuſpicions, and ſuperſtitious terrors ; and promis'd 


a greater reward, even an eternity of happineſs, a 
greater reward, 1 ſay, for the incouragement of 
virtue, than could be expected, with any good 
degree of . on che Principles of natu- 


iy | ral 
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8 xvi x x. ral reaſon? Or finally, that beſides the law of na- 


ture reviv'd, it would enjoin two or three poſitive 
duties (guarding, in the ſtricteſt manner poſſible 
_ againſt all weak and dangerous abuſes of them) 


which are evidently calculated toenforce the eternal 


rules of morality, and a moſt exact and ſcru pulous re- 
gard to every branch of ſubſtantial and uſeſul virtue? 
It is poſſible, indeed, by an unfair repreſenta- 
tion to make any thing appear ridiculous, be it 
ever fo rational in itſelf, or of ever ſo much im- 
Portance to the happineſ of mankind. The put- 
ting falſe colours upon it, nay only the giving it an 
odd name, will have this effect with the thoughitleſs 
and inconſiderate part of the world. Thus rigid 
juſtice may be calPd ſingularity and preciſencſs ; — 
acts of diſintereſted benevolence and generoſity ro-. 
_ mantic heroiſm, ——and the love of God enthu- 
feaſm. In like manner the being immers'd in wa- 
ter, or eating bread, or drinking wine, — if it 
| be defcrib'd as an eſſential part of religion | in itſelf, 
without a reference to its moral . — or as a 
charm, of I know not what myſterious and incom- 
prehenſible efficacy, —or as an attonement for an 
immoral conduct, may well be reputed weak 
and childiſh, But when the abuſe is diſcovered up- 
on an impartial examination, and it is clearly ſeen, 
that the ridiculer has only. diverted himſelf and 
others with his own ignorance or wilful miſconſtruc- 
tion; wiſe and ſober men muſt think very meanly 
of ſuch a practice, and be furpriz'd to find it pre- 
vail in any companies, that have a concern for 
their own Honour, and profeſs a regard, Ineed not 
ſay to truth and virtue, but to cammon ſenſe and 


decency. 
Further, 
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Further, the grand principles and duties of re- Sr Au. 


ligion are ſo far from having any thing ridiculous 
in i them, that they are ſome of the plaineſt and 


moſt obvious dictates of reaſon, and there are no 
truths that, when juſtly repreſented, ſooner ap- 
prove themſelves to the unprejudiced judgment of 


mankind; which renders the guilt of the ſcoffer 
much more aggravated, and his impertinence and 


folly more inſupportable. This is notorious with 
reſpect to the being and providence of God, and 


the intrinſic excellency and immutable authority 


of the rules of virtue, which no one can bring 


himſelf in earneſt to oppoſe, without offering 
great violence to the reaſon of his mind. And 


as to Chriſtianity in particular, ſince it is the no- 
bleſt improvement of morality and natural reli- 


gion, and /o far recommends itſelf ; ſince all its 


peculiar doctrines are conſiſtent and credible ; ſince 


the author of this moſt rational and beneficial 

ſcheme was a perfect pattern of innocence, open, 

- generous, and humble, free from every appear- 
ance of ambition and craft, and gave the moſt 
convincing proofs of his being ſent from God, 
by numerous and unqueftionable miracles; real 
_ miracles, above the known powers of nature or 


art, nay, probably, above any powers communt- 


| cated or allow'd to created agents; miracles pub- 
lickly perform'd, and on vaſt multitudes at once, 


and on ſudden emergencies, where there could be 


no ſuſpicion of a concerted fraud ; and, general- 


ly, moſt %u miracles, which were not mere 


_ oftentations of the ſuperiour power and wiſdom, 


but demonſtrated likewiſe the goodneſs of their 


author; upon theſe accounts, I ſay, it may juſtly 
be aſſerted, with reſpect to the Chriſtion revelation 


in 


XVI. 
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LL x. in particular, that it deſerves the approbation of 


XVI. 


impartial inquirers, or at leaſt to be oppog'd with 


modeſty and reſpect; and that to decide againſt it 
confidently, and treat it with rudeneſs and contempt, 
notwithſtanding all theſe plauſible circumſtances, | 
and ſtrong preſumptions of its truth and divinity, 
Is weakneſs and inſolence. 

Let me only add, that religion is of the ut- 
moſt conſequence to the comfort of men's minds, 


th peace of ſociety, and the general good of 
the world, What, for inftance, can be a more 


leaſing reflection, than to conſider ourſelves, and 


the whole univerſe, as under the conduct of a be- 
ing of unnerring wiſdom, inflexible juſtice, and 
unlimited goodneſs ? On the contrary, if we 
diſcard the notion of a Deity and a providence, 
we can have none but dark and gloomy proſpects ; 


our happineſs or miſery being to be determined 


either by a blind, random chance, or by fix d and 


irrevocable fate ® Again, what can be more ho- 


nourable to human nature, than the notion of a 
future immortal exiſtence, in which our rational 
faculties will be refin'd and enlarg'd; or what 


ſtronger motive to the practice of virtue, which 


has a neceſſary and inſeparable connexion both 
with private and ſocial happineſs; or more power- 
ful diſſuaſive from vice, which tends to the cor- 
ruption and miſery of individuals, and the diſſolu- 

tion and ruin of public communities? And if we 


ſuppoſe that the diſtinction between virtue and 


vice is only imaginary, and has no foundation 


in reaſon and nature; has not this a moſt dire&-_ 


tendency to introduce all manner of confuſion? Up- 


on this ſcheme ſocieties would be ſo far from being 


| MaPPyst chat * could "my og < F or if the ex- 


erciſe 
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erciſe of the ſocial virtues was regarded as a8 2 Ku. 
mere matter of private convenience, che greateſt X. 
ftrength and ſecurity of civil government would 
be deſtroy'd: So that whoever ſets Himſelf to 
vilify theſe important truths, and repreſent them 
in a ridiculous light, not only fixes certain re- 
proach and infamy upon himſelf, by miſplacing 
his ridicule on what has really nothing abſurd in 
it; he not only ſhews himſelf to be a ſlight and 
careleſs obſerver, that never examin'd to the bot- 
tom of things; but is, in fact, whatever his in- 
tention may be, whether to gratify a 7rifling hu- 
mour, difplay the forwardneſs of his genius, or 
corrupt the morals of the age, an enemy to ſoci- 
ety and the general happineſs of mankind ®, 
And as the guilt of theſe ſcoffers is very great, 
their danger is in proportion. For if the princi- 
ples of religion ſhould happen to be true (and 
the vaineſt and moſt confident unbeliever won't, 
ſurely, pretend to prove that this is impoſſible) he 
that has ſo monſtrouſly abus'd his reaſon, that no- 
bleſt gift of God, as to employ it againſt his max- 
er, and all that is amiable and uſeful in human 
life, muſt expect to be treated with the utmoſt _ 
rigour and ſeverity, Having conſider'd, thus 


L would not be underſtood, by this, to inſinuate, that 
even ſuch perſons ought to be puniſhed by the civil power. 
On the contrary, as the/e enemies may be entirely defeated by - 
_ reaſon, and the miſchief they are capable of doing prevented, 
tis my firm belief that forcible methods are altogether annecęſſary 
and muſt, of conſequence, be extremely dangerous. For the 
allowing the magiſtrate to interpoſe in matters of opinion, 
where there is no direct violation of the peace of the ſociety, 
only for fear of remote and pofible conſequences (of which he 
muſt be the ſole and abſolute judge} will lay a foundation for all 
manner of violonce and perſecution, DO, 


largely, 
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largely, the nature, folly, and danger of ſeoff ng 
at religion: I proceed to the 
2d Thing propos d, which was to enquire into 


the cauſes of it. Theſe cauſes are various. 


It ſometimes ſprings from a levity of mind, 


which diſpoſes men to treat all ſubjects 1udicrouſly. 


Inſtances of this kind muſt have fallen, more or 
leſs, under every one's obſervation; I mean of 
perſons, who are incapable of cool and ſedate re- 


flection, and ſo fond of a jeſt, that they can't 
help giving way to it on the moſt ſolemn occaſi- 


ons. They are profeſs'd enemies to all that is 


grave and manly, and therefore treat religion, as 


well as their friends, and thoſe to whom they are 


under the higheſt obligations, with the utmoſt 
freedom and impertinence, 

Again, bantering religion frequently proceeds 
from ignorance and ſuperficial inquiry. *Tis an 


excellent remark of a moſt 1 ingenious author, that 


a little philoſophy diſpoſes men's minds to 
« Atheiſm.” * Becauſe they underſtand not the 


works of natize, their admirable compoſition, 


= and various uſes, they grow prophane and ſceptical ; 


and are apt to urge their own miſtakes, ariſing 
from the ſhallowneſs and confuſion of their un- 
derſtandings, as ſo, many defects and blemiſhes in 
the conſtitution of the univerſe: They have juſt 
ſenſe enough to cavil, but not to diſcern and dif- 


play the, glories of the creation, and the amazing 


wiſdom and goodrieſs of the creator. And it is 
for want of a right knowledge of human nature, 


and of the fitneſs and beauty of actions and cha-. 
tacters, that ſo many * have been made to 


. Lord Bacon. 


confound | 


are vbjcted to the very religion that condemns 
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confound virtue and vice, and deſtroy the obliga- SER u. | 
tions of morality, FF. | 

But this cauſe of ſcoffing is moſt notorious with OT l 
reſpect to reveaPd religion: The inconſiſtences of | 
party-ſchemes, the dreams of bewilder'd enthuſi- | 
aſts, the innovation; and corruptions of weak ſuper- ; 
ſtitious, ud detigning men, are blended with 
the origin goctrines of Chriſtianity, in order to 
render it ridiculous, The frauds, impoſitions, and 
_ perſecutions of diſhoneſt, proud, tyrannical prieſts 


them; which, upon this account, is all repreſent- 
ed as the effect of prieſtcraft, combin'd with the 
cunning of ſtateſmen and politicians, with a view 
to inflave and impoveriſh the reſt of mankind. 
Conſult the writings of the enemies of Chriſtia- 
nity, or join in their converſations, and you will 
find, 2 the fbrewdeſt, moſt popular, and con- 
ſtant invectives turn upon ſuch topics as theſe; 
which evidently proves that they are not always 
very exact and careful in their religious inquiries, | 
that they proceed on falſe principles, and cenſure 
what they have no juſt idea of, and are not quite 
free even from that prejudice and implicit faith, 4 
which they loudly diſclaim for themſelves, but 
are ſo forward to charge upon others. 8 

Sometimes again, it happens, that the faſhion 
of the age they live in, or the general humour of 
the company they frequent, makes perſons ſet up 
for ſcoffers. To give themſelves a genteel air, and 
acquire a character for politeneſs, they are induc'd * 
to deride all religion, if the genius of their com- : 
pany be ſo bold and unconfin d, or if it be more 
moderate, only revelation. At other times the -- 
ſame effect may be aſcrib'd to vanity. Men are q 
deſirous to 4! Singw/o their names; or fond of 
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SE R u. diſplaying their wit, and talent at ridicule. Where- 
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as, in truth, there is no it at all in miſrepreſent- 
ing things, but rather a ſtrong preſumption of ig- 
norance and ſtupidity; and when any proceed ſo 


far, as to make a jeſt of God and his providence, 


to plead for the privilege of dying like brutes, 


and banter the obligations of virtue, which are 


a law to all intelligent beings, ſuch a conduct is 


a a certain proof, that reaſon is, in a great meaſure, 


exlinguiſb d, and the mind loſt to all good and ge- 


nerous impreſſions. 


But this leads me to obſerve, in the laſt place, 
that ſcoffing at religion may, in ſome perſons, 
proceed from a direct hatred of it, occaſioned 
by a prejudice in favour of their vices. This 
was the caſe of the coffers mentioned in the text, 
who are expreſly deſcrib'd as walking after their 
own liſts, To this likewiſe, our Saviour imput- 


ed the ill treatment he met with, from the prin- 
cipal men of the 7ewiſßh nation, I ſhall not pre- 
tend to determine, that it is, always, the cauſe 


of infidelity in the preſent age; becauſe I make 


no doubt but mens judgments may be unhappily 


perverted, even in points of great importance, 


Where there is, in general, an Honeſt temper and 


habit of mind. This however I may ſately venture 
to aſſert, that vice and immorality in the practice 


is the ſcource of the ſtouteſt and moſt invincible pre- 


judices againſt religion; and that there is an in- 
mediate connexion between a wicked irregular life 


and bating the truth, nay, oppoſing the truth with 


the utmoſt bi/terneſs and virulence, Suffer me to 


- purſue this obſervation a little, which is of great 
conſequence in morals, and will ſerve very much 
10 illuſtrate the ſubject before us. 5 


How 
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How natural is it for thoſe, who live as without 8. 


God in the world, to wiſh that there was no ſuch XVI. 


being, that by deſtroying the firſt principle of 
all religion, they may juſtify the want of it in 


their practice: Or if the proofs of his exiſtence 
are ſo evident and unconteſtable, as not to be diſ- 
puted, much leſs ſuppreſs'd, the next thing they 
are inclined to believe is, that there is no provi- 


dence; and if they can ſatisfy themſelves in this 


Point, they get rid of the troubleſome notion of 
an inſßpector and judge of their actions, and are 
left to follow, frecly, the bent of their licentious 
inclinations. A principal part of God's provi- 
dential government, if there be any ſuch thing, 


is the government of moral agents, which, as it 


| ſuppoſes that they are under a lau, ſuppoſes like- 
wile that they are accountable bcings, and will be 
rewarded, or puniſb'd, according to their obedi- 
ence, or diſobedience to that law; and this future 
ſtate of retribution, we may reaſonably imagine, 
wicked men can't bear the thought of, becauſe 
it fills the mind with confuſion and terror, and 
ſpoils the reliſh of their ſenſual enjoyments; and, 
of conſequence, they muſt be enemies to the no- 


tion of God's governing providence, from whence 


it is ſo directly inferr'd. And farther, when per- 
ſons act as if there was no eternal law or rule of 


right, making their irregular appetites the ſole 


guide and meaſure of their conduct, they are n- 
avoidably determin'd to <viſh that virtue and vice 
| were but empty names, the invention of the crafty 

and politic to keep the world in ſubjection, and 


impoſe on their ignorance and credulity z and that 


the diſtinction between moral good and evil was 
merely arbitrary, and did not ſpring from the 
immutable reaſon of things. So that a wicked 

. „ © To 3 
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Y be life has a manifeſt tendency to beget a diſlike of 


the great principles of natural religion, and in- 
clines the mind to queſtion their truth and autho- 
rity. But becauſe Chriſtianity has fully eſtabliſh'd 


the notion of a providence, and moſt clearly ex- 
Plain'd, confirm'd, and improv'd moral obliga- 


tions, and declar'd the certainty of future rewards 


and puniſhments; and as theſe things ſtand in 


this divine revelation, they are not ſo liable to be 


diſputed and perplex d as mere natural reaſonings; 
it is no wonder if perſons of corrupt diſpoſitions 
and ungovern'd appetites take particular offence 
at that, ſince ſo long as the truth of our holy re- 
ligion is unqueſtion'd, they can * no peace or 


ſecurity in their vices. 


I ſhall only add, that when men are averſe to 
the principles of religion, they will naturally de- 


cline all farther enquires into the reaſonableneſs of 


them, and be fond of every thing that looks plau- 


ſible on the ſide of infidelity. And the objecti- 


ons they have gathered rogether againſt religion, 
will ſoon appear to the view of their paſſions and 
prejudices, which give an unnatural turn to all ob- 
jects, and never preſent them in their juſt proportion, 


very great and conſiderable : On the contrary, the 


arguments for it will loſe all their force, and be 


eſtcem'd weak and 7rifling. Till, at length, by 


| this monſtrous way of imagining, inſtead of reaſon- 


ing, they work themſelves into a fix*d perſuaſion, 
that there is nothing at all in religion; and acquire 


an habit of thinking lomewhat like a principle, that 


there is not in nature any ſolid foundation of vir- 


tue. And when they have thus conquer d their 
ſcruples, or rather ſilenc d the voice of natural 
conſcience, ſuppreſs'd their ſenſe of the difference 


of nou and evil, and perverted their reaſon, to 
render 
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render it ſubſervient and compliable to their paſſi- & s * u. 


ons, they are eaſily led on to make violent and 
ſpiteful attacks upon religion, and ule their utmoſt 
cunning and ſophiſtry to undermine it. This is 
the deplorable but too evident connexion between 
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vicious habits and oppoſing the truth; till it ſet- 


tles, at laſt, in rancour and malice againſt it. 
What has been ſaid, in the foregoing diſeourſe, 


luggelt ſeveral uſctul reflections We learn from 


it, 


being ſunk, even to miſtake confuſi on for order, 
and deformity for beauty; to have its reaſon im- 


1ſt. Into what extreme corruption the mind of 
man, which is indu'd with ſuch noble faculties, 
and form'd for Godlike perfection, is capable of 


ploy'd as an advocate for vice, to paint it in agree- 


able colours, and ſet off the ſhame and miſery of 
human nature with falſe and deluſive charms ; 


and in vilifying religion, and repreſenting it as 


ridiculous and unnatural; religion, which is our 
chief honour and dignity, the only ſource of in- 


ward ſatisfaction, and the baſis and ſupport of 


ſocial happineſs, and which affords ſuch raviſh- 


ing proſpects with reſpect to another life, as muſt | 
make the moſt admir'd and envied ſcenes of world- 


ly glory, pleaſure, and luxury, 3 mean and 


deſpicable. 


Again, that we may not be impos d on by : 


the ſcoffers of our own times, let us always take 
care to diſtinguiſh between reaſoning and ridicule. 
There may indeed be reaſon in ridicule, but I 


believe it will generally be found, that there is a | 


greater proportion of falſehood and miſrepreſenta- 


tion, When therefore we are attack'd this way, 


as there is juſt ground for ſuſpicion, we ſhould ex- 


amine | 


— 
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Sz 1. amine nicely what it is that is really ridiculous z 
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whether it be religion itſelf, or ſomething of a 
different nature ſubſtituted in the place of it: 
The latter of theſe we may be fatisfy'd will ap- 


| pear to be the caſe; for religion can't ſuffer by 


being ſcrutiniz'd any way, tho' our judgment 
concerning it may be debauch'd and corrupted. 


Of this indeed there will be but little danger, 


while we follow the method above recommended ; 
otherwiſe, we may be banter*d out of our ſenſes, 
and have no ſecurity againſt the moſt wi Mabns 


deluſions. 


Finally, that we may keep at the utmoſt diſ- 
tance from the crime mention'd in the text, let 
us imploy our reaſon in defending religion, and 
repreſenting it in a juſt and amiable light. Let 
our natural abilities be devoted to this fervice, and 


all our ſtudies and improvements made ſubſervient 
to it. For the underſtanding and wit of man 
can't be more ſuitably or honourably exercis d, 


than in deſcribing virtue in its proper beauty and 


luſtre, and ſtripping vice of thoſe artificial orna- 


ments, which hide its natural horror and infamy; 
than in recommending juſtice, truth, and bene- 


volence, and expoſing the miſchiefs of ungovern'd 


paſſions ; than in tracing the footſteps of God's 


ſtupendous wiſdom and unbounded goodneſs in 
the works of creation, the conduct of providence, 
and the wonderful ſcheme of our redemption. 


Theſe are ſuch refiz*d and exalted ſpeculations, as 


- muſt always be our. nobleſt entertainment, while 
Ve continue poſleſs'd of rational faculties, By pur- 


ſuing this deſign we act in concert with the infi- 


nite wiſdom of God, and the reaſon of all good 


{pirits above us; do the beſt offices wears : capable 
"To 
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of to mankind; and for improving, in ſo worthy Se = nw. 
a manner, that great talent, which is the moſt 2 
diſtinguiſhing excellency of our nature, ſhall re. 
receive peculiar marks of approbation and eſteem 
from the ſupreme and almighty being, who is 
the lover and rewarder of virtue, To him be 
glory for ever. Amen. 
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